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FOREWORD 


Through a combined September-December issue FRANCISCAN 
STUDIES (Vol. XI, nos. 3 and 4) fetes St. Bonaventure University 
on this the anniversary of its acquiring University status. 


The present issue represents the contributions of the professors 
of The Franciscan Institute and the spontaneously-offered collabora- 
tion of those of its friends who had become aware of the motive 
of the present combined issue. To all, on behalf of the manage- 
ment, and specifically to these latter, viz. Very Rev. Théodoric 
Paré, O.F.M., Ex-Definitor General, Rev. Camille Berube, O.F.M. 
Cap., Institut d’Etudes Médiévales, Montreal, and Rev. Ignatius 
Brady, O.F.M., Duns Scotus College, Detroit, as also Rev. Irenaeus 
Herscher, O.F.M., Friedsam Memorial Library, St. Bonaventure 


University, we extend cordial thanks. Attention to maintaining the 
moderate proportions proper to a combined number of a review 
early precluded our either seeking or accepting further contribu- 
tions. 


The pagination of the present number does not follow that of 
the previous two numbers of FRANCISCAN STUDIES, Vol. XI, 
but is distinct. It must then be quoted after its own proper pagina- 
tion (bracketed), or simply as Franciscan Studies (1951), St. Bona- 
venture University Commemorative Volume. The Index of Persons 
and Places and the Index to Manuscripts cover only the present 
combined number, and not the two former numbers of 1951. 


Manacinec Eprror. 








THE APOLOGETICUS OF ARNO OF REICHERSBERG 


In a recent article’ we published some notes on the use made 
by Gerhoh of Reichersberg of the works of St. John Damascene 
and Peter Lombard. The most interesting problem involved was 
the relative chronology of the two earliest Latin translations of 
Damascene’s De orthodoxa fide. 

This present study deals with a similar topic, the quotations of 
Damascene and Peter Lombard in the literary production of Arno 
of Reichersberg, a younger brother of the more famous Gerhoh. 
Arno’s work has been studied much less than that of his brother, 
to the extent that, in the appropriate works on literary and 
theological history, authors commonly restrict themselves to men- 
tioning Arno’s name. Here we intend to make our research some- 
what broader, by studying the date of composition of the 
Apologeticus, its sources, and particularly its relations to the 
writings of Gerhoh. 

But, first let us introduce our author.? Arno was born shortly 
after A.D. 1100, it seems, at a place called Polling, in Bavaria, or at 
Weilheim, Bavaria, from a family named Polling.* In 1123 or 1124, 
together with his father and two brothers, and apparently under 
the influence of Gerhoh, he became a Canon Regular of St. 
Augustine, at Reitenbuch. That Arno, just before he entered the 
monastery, studied in France, is possible but not very certain.* 


1. Franciscan Studies X (1950), 323-343. See also N. M. Haring, “The First 
Traces of the So-called Cerbanus Translation of St. John Damascene, De fide 
orthodoxa III, 1-8” in Mediaeval Studies XII (1950), 214-216. Haring signals two 
more identifications: in his works published in the PL, Gerhoh twice quotes De 
orthodoxa fide as translated in Hungary, but under the title De dispensatione Dei 
of St. Basil (sic), namely in the Epistula ad Eberbardum PL 194, 1067CD, and 
in the Liber contra duas haereses Il, PL 194, 1167A (Haring makes here a little 
mistake, referring to 1171BC: there we find a citation under the title De dis- 
pensatione Dei, but rightly under the name of Damascene). 

2. For the latest, fairly good article on our author, see R. Van Doren, Arno 
de Reichersberg in Dictionn. d’Histoire et de Géographie eccl. IV (Paris, 1930), 
539-540. 

3. See K. Langosch, Gerhoh von Reichersberg art. in Die deutsche Literatur 
des Mittelalters, Verfasserlexikon edit. by Karl Langosch III (Berlin, 1943), 1022, 
with reference to a study of A. Schroeder. 

4. We are analyzing here Gerhoh’s Commentary on Ps. 133, written shortly 
after 1160; the author gives there valuable data on the vocation of himself and 
his brothers. We copy here the essential passage: “relictis consanguinibus et 


[1] 
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Gerhoh in his writings mentions five of his brothers, some of 
them, at least, half-brothers “fratres uterini.”> They are: 
Marquard, Rudiger, Frederic, Arno, and a fifth one, who left no 
other traces in the sources, not even his name. Together with 
the father—who was the stepfather of Gerhoh—two of the boys 
entered the monastery, apparently the youngest ones.° They were 
followed by a third brother, who just had come back from a 
school in France, but who was neither Rudiger nor Frederic, since 
Gerhoh says that these two stayed in the world later to become 
Canons Secular at Augsburg; consequently, either Marquard or 
Arno studied in France; the fact that only Arno left writings 
seems to be an argument in his favor.’ 

At a date unknown, but certainly at the time Gerhoh was 
superior at Reichersberg (1132-1169), Arno was transferred to 
the monastery of that place, where eventually he became dean. 
Two days after the death of Gerhoh, in June 1169, the members 
of the community unanimously elected Arno as the successor of 
his brother. In 1171 he had the honor and consolation to receive 
a letter from Pope Alexander III acknowledging that his doctrines 





couterinis fratribus tribus in saeculo, ego assumptis mihi duobus in regulari vita 
conversabar, ad quam tertius frater a scholis Franciae reversus me secutus reliquos 
duos in saeculo reliquit, videlicet Ruodigerum et Fridericum. Quos ambos Augus- 
tinenses canonici susceperunt in consortium sui.” See PL 194, 891AB. One of the 
brothers studied “in Franciae;” Gerhoh follows the terminology of his time: he 
calls “Gallia” what is now France; “Francia” is the region of Paris; in the text 
quoted it means simply, we believe, Paris itself. According to J. de Ghellinck, 
L’Essor de la Littérature latine au XIl¢ Siécle 1 (Brussels, 1946), 121, Gerhoh 
entered the monastery together with Arno and Rudiger; the quoted text of Gerhoh 
proves that de Ghellinck makes a slight mistake. 

5. In the text of the preceding note at least Rudiger, Frederic and the brother 
who studied in Francia are called Gerhoh’s half-brothers; see further, Joc. cit. 
891D (Rudiger); 893C (Marquard); etc. We are inclined to believe that all 
the five brothers were Gerhoh’s “fratres uterini.” 

6. Magnus Presbyter writes about Gerhoh and his relatives in his Chronicon 
of Reichersberg: “duobus fratribus suis adhuc pueris, patre quoque et matre sub 
regularis vitae proposito in Reitenbuchensi cenobio collocatis, . . . cenobitalis 
vitae propositum quod diu mente conceperat, iam ut in partum erumperet tempus 
erat.” See M.G.H. SS. XVII 491. 

7. Gerhoh was a proud man; we can admit that his brother student is some- 
how explicitly mentioned; that is the reasson why we exclude the fifth, un- 
named brother. 

8. See Magnus Presbyter op. et edit. cit.. 490: “Eodem anno 1169 obiit sanctae 
memoriae magister Gerhohus. . . . Frater ipsius domnus Arno, decanus eiusdem 
congregationis, in locum eius substitutus est, unanimiter a fratribus in prepositum 
electus 3 Kal. Iulii.” The term “congregatio” means here “community,” as is 
shown by the letter 17 of Gerhoh, who calls his brother Arno—“Aaron” in the 
text of the PL—“decanus in coenobio mihi commisso”; see PL 193, 566B. 
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and those of his brothers, presumably Gerhoh and Rudiger, were 
all right. Arno died a few years later, in 1175. 


Arno’s main works are his Apologeticus contra Folmarum, and 
his Scutum canonicorum regularium. The final redaction of 
Gerhoh’s sermons is due to Arno, who added here and there 
some of his own ideas. But since nothing indicates where, in 
these sermons, Arno personally intervened, we may omit them. 
For these sermons he wrote an introduction, under the title 
Narratio et tractatus de sermocinatoris officio, contained in a manu- 
script of Vienna; and a manuscript of Neuberg preserved a com- 
mentary of his on the Hexameron. We cannot speak about these, 
since they were never published.” 


The Scutum canonicorum regularium is to be found twice in the 
Latin Patrology of Migne, once correctly under the name of our 
author," and once erroneously as a work of his contemporary, 
Anselm of Havelberg.’* Composed under the pontificate of 
Eugene III (1145-1153),"* it defends the life and customs of the 
Canons Regular against the accusations of the monks. In that sense 
it is important for the history of monasticism.** But, we may omit 
this writing also, since it is not a theological work and makes no 
reference to the writings of Damascene or Peter Lombard. 

Arno’s most interesting and most important work is his Apolo- 
geticus contra Folmarum, or more simply, his Apologeticus as he 
calls it himself.** It is assumed at present that a serious study of 
the work will cast quite some light on the doctrinal evolution of 


9. See Magnus Presbyter op. et edit. cit., 496-497. 

10. Ibid. 501: “Anno 1175 felicis memoriae domnus Arno prepositus Richer- 
spergensis ecclesiae obiit 3 Kal. Februarii.”. W. Wattenbach, editor of the Chroni- 
con, remarks ibid., 501, note 43, that the date is confirmed by the necrologies of 
Neuburg and Salzburg. That is right for the day of death, not for the year. 

11. For more information on the manuscripts containing the unpublished works 
of Arno, see R. Van Doren, art. cit. 

12. PL 194, 1493-1528. 

13. PL 188, 1093-1118. The title of the work is here Liber de ordine canoni- 
corum regularium. 

14. Arno, op. cit.: “et nunc ecclesia in sui Eugenii romani praesulis sanctitate 
gloriatur.” PL 194, 1523B. 

15. Thus it was quoted recently by Ch. Dereine, Chanoines art. in Dictionn. 
@’Histoire et de Géographie eccl. XIl (Paris, 1951), 388, 394. 

16. Namely, in the work itself; see edit. C. Weichert (Leipzig, 1888), 1: “in 
longum idem opus protelatum est. Quod . .. Apologeticum dici volumus;” 245: 
“Verum hunc Apologeticum in defensionem fidei nostrae . . . contexui.” The 
traditional more explicit title is invented, it seems, to distinguish the work from 
similar writings. 
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the XII century,” especially in the field of Christology, the topic 
the Apologeticus deals with directly. Even a new and more crit- 
ical edition of this writings is requested.** The great editors of 
the Renaissance did not publish the Apologeticus for fear that it 
might be grist to the mill of the Protestants; in other words, they 
were less convinced of the orthodoxy of the work than Pope 
Alexander III, who at the end of the XII century praised and 
recommended the composition of Arno, and excommunicated his 
principal opponent.’® The research workers of the Renaissance 
published only the very first pages of the Apologeticus, those we 
still read in the Latin Patrology.”” In 1888, C. Weichert pub- 
lished the complete work from “the one existing manuscript,” the 
Latin codex 1439 of Munich.** This edition is far from being 
ideal; it supplies no description of the value and age of the manu- 
script used, but superficial indication of Arno’s sources, and even 
in many instances, no references at all; it gives no explanation of 
the historical facts Arno is referring to, etc. Perhaps the de- 
ficiencies of the edition—and this holds for most of Gerhoh’s works, 
for that matter—is the great reason why the Apologeticus never 
was studied. 


We do hope that this article will prepare both a critical edition 
of the work, and a scientific study of its doctrine. 


Date oF CoMPosITION 


Most of the few authors who speak about the Apologeticus do 
not even consider this problem.”” We found only one author who 
commits himself, namely J. de Ghellinck, S.J. He says at different 
places in his writings that the Apologeticus was composed before 
1175, before 1169, and around the years 1162-1164.2* De Ghel- 
linck’s first terminus ante quem, 1175, obviously suffers no doubt— 
as mentioned above, Arno died that year; for the second one, 


17. See J. de Ghellinck, Le mouvement théologique du XIl¢ siécle (2d edit.; 
Brugghe, 1948), 395, Note 1. 

18. Ibid. 

19. See supra, note 9. 

20. Fragmentum ex libro contra Folmarum editum a Petro Stewartio Leodiensi, 
PL 194, 1529-1538; gives the text of the edit. Weichert, 1-9. 

21. Ibid. Praefatio III, in note. 

22. That is one of the deficiencies of the art. of Van Doren, quoted above, 
note 2. 

23. Le mouvement 23 note 2 “avant 1175;” Pierre Lombard art. in DTC XIl 
(Paris, 1935), 1952 “sirement avant d’étre prévét (1169);” 1954 “vers 1162-1164.” 
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1169, de Ghellinck refers to the passage of the Apologeticus where 
Arno calls himself dean of the monastery of Reichersberg;* the 
subjacent argument is that Arno, in 1169, became “Praepositus” 
of the same convent, with a certain Werner as dean. The most 
precise date given, viz. 1162-1164, is, however, not accompanied 
by any evidence.” 


Let us try to find out what the document itself allows us to 
conclude. 


But, first an important remark needs be made. Later in this 
study it will appear that the works of Gerhoh and Arno contain 
numerous identical passages. A priori we are inclined to believe 
that here also the younger brother is under the influence of the 
powerful personality of Gerhoh, and consequently that Arno 
copies from the writings of his brother and not vice versa. But 
we have to be careful. It is not to be excluded that the busy 
Gerhoh used the findings of his brother, or that Arno did re- 
search work for his restless superior. As a consequence, we be- 
lieve it more prudent not to use as yet the interdependency of 
both authors in dating the Apologeticus. If our study of Gerhoh 
as a source of Arno allows us to define more precisely the time 
of composition of the Apologeticus, we shall use it later.”* 

This method, though imposed by the circumstances, has one 
disadvantage. The clear references to historical facts in the 
Apologeticus are not numerous, and consequently our conclusions 
on the chronology of the work, at this stage of our study, will 
remain more or less vague. 

The Apologeticus is directed against Folmar of Triefenstein (d. 
1181). This man had sent to the Archbishop of Salzburg—neither 
the name of the bishop, nor even the then conventional initial, is 
mentioned by Arno*’—a letter in which Falmor accused Gerhoh 
of several christological errors. Now, by one of those indiscre- 
tions rather common at that time, the letter, or a copy of it, went 
precisely to Reichersberg. Gerhoh himself was absent at the 
moment of its arrival;** but Arno immediately started writing an 


24. Edit. cit. 2 “Fr. A. dictus et ipse divina clementia Reicherspergensis coenobii 
decanus.” 

25. In the opinion of de Ghellinck these years 1162-1164 are the years of the 
christological debate between Folmar-Eberhard and Gerhoh-Arno. 

26. Cf. infra, pp. 39-45. 

27. Edit. Weichert 2, 95. 

28. Ibid., 2: “epistola illa maledicta et maledicenda . . . nondum a magistro 
nostro perspecta est hoc me ad vos scribere inchoante.” 
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apology to his brother’s doctrine. He first conceived it under the 
form of a letter addressed to the Dean of Wuerzburg; but, seeing 
that it became a rather long “letter”, he called it Apologeticus;” 
this is Arno’s work now usually named Apologeticus contra Fol- 
marum. Still before the work was finished, Gerhoh was back 
home; and, of course, the fearless Praepositus of Reichersberg 
wrote directly to the Archbishop of Salzburg, defending himself 
and particularly by quoting the Fathers.*° 

The letter of Folmar, it seems, had two parts, a) a letter in the 
strict sense, shortly exposing the author’s views on the Eucharist, 
and hence called by Arno “literas eius de corporis et sanguinis 
dominici sacramento”;** and b) an opuscule directly attacking the 
christological doctrines of Gerhoh. The letter on the Eucharist 
was copied by Arno at the end of his work, and thus is pre- 
served;** but right now there is no evidence that the opuscule, 
named De carne et anima Verbi (Dei)** still exists; most likely it 
was destroyed when the author was excommunicated by the Pope.*® 
This loss is a pity because certain chronological and doctrinal data 
of the Apologeticus would have been much clearer if that writing 
of Folmar were preserved; furthermore, we are unable now to 


29. Ibid., 1. Arno calls the dean of Wuerzburg “Magister P.;” ibid., 2: the 
editor, C. Weichert, adds an explicative note which makes no sense: “Adam 
erat decanus monasterii Eboracensis;” that does not explain Arno’s text, which 
runs: “Magistro P. venerabili Herbipolensi ecclesiae decano;” furthermore, Adam 
was the superior of the monastery of Ebrach (monasterii Eberacensis), not dean 
of York (Eboracensis). Weichert’s double mistake does not come from the text 
he published, but is based on the text edited in the PL 194, 1531B: just before 
the words, “Magistro P.,” etc., the manuscript, copied by Stewart and reproduced 
by the PL, has a short note of a recent corrector (see ibid., text and correspond- 
ing note 16): “Sententia Adam decani de haeresibus;” this annotator tried to 
explain the initial A. (in the text “Fr. A. dictus et ipse divina clementia Reicher- 
spergensis coenobii decanus”), standing for Arno, the author of the Apologeticus. 
Weichert aggravated the error of the annotator by identifying the imaginary 
“Adam” with a dean of York. Adam, abbot of Ebrach, is less imaginary: he 
received Gerhoh’s letter VII; see PL 193, 496-500; but he does not intervene right 
here. 

30. Edit. Weichert 95. This defense of Gerhoh is most likely his Liber de 
gloria et honore Filii hominis, which proves that Arno was not very far in writ- 
ing his Apologeticus when Gerhoh came back home. 

31. Edit. Weichert 247. 

32. Ibid. 

33. PL 194, 1481-1482; partly in Epist. VII of Gerhoh, PL 193, 496BC. 

34. Palinodia Folmari, PL 193, 1486B: “de carne et anima Verbi;” Epist. R. 
Rorensium ad Gerhohum, ibid., 1487A: “de carne et anima Verbi Dei.” 

35. The excommunication of Folmar is mentioned, in 1171, by Pope Alexander 
III, in his letter to Arno; see a copy of this letter in Magnus Presbyter, Chronicon, 
edit. cit., 497. 
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check how far the opuscule was a source of Arno’s work. From 
the letter on the Eucharist, though, it follows that the Apologeticus 
was started not later than June-July 1164, since Eberhard of Salz- 
burg, the addressee of the letter died June 22 1164. 

One important clue for dating the Apologeticus is a little inci- 
dent from the life of Arno and Rudiger, narrated in almost iden- 
tical terms by Letter 17 of Gerhoh and the Apologeticus itself, 
and referred to in De gloria et honore Filii hominis." 


At a chapter held at Freisach in the presence of the Archbishop 
of Salzburg and three other bishops, two clerics attacked the 
christology exposed by Gerhoh; the Praepositus himself was not 
there. One of the two men pronounced an anathema against all 
those who did not agree with him. Nobody of those present 
reacted, except Gerhoh’s brothers, Arno and Rudiger, who, it 
seems, represented at the chapter their respective superiors Gerhoh 
of Reichersberg and Marquard of Neuburg. Anyway, in both 
the text of Arno and that of Gerhoh, Rudiger is introduced as 


“formerly Dean of Augsburg, at present Dean of the church of 
Neuburg.” 


Now, Rudiger, Dean of Neuburg, was elected Praepositus of 
the same monastery right after the death of his brother Marquard, 
who passed away on January 3, 1167.** Consequently the Apolo- 
geticus is written not later than 1166; in other words, its terminus 
ante quem is 1167. 


Arno’s expression “magister Ruodegerus, pridem Augustanus, 
nunc vero Neunburgensis ecclesiae decanus” gives us a terminus 
post quem, also. Rudiger lost his deanship at Augsburg under 
rather tragic circumstances, during the summer of 1160, we be- 
lieve. In 1156, Gerhoh sent his brother Rudiger to Adrian [V— 
the English Pope not much loved by the Irish even now. Rudiger 
presented the Pope with Gerhoh’s newest work Liber de novitatibus 


36. P.B. Gams, Series episcoporum ecclesiae catholicae (edit. 1873), 307b. 

37. Apologeticus, edit. cit., 14; cf. 67 and 96; Gerhoh Epist. 17, PL 193, 565- 
566 (notice 566B in the edition has a mistake: “Aaron” is of course “Arno;” the 
next word, “tunc,” cannot be a correction of the manuscript’s “toen,” though we 
do not know what the original had here); De gloria I, 17, 7, PL 194, 1136C; the 
text of the Apologeticus on p. 96 identifies the meeting as a chapter; Gerhoh’s 
passage of De gloria calls it the chapter at Freisach. Mansi, Amplissima Collectio 
Conc. XXI, 1143-1144, mentions the meeting, but is not certain about the date: 
1160, 1161 or 1162. 

38. See Necrologia Claustroneoburgensia edit. A. F. Fuchs in M.G.H. Necrologia 
Germaniae V (Berlin, 1913), 5 and 53. 
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buius temporis.® The present did not result in acquiring the much- 
desired favor of Adrian IV, but brought bad luck to Rudiger and 
Frederic, brothers of the author. In his Liber Gerhoh vigorously 
attacked the bishop and the Canons Secular of Augsburg; he even 
told the Pope that he had to consider the Bishop excommunicated.” 
Secrecy around letters and documents not being very great at that 
time, the accused heard about the contents of the opuscule, and 
they started to look for revenge on Rudiger, who seemingly was 
Gerhoh’s informer.** The Dean of Augsburg himself gave them a 
beautiful opportunity. On the death of Adrian IV, in 1159, a 
minority of Cardinals elected Octavian Monticelli Pope. He had 
contested the election of Alexander III, and took the name Victor 
IV, thus becoming the second anti-pope of that name. Now, 
the synod of Pavia, convoked by the Emperor in February 1160, 
recognized Victor. When that became known at Augsburg, Rudi- 
ger objected against this “imperial” Pope, and asked for a general 
council to end the schism.** The Bishop of Augsburg and a num- 
ber of his Canons Secular jumped to the occasion, and, sure of 
the support of the Emperor and his Pope, deposed Rudiger from 
his dignity, confiscated his benefices, his money, his beautiful home, 
manuscripts and clothings, and threw him out of the city leaving 
him only what he needed to quit the place on horseback. Rudiger 
dutifully reported immediately to Gerhoh at Reichersberg. 

The troubles of the brothers were not over yet; Frederic was 
still at Augsburg, almost dying as Gerhoh puts it, but, let us say 
more or less seriously ill. The revengeful Canons embittered his 
life to the extent that the poor man also had to quit; he left by 
boat, and of course went to Reichersberg, and from there to Neu- 
burg. Shortly afterwards on his death-bed at Neuburg, he be- 
came a Canon Regular of the monastery. Rudiger, not foreseeing 
much good from his enemies at Augsburg, became a Canon 
Regular at Reichersberg, giving all his benefices and belongings, or 
at least the rights to them, to the church of his famous brother; 


39. For this and what follows, see particularly Gerhoh’s Commentary on Ps. 
133 (PL 194, 891-896). 

40. Edit. O. J. Thatcher in his Studies Concerning Adrian IV, art. in “The 
Decennial Publications of the University of Chicago” I, 4 (Chicago, 1903), 230- 
231. 

41. Cf. ibid., 230: “Audivi nuper de quodam episcopo,” and Ps. 133 (PL 194, 
891D): “Haec desolatio .. . per fratrem meum uterinum iam dictum Ruoderigum 
delata est ad Romanum pontificem Adrianum.” 

42. Ps. 133 (PL 194, 892CD). 
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he included in his gift the claims of the late Frederic. For a 
certain time Gerhoh did not know how to make good those claims, 
but he promised that either he himself or his successor would do 
it.“* He had not to wait that long. In April 1162 he met the 
Emperor, occupied then at Milan with the destruction of that 
rebellious city. This time the Emperor was well disposed towards 
Gerhoh, and, upon the intervention of Eberhard of Salzburg, 
Eberhard of Bamberg, and Hartman of Brixen, the abbey of 
Reichersberg succeeded in getting all the claims of both of the 
former Canons Secular of Augsburg, minus the deanship of 
Rudiger.** 

If the Chronicle of Reichersberg describing this unexpected solu- 
tion does not contain an anachronism in terminology—Rudiger 
is called simply Dean of Augsburg—our subject was not yet Dean 
at Neuburg. Now, an anachronism is not likely, since the Chron- 
icle was written partly by Gerhoh himself, partly under his super- 
vision. Hence it follows that the Apologeticus was started after 
April 1162. Combined with the conclusion reached above, this 
means that the work is composed between April 1162 and January 
1167. 

For a still more exact dating, we need to combine some data of 
the Apologeticus with the information given by writings in the 
controversy Folmar-Eberhard versus Gerhoh, while of course, still 
making abstraction from the problem of the sources of Arno and 
Gerhoh. 


The documents directly or indirectly dealing with the dispute 
referred to are very numerous. The Latin Patrology of Migne 
alone contains at least twenty-nine pieces: from the collection of 
Letters published under the name of Gerhoh Epist. V-XXI, XXI*, 
and XXII;** Gerhoh’s Liber de gloria et honore Filit hominis;** two 
letters published by Migne together with that Liber;*" the collec- 


43. Ibid., 894C: “Porro spolia praedictis fratribus meis ablata . . . requirentur 
favente Dei clementia vel a me vel ab aliquo successore meo in Reicherspergensi 
coenobio, in quo, cum adhuc vivat frater superstes, iam dictus decanus, quem 
solum iam contingunt bona ipsis duobus fratribus ablata et ecclesiae Reicherspergensi 
oblata, ipsa ecclesia, in qua superstes frater vivit.” 

44. See Annales Reicherspergenses in M.G.H. SS. XVII, 486-489. 

45. PL 193, 494-586. 

46. PL 194, 1075-1160 (the first Book only). 

47. Ad Eberbardum Babenbergensem episcopum, ibid., 1065-1072; Ad Hartman- 
num episcopum Brixiensem, ibid., 1073-1076. 
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tion of letters published as an appendix to Gerhoh’s works;** and, 
finally two letters of Pope Alexander III.* 

Both letters of the Pope were written on the same day, since 
their subscription runs “Soissons March 22 1164.” On the other 
hand, Letter VI was composed on the occasion of the death of 
Archbishop Eberhard of Salzburg (d. June 22, 1164). These 
clear and certain dates allow us to indicate at least a relative 
chronology of the remaining literature involved.™ 

On the occasion of the death of Eberhard of Salzburg, the Bishop 
of Bamberg, Eberhard, wrote a letter of condolence to the 
Praepositus of Salzburg. That is Letter VI of the Gerhoh col- 
lection. This letter does mention that Eberhard of Bamberg some 
time earlier sent to Eberhard of Salzburg a letter of his, containing 
a letter or letters of Gerhoh and the reaction of Eberhard of 
Bamberg. Now, this letter arrived too late at Salzburg to be read 
by the dying Archbishop.” 

The letters referred to are Epist. X of Gerhoh to the Abbot of 
Windberg, Epist. VII of Gerhoh to Adam of Ebrach, and the 
letter VIII of Eberhard of Bamberg to the Archbishop of Salzburg 
discussing both writings of Gerhoh.* 


Eberhard first speaks about the letter to the Abbot of Windberg. 
Some time before Gerhoh wrote this document, the bishops of 
Salzburg and Bamberg, some certain other people and Gerhoh, 
had a meeting at Bamberg in the home of Eberhard.** Concerning 
this meeting Gerhoh relates three facts which interest us here. 
In the discussion he had been scandalized by Eberhard of Bam- 


48. Ibid., 1481-1490; there are seven letters, but III and IV are VII and V of 
the collection published in PL 193 (see note 45). We shall see that this collection 
was copied by Arno at the end of his Apologeticus; therefore, we shall call 
it from now on the collection of Arno. 

49. PL 200, 288-290. 

50. Epist. Eberhardi ep. Babenb. ad praepositos Salzb. et Chiemseensem, PL 193, 
495-496. 

51. That is the literature published in the PL. We feel sorry that we were 
unable to secure all the edited and unedited literature of Gerhoh, especially that 
we do not have the De investigatione Antichristi Book II and III in the edit. of 
F. Scheibelberger (2 vols.,; Linz, 1875); the IInd Book deals with christological 
problems, and we found in older authors that it speaks about Folmar (more recent 
authors we checked, as de Ghellinck, Langosch, Besse, Rocholl, do not do so). 

52. PL 193, 495-496. The text 496A runs “litteris domni Gerhohi,” which is 
equivocal: a letter or letters. 

53. PL 193, 496-514; 521-524, these are the only letters which verify what is 
said in letter VI. 

54. Ibid., 522A. 
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berg’s saying that “the man in Christ is like a vassal of the 
Father”; secondly, the bishops had asked Gerhoh to write a retrac- 
tatio of his works, following the example of St. Augustine; in 
writing his letter, Gerhoh mentions that he is still busy at that 
work, viz. his Liber De gloria et honore Filii hominis, and he adds 
that the bishops will correct it, if necessary, and then he will send 
it to the Pope; thirdly, the meeting ended at the time of the 
liturgical hour of sext; Gerhoh, still in the presence of the others, 
started saying aloud the corresponding part of Ps. 118, Defecit in 
salutare tuum anima mea; Eberhard made a joke about it, but 
Gerhoh answered that he did not feel defeated, and therefore, a 
few verses further, coming to the text, Narraverunt mihi imiqui 
fabulationes, sed non ut lex tua, again he recited aloud.” 

In his letter to Eberhard of Salzburg, the Bishop of Bamberg 
does not bother about his joke; but, he explains how he under- 
stood that Christ is a vassal of the Father, and he tells that he wrote 
an Apologeticus about it to Gerhoh. This is the letter XI, which 
will be analyzed further on in this study. 

Eberhard, in Epist. VIII, deals secondly with the letter of Ger- 
hoh to the Abbot of Ebrach, Epist. VII in the Gerhoh collection, 
or III in the collection of Arno.” An analysis of this letter proves 
that Gerhoh, not long before he wrote to Adam, received some- 
how a letter from Folmar to Eberhard of Salzburg, mentioning 
the name of Adam; Gerhoh copied the letter into his own one, 
and it appears to be the very first letter of the Arno collection, 
the document which started all the trouble.** Folmar told the 
Archbishop that he, in the presence of Adam and other scholarly 
and religious people, had read some passages of a work of his on 
the Eucharist, and that the audience had not made one objection. 
For the benefit of Eberhard of Salzburg, who at that moment was 
the highest representative of Alexander III in Germany,” Folmar 
added a summary of his views, without saying in how far they did 


55. Ibid., 522-523. 

56. Ibid., 500-501. 

57. Ibid., 494 (by some mistake Adam is called here “Egensis,” not “Ebracensis”) ; 
PL 194, 1485. 

58. PL 194, 1481-1482; the letter originally, according to the monk of Rohr, cf. 
infra, contained some reference to Gerhoh, maybe simply a marginal note. 

59. PL 193, 496 or PL 194, 1481. 

60. At least since 1163; see PL 200, 197-198 (letter of Alexander, giving Eberhard 
that function to help solve the schism: the empire was on the side of Alexander’s 
opponent, Victor IV). 
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correspond to the passages read in the presence of Adam.** Gerhoh 
now, not supposing any trickery from the side of Folmar, ex- 
presses in his letter VII his astonishment that Adam could have 
accepted such a Nestorian doctrine; he exposes then his views 
on the topic and his objections against the doctrine of Folmar. 

In his letter VIII Eberhard admits that Folmar wrote that letter 
indeed, but he adds that both Folmar and Adam had been asked 
by him to come to Bamberg, and there Folmar had read a 
retractatio, the Palinodia of the Arno collection, as it appears.™ 
Then, the letter of Eberhard starts to attack Gerhoh, who, avoiding 
and discussing the doctrine of Folmar, exaggerated in the opposite 
direction. 

That Folmar made a retractation, in the circumstances described 
by Eberhard, is confirmed by the answer of Adam to the letter of 
Gerhoh; the superior of Ebrach explains, also, how they had been 
duped by Folmar at the time he read them the passages of his 
book. Adam, on reading the refutation of Gerhoh, was convinced 
that the Praepositus of Reichersberg had the right doctrine;* he 
had less scruples than the bishop of Bamberg. 

Departing from the documents cited already, we can date some 
more writings involved. Letter XI, or the Apologeticus of Eber- 
hard of Bamberg to Gerhoh, provoked an answer from the latter, 
viz. Epist. X11, from Gerhoh to Eberhard. Somehow letter XI 
reached Gerhoh earlier than letter VIII came to Salzburg, since 
letter XII does not show that Eberhard of Salzburg is dead; on 
the contrary, it informs Eberhard of Bamberg, and us, that the 
De gloria is finished, and read already by the Archbishop of Salz- 
burg; it was at that moment at Brixen, and Gerhoh promised to 
send the work to Eberhard of Bamberg when it should get back 
home. Anyway, we have here an evidence that De gloria was 
finished some time before June 22, 1164, since Eberhard of Salz- 
burg had had the time to read it. 

The dedicatory letter to Hartman of Brixen is also written be- 
fore the death of the Archbishop. This follows from Epist. XII, 
and from the dedication itself, since Gerhoh tells there that Eber- 
hard read it, but does not make an allusion to his death. In the 


61. Summary, see reference of note 59; partly quoted PL 193, 499A, which 
proves that our identification of the letters is right. 

62. PL 194, 1485-1486; Folmar mentions explicitly that he wrote his now re- 
voked errors to Eberhard of Salzburg. 

63. See letter V, PL 193, 494 or PL 194, 1485. 

64. PL 194, 1073-1076. 
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dedicatory letter he asks Hartman to send the work back on read- 
ing it; obviously he was planning to bring it to the eyes of Eber- 
hard of Bamberg, and later, if possible to send it to the Pope.® 

The statements in Epist. XII and the letter to Hartman suppose 
that the Liber de gloria, though finished, was not copied as yet; 
upon redaction, he had hurriedly sent it around. 

Letter II of the Arno collection is, of course, written shortly 
upon the arrival of Letter I at Salzburg, most likely the Archbishop 
asking that cleric R. do so,“ and probably before the letter of 
Folmar reached Reichersberg. 

The letters IX and XIII-XVI of the Gerhoh collection are re- 
lated to each other.’ From letter XIII it appears that Gerhoh 
heard from a cleric of Salzburg that Eberhard of Bamberg was 
annoyed because he was told that Gerhoh had accused both the 
Eberhards in the presence of the Emperor, which was a serious 
matter at that moment, since the bishops of Salzburg and Bamberg 
both favored Alexander III, whereas the emperor still upheld 
Victor IV. Gerhoh in his letter XIII rectifies the gossip: the 
Emperor had asked him about his doctrinal disputes at the meet- 
ing of Bamberg and the disposition of the bishops. Seemingly 
Gerhoh stopped at the residence of the Emperor on his way back 
from the conference. Gerhoh had answered that Eberhard of 
Bamberg was against him, but not so much as to accuse him of 
heresy; about Eberhard of Salzburg, he had said that he was 
neither in his favor, nor against him. Then Gerhoh starts com- 
plaining that he himself is the victim of false accusations made par- 
ticularly by Folmar: the latter had told the Emperor that Gerhoh 
was writing against the Imperial Court; he had sent “a profane 
opuscule” to Eberhard of Salzburg, mentioning the “heresies of 
Gerhoh” and the chaplains of the Emperor were saying that Eber- 
hard of Bamberg, in a meeting at his home, proved that Gerhoh 
was several times a heretic. Letter XIII, finally, mentions that 
Gerhoh’s retractation, De gloria, is just ready, but not read as yet 
by anybody; consequently, this letter is older than XII. 

A trip of Gerhoh to Nuerenberg and the Court, in August 
1163, is attested by the sources;** he had just come from Bamberg 


65. Ibid., 1078C; better, 1125C: “si Dominus voluerit . . . Romano pontifici 
hoc ipsum libellum . . . per certum nuntium praesentabo.” 

66. Ibid., 1482-1485. 

67. PL 193, 514-521; 530-564. 

68. Cf. Sackur in Libelli de Lite III, 134-135, with reference to a study of Rib- 
beck, “Gerhoh von Reichersberg unde seine Ideen ueber das Verhaeltnis zwischen 
Staat und Kirche” in Forschungen zur D. Geschichte, XXIV, 27. 
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where he promised to write the De gloria; these facts plus Epist. 
XIII compel us to admit that the book is started and finished not 
very long after August 1163; we must suppose between the trip 
and the redaction of letter XIII the time needed for gossip to 
make its itinerary from Nuerenberg to Bamberg, and from there to 
Salzburg and Reichersberg. 

The Epist. VI and VII of the Arno collection have some chance 
of being the earliest pieces in the entire business, next to the 
letter of Folmar, of course: the author of both letters, a monk of 
Rohr and disciple of Gerhoh, shortly after the Christmas of the 
year in which he is writing,® saw a letter of Folmar to Eberhard of 
Salzburg containing heresy, and an opuscule De carne et anima V erbi 
Dei against Gerhoh.” In the letter, the name of Gerhoh was clearly 
mentioned; and the opuscule ridiculed the person and doctrine 
of Gerhoh. This is said in letter VI. Epist. VII is a letter of the 
same monk written to Folmar, but sent also to Gerhoh to enable 
him to correct his former disciple if necessary. This letter is 
rather vague; we gather only that Folmar already over some two 
years or more is speaking and writing against Gerhoh,” and that 
Folmar does not like the “obscure” writings of Hilary cherished by 
Gerhoh.” 

The Liber de gloria et honore Filii hominis does not give us 
much information unknown through the documents analysed: Ger- 
hoh reminds us that he promised to write the book at Bamberg; 
he alludes to the meeting of Nuerenberg and the gossip of the 
chaplains; he refers to the chapter of Freisach; he received the first 
letter of Pope Alexander, but did not write himself as yet.” 


69. PL 194, 1486D. 

70. Ibid., 1487A; the text published there says “quem mittebat vobis;” but it is 
not likely that this was the original reading, since the author describes the con- 
tents of the opuscule, which were completely useless if he was sure that Gerhoh 
got the work, viz. if the opuscule were sent to him, as the text says now. 

71. Cf. our note 58; the disappearance of the name of Gerhoh is easy to ex- 
plain, even if it was not there in the form of a marginal note; letter I is conserved 
by Arno, who of course did not like that his work contain anything against the 
fame of his brother. 

72. PL 194, 1487A. 

73. Ibid., 1488C; more about that in the Apologeticus of Arno, edit. cit., 81: 
Folmar considered Hilary a Greek much more difficult to understand than Denis 
the Areopagite. 

74. The book, see PL 194, 1073-1160; chapter of Freisach 1136C; the letter of 
the Pope was received when the book was almost ready; the fact is only men- 
tioned in the dedicatory letter to Eberhard of Salzburg, 1078B, and he still says 
that he himself is unable to send some back, whereas it is certain that not much 
later he wrote to Alexander; cf. infra. 
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The only other document, outside of the writing from or to the 
papal court, is the Epistola ad Eberhardum printed in the PL right 
before the De gloria.” According to the editor, this writing in- 
directly was the reason why Gerhoh had to write his De gloria: 
the authors attacked the letter, he says, and Gerhoh defends himself 
in the book.”* But, we know already that the real reason for the 
writing of the De gloria was the meeting at Bamberg; and we be- 
lieve that the letter alludes to both the meeting and the book.” 
The better part of the letter being quotations, we do not find much 
historical data, but Gerhoh refers to a conversation with his cor- 
respondent, and to an opuscule of his that did not please the bishop 
of Bamberg on account of certain interpretations of the Athanasian 
symbol and for the fact that Gerhoh seemed to oppose Hilary and 
Athanasius to each other. The author expresses his hope that he 
will be able somewhat further to speak or correspond about his 
book with Eberhard. 


Both the letters of Pope Alexander III to Eberhard of Salzburg 
and Gerhoh do mention a letter of the Praepositus of Reichers- 
berg to the Pope exposing “capitula quaedam” which where the 
topic of a serious dispute between Gerhoh and some others, and 
asking for a papal intervention about them.” 


That letter of Gerhoh has to be Epist. XX, since it is there that 
he asks for a papal decision concerning two “capitula” or doc- 
trinal questions, which, with an allusion to the patristic work, 
Pro defensione trium capitulorum, of Facundus of Hermiane (writ- 
ten around 550), were baptized “chapters” by Gerhoh. Now, an 
analysis of that Epist. XX demonstrates that Gerhoh received al- 
ready one letter from Alexander, but that the Praepositus himself 


75. PL 194, 1065-1072. 

76. Ibid., 1065-1066 Monitum. 

77. Allusion to a meeting with Eberhard, 1065B, “sapienter ac disciplinate mecum 
loquendo contulistis;” De gloria is an “opusculum” where Gerhoh used the text of 
the Athanasian symbol “aequalis Patri secundum divinitatem, minor Patre 
secundum humanitatem,” and seemingly opposed Hilary and Athanasius. We are 
not really certain, though, that this letter belongs to the dispute of 1162-1164: in 
his Liber contra duas haereses (PL 194, 1163B) Gerhoh mentions a letter of his 
to Eberhard of Bamberg proving that Athanasius, i.e. the Athanasian symbol, does 
not contradict St. Hilary; this letter is, perhaps, the writing we are analyzing. 
Notice, on this occasion, that the reference to a correspondence with Eberhard, 
in the Contra duas haereses, proves that the latter was composed not earlier than 
1146 (consecration of Eberhard; see Gams, Series Episcoporum, 259). What we 
said in Franciscan Studies X (1950), 334 is to be corrected in this sense. 

78. The letters: PL 200, 288-289; the “capitula,” ibid., 288C and 289D. 
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is writing to this Pope for the very first time.”* The letter, fur- 
ther, mentions that Gerhoh is sending along the letter of Folmar 
to the Archbishop of Salzburg and Adam of Ebrach, i. e. the 
letter about the Eucharist, plus some writings of Gerhoh himself; 
among them is his opuscule Contra Graecorum errores,° and 
seemingly also the commentary on Ps. 133 with its dedicatory 
letter, viz. Epist. XVII of the collection.** We hold this position 
because the dedication, in almost the same terms as in letter XX, 
expresses his thanks for the Pope’s writing to him without Gerhoh 
writing first. Anyway, Epist. XVII, if not written together with 
letter XX, is certainly composed before Gerhoh received the papal 
letter of March 22, 1164, since Gerhoh alludes only to the very 
first letter of Alexander. 

From letter XX we gather that Gerhoh’s troubles came from 
two not explicitly named persons, most likely the troublemakers 
of the chapter of Freisach mentioned in letter XVII, and from 
Folmar. Eberhard of Salzburg, Gerhoh says, knows all about 
these disputes; for instance, he received Folmar’s letter on the 
Eucharist, and another writing of the same man attacking both 
the doctrine and person of Gerhoh; nevertheless, the Archbishop 
keeps silence, waiting for papal intervention. 

Letters XVIII, XIX and XXI are written, it seems, at the same 
time as Epist. XX and XVII. Letter XVIII was sent to Cardinal 
Henry, who formerly met Gerhoh at the home of his brother 
Rudiger at Augsburg.** This writing alludes to the difficulties 
Gerhoh had with the Emperor,** and to a prospective council to 
solve the schism. Further, the author asks the Cardinal to suggest 
to the Pope the reading of his commentary on Ps. 133, which was 
sent in exact terms with letter XVII. It appears that Gerhoh’s De 
gloria is finished. Upon mentioning the commentary on Ps. 133 
and the Liber de novitatibus buius temporis, he adds that he re- 
cently wrote a work for the Archbishop of Salzburg. the “De 


79. Letter XX (PL 193, 574-575); “cum nihil adhuc scripserimus vobis,” 574B. 

80. Letter of Folmar, ibid., 575A; writings of Gerhoh, 574B, “legere dignemini 
scripta nostra in curiam per latorem praesentium missa;” Contra errores Graecorum, 
ibid., 575C. 

81. Ibid., 564-570; for what follows in our text, see 569C: “tu me ac fratres 
meos uterinos praeveniens in benedictionibus dulcedinis, litteris tuis ad nos directis 
mandasti nobis salutem et apostolicam benedictionem;” cf. XX, ibid., 574B. 

82. Ibid., 575A; 574D. 

83. Ibid., 570-573. 

84. Ibid., 570D: “judicabar lapidantibus a capellanis imperialibus, rei veritatem 
ignorantibus.” 
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sacrificio, quod in sartagine coquitur”; this is the Liber de gloria 
as follows from the introduction of that work**—Gerhoh had to 
write a retractatio of his works, and it was a sacrifice for him. 
It does not appear that Gerhoh is sending the work to the Pope 
right now. There may be different reasons for that. The most 
obvious one is that either Eberhard of Salzburg, or Hartman 
was still reading it. 

In XIX Gerhoh asks Cardinal Hyacinth to read what he wrote 
to the Pope, and to dispose the Cardinals to intervene in his favor 
in the christological dispute. In letter XXI he is helping Cardinal 
Hyacinth by writing a long letter to the College of Cardinals. 

Letter XXI* is a short answer of Cardinal Cynthius in the name 
of the College, admonishing Gerhoh to be prudent in treating these 
problems in public. Epist. XXII is the answer of Cardinal Hya- 
cinth; this letter accompanied a letter of Alexander.* 


* * * 


Not in one single writing among all these documents is there 
any reference to the Apologeticus of Arno. This author himself 
refers more or less explicitly: 1) to a christological work of Fol- 


mar sent to Eberhard of Salzburg and attacking Gerhoh; against 
that work the Apologeticus is directed and it is to be identified, we 
believe, with the opuscule De carne et anima Verbi, mentioned by 
the Palinodia of Folmar and the first letter of the Augustinian of 
Rohr; 2) to the letter of Folmar De corporis et sanguinis dominici 
sacramento; 3) to letters of famous Catholic men, refuting the 
letter of Folmar; they are, we think, letters II-[V and VI-VII of 
the Arno collection; 4) to an “emendatio” of Folmar on his 
Eucharistic doctrine, the Palinodia;®" 5) to a work of Gerhoh to 
the Archbishop of Salzburg defending his christological beliefs by 
quoting patristic texts, most likely the Liber de gloria;** 6) to 
“letters” of Folmar, and his writings against the Emperor.** If the 


85. PL 194, 1075CD; 1078C. 

86. PL 193, 585-586; see especially 586B: “Qui (papa) licet multis intendere 
habeat, tamen quaestioni vestrae succincte respondit.” 

87. For numbers 2-4, see edit. cit., 247: “literas ejus de corporis et sanguinis 
dominici sacramento, pravo sensu detestabiles, et qualiter eaedem literae a viris 
catholicis et illustribus confutatae sunt, qualiterque literarum ipsarum confutatio 
ac detestatio ad ipsius personae in hac praesertim parte profecerit emendationem, 
subnectere visum est.” 

88. Ibid., 95. 

89. Ibid. 3: “noster Follis-amarus non quiescit, scribit et rescribit, legendas 
circumfert epistulas libere increpationis plenas. Principes occulte scriptis infamat.” 
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work of Gerhoh referred to is really the De gloria, Arno worked 
rather slowly; that is suggested, also, by a text at the end of the 
Apologeticus: “Verum hunc Apologeticum . . . in silentio meo et 
quiete spiritus mei contexui.”* 

Conscious that documents unavailable for us may change our 
perspective, let us try now to make some kind of synthesis of our 
findings. In December 1162, Folmar sent to the Archbishop of 
Salzburg a letter on the Eucharist and one opuscule attacking the 
christological doctrine of Gerhoh. An Augustinian of Rohr, a 
former student of Gerhoh, saw the documents before they reached 
Salzburg; it was then shortly after Christmas. Still the same year 
(that means in our terminology certainly before March 25, 1163) 
he wrote about it to Folmar and Gerhoh. The documents arrived 
at Salzburg, and a cleric of the city attacked the Eucharistic doc- 
trine of Folmar. It does not seem that the writings of Folmar 
went immediately to Reichersberg, since as far as we know no 
writing of Gerhoh, composed before his trip to Bamberg-Nueren- 
berg, alludes to them. In July or August Gerhoh had a meeting 
with the bishops of Bamberg and Salzburg at Bamberg; these 
bishops asked him to write a retractatio, his Liber de Gloria. He 
goes then to Nuerenberg, August 1163, where the emperor asks 
him questions about the meeting of Bamberg; Gerhoh finds out that 
some people are gossiping about what was said and done at Bam- 
berg. During his absence, at Reichersberg they receive the writ- 
ings of Folmar sent to the Archbishop some months earlier, Arno 
immediately starts his Apologeticus. Upon his return Gerhoh sees 
the documents, speaks about them in the Liber he had to compose, 
and writes about the letter on the Eucharist to the abbot of Ebrach, 
who communicates about it with the bishop of Bamberg. In the 
meantime, Eberhard of Bamberg and Gerhoh exchange some letters 
dealing with the “vassal incident” at the meeting of Bamberg, and 
the gossip of the Imperial court on occasion of the same meeting. 
In the beginning of 1164, at the moment De gloria is finished (in 
February we suppose), Gerhoh received a letter from the Pope, 
and sent quite some correspondence to Soissons; the papal court 
answered at the end of March, more or less silencing the Prae- 
positus of Reichersberg, and leaving the final decision for the future. 
Around the same time, Spring 1164, Eberhard of Bamberg calls 
Folmar and Adam of Ebrach to him; Folmar has to condemn his 


90. Ibid., 245. 
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Eucharistic doctrine as expressed in his letter to Eberhard of Salz- 
burg; but, since the bishop of Bamberg is rather on the side of 
Folmar and certainly against Gerhoh in the christological ques- 
tions, nothing is decided in that field. The Archbishop of ‘Salzburg 
died on June 22, 1164, and the subsequent political troubles in 
the Empire and especially in the Archdiocese of Salzburg bring 
the doctrinal disputes to a standstill. 

It seems to be sufficiently certain that the Apologeticus was 
started in 1163, most likely in August. The time of its being 
finished remains vague; but, even admitting that Arno worked 
rather slowly, we are not mistaken, we believe, in admitting that 
it was finished before the end of 1164. Since Arno mentions the 
Archbishop of Salzburg twice without making allusion to his 
death,*! there is some likelihood that his work was written before 
July 1164. 


Tue Sources or THE Apologeticus 


Before speaking about the problem as such, it seems useful to 
say a few words about the structure of the book. 

After reading more than one-third of the Apologeticus, the 
reader is quite astonished in finding out that Arno intends to quote 
the writings of the Fathers “at the end of the opuscule,” since he 
cited already some in the first part." Some forty pages later,’ the 
reader sees what Arno meant. Here the author says: “Since we 
now started weaving the sayings of the Fathers into our opuscule, 
let us add some more”—he had just quoted Damascene. As a mat- 
ter of fact, from then on the citations become more numerous. 

Consequently, pages 1-130 are considered by the author as 
being more personal work, pages 131-247 as more containing 
quotations of the Fathers and orthodox authors. This means that 
the latter part belongs to those pages which are written, it seems, 
after the Liber de gloria et honore Filii hominis, because from the 
point of view of time of redaction, the structure in the Apolo- 
geticus is the following: a page and a half of introduction (p. 1-2) 


91. Ibid., 2 and 95; but we do not absolutely exclude that Eberhard died when 
Arno was writing the part of his work following p. 95. 

1. Edit. cit., 95: “Et nos quidem possemus patrum dicta . . . huic opusculo 
intexere. Hoc a magistro nostro G. . . . jam factum est, et nos id ipsum in calce 
opusculi faciendum distulimus.” 

2. Ibid., 132: “Jam vero quia semel patrum dicta coepimus huic nostro opus- 
culo intexere, alia quoque his innectamus.” 
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written when everything was finished; p. 2-95, composed at the 
time Gerhoh was writing his De gloria (the first pages even be- 
fore that book, since Gerhoh was not home when Arno received 
Folmar’s writings and started composing); p. 95-247, written after 
the De gloria (in the manuscript of Arno there followed a series 
of letters, as we said, but they are not in the edition of Weichert) .* 
We will have to remember the structure of the book, especially 
when speaking about the relations between Arno and Gerhoh. 


a. Greek Sources 


Arno mentions the councils of Nicea, Constantinople, Ephesus, 
and Chalcedon, but he quotes only Ephesus. From among the 
heretics, we find Paul of Samosata, Arius, Photinus, Nestorius, 
Eutyches and Dioscorus; from the Fathers: Athanasius, Chrysostom, 
Denis the Areopagite, and John Damascene; Denis, of course, is 
pseudo-Denis, the Areopagite, but the name is only mentioned in 
comparison with Hilary;* “Athanasius” always means the pseudo- 
Athanasian symbol. Compared with the Latin authors quoted, the 
citations are not numerous, and we believe that from Greek litera- 


ture the Apologeticus contains first-hand quotations from Damas- 
cene only. 


John Damascene. 


J. de Ghellinck mentions that Damascene’s De fide orthodoxa is 
quoted on “pp. 131, 150, 154, 162, etc.”® Here we offer an ex- 
haustive list:—p. 45: a few words from III 7 are used; p. 131: 
quotation from III 2; p. 150: citation from III 8; p. 154: some ten 
lines from III 3; p. 154-155: a shorter quotation from a passage 
following in the same chapter; p. 162: use of the preceding text; 
some words are quoted; p. 169: a short citation from III 3. 

All these quotations are introduced by a simple “Johannes 
Damascenus”; the text on p. 154-155 by the equivalent “Paucis 
namque interpositis . . . ait”; never is the title of the book used 
named, but only the author; never is anything quoted outside the 
chapters translated by “Cerban” (III 1-8). 


3. Ibid., 247. 

4. Ibid. 81: “Verum noster ille agonotheta Follis-amarus, lector eximius, in 
tantum lectioni ejus (Hilarii) familiarissimus est, ut eum Graecum existimet, 
Dionysii Areopagitae lectioni longe obscuriorem.” 

5. Le mouvement, p. 395. 
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In the first place let us consider the text on p. 150, because on 
the strength of this quotation de Ghellinck says that Arno used 
neither the “Cerban” version nor the translation of Burgundio,® 
and because we shall have to deal with the conclusions made here 
in the consideration of some other texts. 

To make it easier for the reader, we copy now Arno’s text; in 
italics are the words particularly used in our subsequent argu- 
mentation: 


Duae sunt naturae Christi ratione et modo differentiae, unitae vero 
secundum hypostasin. Unus igitur Christus est, Deus perfectus et homo 
perfectus, quem adoramus cum patre et spiritu una adoratione cum 
acranton, id est incontaminata ejus carne; non inadorabilem carnem 
dicentes: adoratur enim in una Verbi hypostasi, quae hypostasis gen- 
erata est; non creaturae venerationem praebentes: non enim ut nudam 
carnem adoramus, sed ut unitam deitati in unam hypostasin Dei Verbi, 
duabus reductis naturis. Timeo carbonem tangere propter ligno co- 
pulatum ignem. Adoro Christi mei simul utraque propter carni unitam 
deitatem; non enim quartam appono personam in trinitate, sed unam 
personam confiteor Verbi et carnis ejus. 


This is the final passage of III 8; consequently, Arno had quite 
a few possible sources for this citation: “Cerban”, Burgundio, Peter 
Lombard, and maybe Eberhard of Bamberg, who copied this text 
from the Sentences. Gerhoh quotes this text twice, viz. in his 
De gloria et honore Filii hominis and in his Liber de novitatibus 
huius temporis;" but, in both cases he omits the first phrase “Duae 
sunt . . . secundum hypostasin”; and in the second book men- 


” 


tioned he omits also the last two lines, “non enim quartam. . . . 
For this reason Gerhoh cannot be Arno’s (sole) source; he is ex- 
cluded, also, since he twice follows the version of “Cerban,” which 
partly differs from Arno’s citation. Arno simply follows the 
“Cerban” version as corrected by Peter Lombard with the aid of 
Burgundio’s translation; his model was then either directly the 
Sentences, or Eberhard. Now, we saw the text of Eberhard con- 
tains some slight variants.* If these variants are due to the Bishop 
of Bamberg himself, and not to his copyists, we have to conclude 
that Arno transcribed the passage immediately from Peter Lombard. 

Nevertheless, it seems that Arno knew where Peter’s text came 


6. Ibid. 
7. PL 194, 1114-1115; edit. Thatcher, 197. 
8. Franciscan Studies X (1950), 335. 
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from, and corrected it slightly with the aid of the “Cerban” ver- 
sion. We are speaking here about the words we printed in italics, 
cum acranton id est incontaminata eius carne; Peter Lombard and 
Eberhard follow Burgundio, cum incontaminata carne eius, the 
“Cerban” text as conserved by the manuscripts of Admont and 
Reun reads, idem immaculata carne ipsius, the editor of these 
codices, Szigeti, did not know what to do with that obscure idem.® 
The text of Arno explains that the word “idem” is a corruption of 
id est, after acranton was dropped. That acranton id est was con- 
tained in the original of “Cerban”, is confirmed by Gerhoh in the 
Liber de novitatibus huius temporis, “cum 4&xpavrov id est im- 
maculata carne ipsius.”’° We do not even exclude, at this moment 
of our study, that Arno corrected his quotation from the Sen- 
tences by the text of his brother. The final conclusion remains 
the same; he reintroduced an element of “Cerban” dropped by 
Peter Lombard. 


Arno’s quotation on p. 131, the next copied, is taken from the 
De fide orthodoxa III 2; the italics are ours: 


Per operationem autem sanctae Virginis spiritus sanctus praevenit 
in ipsam, et potentia deitatis Verbi receptivam simul et generativam 
praeparans. Et tunc obumbravit ipsam Dei altissimi per se sapientia 
et virtus, id est filius Dei, patri dyoobc.os, id est consubstantialis, 
sicut divinum semen. Et copulavit sibi ipsi ex sanctissimis et puris- 
simis ipsius sanguinibus carnem animatam anima rationali et intel- 
lectiva, quae fuit a principio nostrae conspersionis non seminans, 
sed per spiritum sanctum creans; nec paulatim appositionibus com- 
pleta, figurata, sed subito perfecta, et Dei Verbum, id est, persona 

10 realiter facta est carni persona. 


Peter Lombard has a parallel citation,* but we cannot say that 
Arno simply copies the Sentences. That appears especially from 
the ending of the two quotations: after the words “per spiritum 
sanctum creans,” Peter Lombard, without saying so, interrupts the 
text of Damascene by adding a few lines which in De orthodoxa 
fide come somewhat farther on, whereas Arno after the same words 


“per spiritum sanctum creans” normally continues the passage of 
Damascene. 


9. Edit. cit., 21 lin. 22. 

10. Edit. Thatcher, 197. Here and in the rest of our study, we retain the 
orthography of the sources. 

11. Edit. Quaracchi, 558. 
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J. de Ghellinck,”” comparing the quotation of Peter Lombard 
with one of Gandulph and the text of Burgundio, concludes that 
Gandulph depends upon the Sentences; in a note the author adds 
that Peter Lombard seems to use the “Cerban” version of De 
orthodoxa fide. J. de Ghellinck bases his comparison upon the 
first Quaracchi edition of the Sentences,* and the text of Bur- 
gundio as contained in a manuscript of Brussels and one of the 
Mazarine Library of Paris. We are sorry, but the variants of 
Brussels are either not indicated, or badly copied; and the use of 
the critical edition of the Sentences shows us that Peter Lombard 
follows much closer the “Cerban” version than is supposed by de 
Ghellinck. This is still more obvious when we admit in the text 
of both the Sentences and the work of “Cerban” some variants 
which against the unanimous testimony of the manuscripts were 
put in a footnote by the editors; for instance, Szigeti rejects from 
his texts the words id est before Filius Dei, the Quaracchi Fathers 
retain them; on the contrary, the end of the Quaracchi quotation 
is, against all but one of the used manuscripts rationali et intel- 
lectiva, whereas Szigeti following his codices retains rationali et 
intellectivo.* 

No doubt, the text of the Sentences is here basically that of the 
“Cerban” version. But what about some curious variants, then? 
Peter Lombard starts his quotation by Post concessum autem 
sanctae Virginis; “Cerban” has Per optationem autem sanctae Vir- 
ginis, and Burgundio reads Post assensum igitur semper Virginis. 
The words of the Sentences, Post concessum, are seemingly in- 
spired by Burgundio. Lines 4-5 of the citation of the Sentences 
read praeparans, simul autem et generativam; the terms are those 
of “Cerban,” the word order that of Burgundio. 

Finally, what should we think about Peter’s words non seminans, 
sed per Spiritum sanctum creans, words missing in the text of 
“Cerban” as edited by Szigeti? Burgundio has, according to the 
manuscript of the Amzploniana (Erfurt), non spermastikos id est 
non seminaliter, sed conditive per spiritum sanctum; and accord- 
ing to the manuscript of Brussels non spermaticos non seminaliter 
sed conditive per spiritum sanctum. It is very unlikely that Peter 


12. Le mouvement, p. 340-342. 

13. Published together with the Commentary on the Sentences of St. Bonaven- 
ture; it is strange that the author does not use the 2d edit. (Quaracchi, 1916): 
this one is much better, also for the purpose of de Ghellinck’s comparison. 

14. Compare Szigeti, edit. cit., 9, Sentences, edit. cit., 558. 
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Lombard formed his expression out of Burgundio’s words, espe- 
cially since the latter use adverbs spermaticos-spermastikos (the 
added translation supposes an omega), seminaliter conditive. Most 
likely, here also the Sentences are quoting “Cerban,” though the 
words are missing in the Szigeti edition. And here then inter- 
venes the citation of Arno, which conserved the same words non 
seminans, sed per Spiritum sanctum creans. 

Now, except for the obvious error in the beginning of the quota- 
tion (Per operationem), and a seemingly voluntary omission (se- 
cundum verbum Domini, quod dixit angelus, purgans ipsam), Arno 
follows very closely the “Cerban” text; none of the particularities 
of Peter or Burgundio are adopted; consequently, again it seems 
that the “Cerban” version, in the copies older than those of Admont 
and Reun, contained the expression mon seminans, sed per Spiritum 
sanctum creans. Remember that it is absolutely certain that Arno 
had the “Cerban” text before him, and that Peter Lombard inter- 
rupts his quotation exactly upon these words; consequently, if the 
words were missing in Arno’s copy of “Cerban,” he had to be 
rather clever to guess the right place of these words in his citation; 
and they are at their place, as it is proven by the Greek edition 
and the Burgundio translation of the De orthodoxa fide. The last 
phrase of Arno’s quotation also shows that the author had a better 
copy of “Cerban” than the manuscripts of Admont and Reun or 
their model. Arno quotes: nec paulatim appositionibus completa, 
figurata, sed subito perfecta . . . ; the manuscripts of Admont and 
Reun have nec paulatim appositionis completa figura, sed sub uno 
perfecta . . . ; appositionibus is required by both the Greek and 
the context; the case of subito/sub uno is dubious since sub uno is 
either the primitive translation of sige, Or a corruption of subito; 
subito certainly renders better the idea of Damascene. 

Since we are speaking about this particular quotation of III 2, 
let us add a few words concerning the final sentence of the cita- 
tion as we find it in the Sentences. Peter Lombard concludes: 
“Quare simul caro, simul Dei caro, simul caro animata et intellec- 
tiva, simul Dei Verbi caro animata rationali et intellectiva.” The 
editors of the Sentences do likewise. “Cerban” has here, according 
to the Szigeti edition: 


quoniam simul caro, simul Dei caro, simul caro animata anima rationali 
et intellectiva, simul Dei Verbi caro animata rationali et intellectivo. 
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Szigeti copies exactly his manuscripts, but he considers the second 
part of this passage simul Dei Verbi . . . intellectivo as a dittography 
of the common model of the codices of Admont and Reun. The 
text tradition of the Sentences is entangled, partly we believe, be- 
cause the text is obscure and really gives the impression of con- 
taining a useless repetition, and partly because some copyists were 
consulting the corresponding text of Burgundio; the Quaracchi 
editors note that their manuscript of Erfurt writes regarding the 
last five words “Hoc non est in originali Damasceni.”** The best 
codices, upon which the Quaracchi edition is based, read for the 
first rationali et intellectiva: rationalique et intellectu; among these 
manuscripts is the one of Troyes, written in 1158, consequently 
before the Apologeticus was composed, and before the manuscripts 
of Admont and Reun were copied; but one of the codices, Z in 
the apparatus of the Quaracchi Fathers, notes that his model had 
(rationalique et) intellectivo. Observe that the construction 
(rationali) que et has plenty of chance of being original: “Cerban” 
loved that formula, and translated that way the Greek te xa’. 
The last words of our quotation are rationali et intellectivo in al- 
most all the manuscripts of the Sentences, exactly as in the “Cerban” 
text. 


Now, the corresponding passage reads in the version of Bur- 
gundio: 


Brussels ms. “quare simul caro, simul verbi dei caro, simul caro animata 
rationalis et intellectualis”; Amzploniana ms. “quare simul caro, simul dei 
verbi caro, simul caro animata anima rationali et intellectuali.” 


Thus it appears that, again, Peter Lombard’s text is fundamentally 
that of “Cerban,” slightly corrected (quoniam/quare) by the 
Burgundio text. 

We believe that the unjustified reduplication of “Cerban,” taken 
over by Peter Lombard, is due to very ancient marginal correc- 
tions, made most likely by the translator himself, and certainly 
introduced into the text before 1158, without effacing the ex- 
pressions to be corrected."® In other words, our hypothesis is that 
“Cerban” first had “quoniam simul caro, simul Dei caro, simul caro 


15. The annotator meant the Burgundio version, classical at that time, and 
commonly quoted by the great Scholastics. 

16. The oldest existing manuscript of the Sentences, one of Troyes, contains 
this passage. 
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animata anima rationali et intellectiva”, or, maybe “ .. . simul 
caro animata rationalique et intellectivo”. He intended to correct 
“simul Dei caro” by writing in the margin “simul Dei Verbi caro,” 
and “animata anima rationali et intellectiva” or its variant, by writ- 
ing “animata rationali et intellectivo”; both marginal corrections 
were misunderstood by an early copyist, and simply added after 
the phrase to be corrected. The copy possessed by Peter Lombard 
contained this “correction,” and in this case Peter trusted more 
the version of “Cerban” than that of Burgundio, since he maintained 
the redundant expressions. 


* %* * 


The other quotations of Damascene in the Apologeticus are less 
troublesome. The rather long quotation on page 154, “Composi- 
tionem naturarum .. . filii Dei,” is taken from De orthodoxa fide 
III 3, and has a parallel text in the Sentences, “Unam hypostasim 

. refulget miraculis”.*7 Peter Lombard not only continues 
where Arno had finished, but what is more important for us, he 
starts later than the Apologeticus, which consequently cannot 
simply depend from the Sentences. We may not exclude a priori 
a possible influence from Peter on Arno for the part of the citation 
both authors have in common. Now, in that common part, Peter 
Lombard has neither the reading of Burgundio nor that of “Cer- 
ban,” but again, he seems to have copied first the text of “Cerban,” 
and corrected it later—rather radically, as a matter of fact—with 
the version of Burgundio. 

On the other hand, the citation of Arno has the reading of the 
“Cerban” version, with a few variants, and among those only one 
coincides with the text of the Sentences. John Damascene, speak- 
ing about the union of the two natures in Christ, says according 
to the “Cerban” version as published by Szigeti:** “Substantialem 
autem, non sicut duabus naturis unam compositam perficientibus 
naturam, sed unitis ad invicem secundum veritatem in unam per- 
sonam compositam Filii Dei.” The word unitis is written by both 
Peter Lombard and Arno unitas. It is unlikely that Arno has taken 
this variant from the Sentences; it seems that either the original 
version of “Cerban” had this reading, and consequently that we 
have to correct the Szigeti edition, or that Arno himself changed 
here the text of “Cerban”; the first hypothesis is more likely, since 


17. Edit. Quaracchi, 577-578. 
18. Edit. cit., 12. 
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unitas is normal only if we have in mind the rest of Damascene’s 
phrase, omitted by Arno. 


We pointed out already that Peter Lombard continues quoting 
when Arno stopped. Now, the small citation of the Apologeticus 
(p. 169), “Creatum permansit creatum, et increatum increatum,” is 
taken exactly from the part still quoted by the Sentences but omit- 
ted by Arno. Who is here the source of the Apologeticus, Bur- 
gundio, “Cerban,” Peter Lombard or Gerhoh? Gerhoh” is to be 
excluded, since he has only “Creatum permansit creatum”; the 
Sentences here follow Burgundio “quod creabile mansit creabile, et 
quod increabile increabile.” ‘The obvious conclusion is that Arno 
depends on “Cerban.” One difficulty: the Szigeti edition has only 
“Creatum enim permansit creatum,” omitting “et increatum in- 
creatum”; but, it is not likely that Arno made his “et increatum 
increatum” from Burgundio’s and Peter Lombard’s “et quod in- 
creabile increabile.” Again, it seems that Arno had a text of 
“Cerban” better than that conserved by Szigeti’s manuscripts of 
Admont and Reun: by way of homoioteleuton their model had 
forgotten to copy “et increatum increatum.” 


Arno’s citation on p. 154-155 is taken from De orthodoxa fide 
III 3, near the end of the chapter: 


Scimus enim, sicut “nam ipsius personam, sic et naturarum ipsius dif- 
ferentiam salvari. Qualiter enim salvabitur differentia nisi salvatis dif- 
ferentiam habentibus ad invicem? Differentia enim differentium est 
differentia. 


The terms printed here in italics are written in the nominative by 
the manuscripts of Admont and Reun; their editor corrected only 
differentiam/ differentia.» We believe that the scribes of these 
codices or, better, their common model three times overlooked the 
abbreviated endings in the manuscript. To this quotation we do 
not find a parallel text in the Sentences or the works of Gerhoh, 
but the text is used a second time, and in part more or less freely 
quoted by the Apologeticus: 


Unde ait J. Damascenus non solum differentias naturarum, sed et quae 
differentiam habeant ad invicem, in Christo salvari. Differentia enim, 


19. Liber de gloria et honore Filii hominis (PL 194, 1140C). 


20. Szigeti, edit. cit., 12; it is not clear to us why he corrected only differentia, 
and not una ipsius persona also. 
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inquiens, differentium differentia est; nec possunt salvari differentiae, 
nisi salvatis ad invicem habentibus differentiam (Edit. C. Weichert 
162). 


Arno’s very first reference to Damascene** does not allow, we 
believe, a clear-cut conclusion concerning the direct source of 
our author. We reproduce the text here, but we add the quota- 
tion marks indicating the passages which, we believe, are con- 
sidered by Arno as some sort of quotation: 


Quod si huic assertioni putatur obviare illud Joannis Damasceni, dicen- 
tis: Quod “Christus totus Deus, totus homo, sed non totum, inquit, 
Deus nec totum homo—quia non solum Deus nec solum homo”: ego 
. . . Expositoriae vero, quae dicit, quia “Christus non est solus Deus”, 
determinationem ex parte esse praedicati, quis non videat? 


The text is taken from III 7; and, since the Greek terminology 
and construction were easy, the version of Burgundio and “Cerban” 
are very closely related.** Nevertheless, Peter Lombard* again 
does not simply follow one of them; he has his own “version.” 
Now, Arno shortened either “Cerban” or the quotation of the 
Sentences; a decisive judgment is impossible, because he omits the 
conjunctions and so forth which show the difference between 
“Cerban” and Peter Lombard. Anyway, we exclude direct in- 
fluence from Burgundio, since, in the other much clearer cases, 
no direct influence of Burgundio is visible. Gerhoh is to be ex- 
cluded also since he quotes two passages of the same chapter of 
De orthodoxa fide,* but the text cited by Arno is to be found 
exactly between those two passages. 


Thus, it appears that Arno, in utilizing the work of St. John 
Damascene mainly and directly, viz. not copying from the writings 
of his brother Gerhoh, uses the translation of “Cerban”; at least 


21. Edit. Weichert, 45; incidentally, Arno never mentions the title of 
Damascene’s book; did he not trust the title given by Gerhoh? Did he know the 
real title of the book was De orthodoxa fide? Or was the work the only writing 
of Damascene Arno had heard about? 

22. All our texts of the Burgundio version mentioned in this study were 
checked with the manuscripts Erfurt Amploniana F. 179 and Brussels Bibliothéque 
Royale 893-98. 

23. Edit. Quaracchi, 653-654. 

24. Liber contra duas haereses, PL 194, 1171BC (Confitemur ipsum unum. . . 
non divisionem monstramus personae); Liber de novitatibus huius temporis, edit. 
Thatcher, 216 (Sciendum autem .. . permanens ipsa impassibilis). 
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in one case he is under the influence of Peter Lombard, copying 
an amalgamated quotation of the Sentences; there is no evidence 
that Arno had the translation of Burgundio at hand. In several 
instances his quotations permit us to correct the “Cerban” trans- 
lation as preserved by the manuscripts of Admont and Reun, and 
edited by Szigeti; Arno’s copy of the version was not only older, 
but more complete and more correct.” 


Other Greek Sources 


Of the remaining Greek sources, we practically have to speak 
only about the pseudo-Athanasian symbol, St. John Chrysostom 
and the Council of Ephesus, since the rest, i.e., Nice, Constanti- 
nople, etc., are referred to rather than quoted by Arno. The case 
of the symbol, of course, is simple. Arno had to say his Office, 
and the mediaeval monks knew quite a bit of it by heart; further- 
more, he always quotes the same verse:** “Aequalis patri secundum 
divinitatem, minor patre secundum humanitatem.” The same text 
is cited many times by Gerhoh. We know that Letter IX of 
the Gerhoh collection contained twelve “canones” of the Council 


of Ephesus: they were copied there by Eberhard of Bamberg, 
as an appendix to his letter.2’ It seems reasonable to treat the 
quotations of the symbol and the Council, as well as both small 
citations of Chrysostom,”* together with the Latin sources of the 
Apologeticus. Their natural place in our study is there. 


b. Latin Sources 


In the writings of Van Doren and de Ghellinck we found some 
references to Peter Lombard, Hugh of St. Victor and Gerhoh of 
Reichersberg.”” Some of these references are exact and helpful; 


25. This conclusion was suspected rather than proven by J. de Ghellinck, Le 
mouvement, p. 395. 

26. Edit. cit. 67, 79, 81, 96, 125, 166, 229-230, 244. The verse in these cases 
is either really quoted, or at least referred to, with one exception: on p. 27 Arno 
cites: ‘“Sicut anima rationalis et caro unus est homo, ita Deus et homo unus est 
Christus.” 

27. PL 193, 521CD: “Ad evidentiam praemissorum duodecim capitulis Ephesini 
concilii Cyrillo praesidente promulgatis totidem blasphemias Nestorii subter an- 
notavimus;” the editor adds, “Desunt in cod.,” and he did not supply them either. 

28. Edit. cit., 171 and 204. 

29. Van Doren, art. cit. 540: “Arno écarte parfois des doctrines de Pierre 
Lombard (cf. p. 13 et 39 et Sent. 1. Ill, dist. VII, G; p. 72 et 83, et Sent. 
1. Ill, dist. IX; p. 96, et Sent. 1. Ill, dist. XIV) ;” we copied the text of Van Doren 
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others are simply wrong. Anyhow, Van Doren and de Ghel- 
linck solve only a very small part of our problem. 

We intend to speak first about the authors more or less contem- 
poraneous to Arno, since we are allowed to believe that Arno is a 
writer true to the customs of his time. The authors of the XII cen- 
tury, and those of the following centuries for that matter, frequently 
did not personally study the Fathers of the Church; consequently, 
as soon as we know Arno’s more recent sources, we shall possess 
in many instances the immediate and real sources of his patristic 
citations. 

From contemporaneous authors, the following are explicitly 
mentioned: St. Bernard, Florus, Folmar, the “Glossator catholicus” 
or the author of the so-called Glossa ordinaria, Hugh of St. Victor, 
Peter Lombard and Rupert of Deutz; the following implicitly: 
Gerhoh and Gilbert de la Porrée, and maybe Eberhard of Bamberg. 
Several times Arno refers to contemporaries with a vague “dicunt.” 
Considering the context and also the works of Gerhoh, this means 
disciples of Abelard, Gilbert, Peter Lombard and Folmar; their 
being writings or simply oral teachings and discussions is not clear.*° 

Among the older Latin authors the following are quoted: 
Ambrose, the “Ambrosiaster” under the name of Ambrose Autbert 
monk of Monte Cassino, Boethius, Pope Cajus, Cassian, Grego 
the Great, Hilary, Jerome, Leo I, Maximus bishop, Sedulius (im- 
plicitly), and the author of the “Vita S. Martini.” The authors 
most quoted are Augustine and Hilary; then follow Ambrose and 
Jerome; most of the others are only occasionally cited or re- 
ferred to. 


The Glossa ordinaria 
Arno quotes the Glossa only once: 


Unde glossa quoque illa in principium primae epistolae Pauli ex patrum 
sententiis et sensu sumpta; quae talis est: Tanta est, ait catholicus ille 





to show that his references are very vague, and even obscure; he refers also to one 
quotation of Hugh, and the citation of Bernard and Rupert, but without identify- 
ing the texts quoted. De Ghellinck, Pierre Lombard, loc. cit., 1952; Arno edit. 
Weichert, 13, utilizes letter XVII of Gerhoh (PL 193, 565CD); same article, 2006; 
Arno, edit. cit., 14, copies letter XVIII of Gerhoh (PL 193, 566B); Le mouvement, 
p- 199: Arno 97-98 is the very first to quote the Summa Sententiarum, under the 
title Sententiae Novi Testamenti, as a work of Hugh of St. Victor; Le mouvement, 
p- 268: Arno 12-13 refers to Peter Lombard, calling him “nominatus magister.” 
30. We cannot discuss in this article the réle of these men; we have to exclude 
Folmar, also: the work against which Arno is fighting is lost, and the Letter on 
the Eucharist is not quoted, we believe, but only referred to in general terms. 
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glossator, unio utriusque naturae, ut totum dicatur Deus, totum homo: 
et haec conversim de se praedicantur.—Quod non est in rebus hominum. 


Weichert considers the last six words as not belonging to the 
quotation; as a matter of fact, they do, although Arno changed 
slightly the latest part of the quotation: “ut totum dicatur Deus, 
totum homo et vicissim homo deus deus homo. quod non in 
substantiis hominis.” ‘Thus runs the published text of the Glossa.** 
Arno does not remark that the gloss was taken from the works 
of St. Augustine. Speaking about Damascene as used by Arno, we 
saw that our author uses the Sentences once; the gloss on Rom. I 
3 is not copied by the Sentences.** Arno does not follow Peter 
Lombard’s Commentary on Romans, either: Peter reads with the 
Glossa “et vicissim Deus homo, homo Deus,” but he omits the 


last words of the quotation, which are, though changed, copied 
by Arno. 


Bernard of Clairvaux and Rupert of Deutz 


In the writings of both Gerhoh and Arno these two names were 
constantly connected;** the reason for this is implicitly given by 


the Apologeticus, viz. Bernard and Rupert were two bright lights 
in the sky of that time.* 


As far as our study is concerned, the case of Bernard is not pre- 
cisely the same as that of Rupert: both are quoted only once, but the 
text of Bernard is most likely not directly taken from the fourth 
homily of Bernard on the Gospel of St. Luke, but rather from 
Gerhoh’s De gloria;** anyway, Arno’s quotation is identical with 
Gerhoh’s; on the other hand we did not find in the writings of 
Gerhoh, our citation of Rupert. Arno makes identification of 
the text rather easy, introducing it—on mentioning that Rupert 
commented on both the Old and the New Testament—by saying 


31. We used the edition of Strasburg, 1481, vol. IV a 3. 

32. Edit. Quaracchi, 566. Peter copies part of the Glossa, but not the text we 
are discussing. 

33. See text of Arno quoted, and PL 191, 1307C. 

34. Arno. Scutum Canonicorum (PL 194, 1519); Apologeticus, edit. cit., 142- 
144; Gerhoh, e.g. De gloria, PL 194, 1131-1134. 

35. Edit. cit., 142: “Abbas Claraevallis Bernhardus, magnum utique nostro in 
tempore caeli luminare;” 143: “Ruodpertus quoque Tuiciensis abbas, et ipse nostri 
temporis praeclarum luminare.” 


36. PL 194, 1158-1159; for the original of Bernard, see Homiliae super “Missus 
est” IV 4-5 (PL 183, 81C-82A). 
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that the quotation arises “in Genesin super conceptione Sarae 
sterilis;’” we found it indeed in Rupert’s Commentary on Genesis, 
Book V 37.%* 

We know that Gerhoh had personal relations with Bernard 
and Rupert; consequently, it is quite normal that the library of 
Reichersberg possessed the works of these authors. Maybe, 
Rupert was given a certain priority in reading him, since he had 
the mentality of the school of Reichersberg. 


Hugh of St. Victor 


Another favored contemporary was Hugh of St. Victor. Arno 
has plenty of consideration for him, and even a touch of affection. 
He introduces him as “our Hugh,” a famous man, a great scholar.** 
Nevertheless, Arno has been astonished by “our Hugh,” upon 
finding in his writings some unorthodox expressions. 

Arno quotes two works of Hugh, one in which he discussed 
the soul and wisdom of Christ, and another he calls “Sentences 
of the New Testament.” The first is Hugh’s De sapientia animae 
Christi; Arno quotes twice, and correctly, the same phrase: “aliud 
est sapientia sapere, aliud sapientiam esse.”*° A priori Arno has 
four possible sources: De sapientia animae Christi of Hugh; his 
De sacramentis, which quotes the opuscule under the title De anima 
Christi and copies the phrase contained in the Apologeticus;* two 
works of Gerhoh: the Liber contra duas haereses, which quotes 
De Sacramentis, but omitting that part of Hugh’s phrase where 
he says that he takes the expression “aliud est sapientia sapere, aliud 
sapientiam esse” from his opuscule De anima Christi;** and Gerhoh’s 
De gloria et honore Filii hominis, where the passage containing the 
title of the opuscule is copied also.4? Which was now the real, 
immediate source of Arno? Gerhoh twice refers to De Sacra- 
mentis, which makes it unlikely that Arno directly quotes De 
anima Christi. He could have taken all that he says from the 
works of his brother, especially from De gloria; since this writing 
has much in common with the Apologeticus, as we shall see, it is 
quite possible that Arno uses here also the De gloria. 


37. PL 167, 401AB. 

38. Edit. cit. 97: “noster Hugo, vir illustris;’ 98: “tantae eruditionis vir;” 
“clarus vir atque doctor;” 175: “Verba Hugonis, viri illustris.” 

39. Apologeticus, edit. cit., 97 and 175; cf. the original, PL 176, 853A. 

40. De Sacramentis Il, pars 1 6 (PL 176, 383CD). 

41. PL 194, 1163CD. 

42. PL 194, 1135BD. 
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The second quotation is still more troublesome. Arno refers 
to the beginning of Hugh’s Sententiae Novi Testamenti, where 
he found written that Christ, as man, is not the Son of God; 
this phrase, adds Arno, astonished him, since in the same Sentences 
it is written that Christ is entirely God, entirely man, entirely 
of God the Father, and entirely son of the Virgin, which then 
in that work (the Sentences) is exemplified from the natural 
order: Isaac was entirely the son of Abraham, and entirely the 
son of Sarah.** Speaking about the Summa Sententiarum, formerly 
attributed to Hugh of St. Victor, but at present considered a 
spurious writing, J. de Ghellinck, referring to this quotation of 
Arno, says that our author was the very first to quote the Summa 
Sententiarum under the name of Hugh of St. Victor.“* We fear 
that de Ghellinck made his identification too hastily. The very 
first words of the Arno quotation are quoad sensum, not to the 
letter, in the passage of the Summa referred to by de Ghellinck, 
but we went through the entire book and were unable to locate 
the second and better part of the Arno quotation, which is said 
explicitly to be found “in eisdem sententiis.” Conscious of the 
fact that mediaeval authors easily take liberties in quoting the 
titles and texts of books used, we then went through all the 
works of Hugh published in the Latin Patrology (175-177), 
which somehow could have been called “Sentences of the New 
Testament,”*> but the result was zero. It still remains that these 
“Sentences” are not the Summa Sententiarum. 


Gilbert de la Porrée 


The name of Gilbert does not appear in the Apologeticus of 
Aro. But our author does mention and quote a gloss on Philipp. 


43. Edit. cit., 97-98: “circa principium sententiarum Novi Testamenti dixit, 
quod utinam non dixisset, Christum videlicet in eo quod homo est filium Dei non 
esse. Quod ego miror tantae eruditionis viro accidere potuisse, et ei, qui tam 
clare testificatus in eisdem sententiis sit Christum totum Deum... . 

44. Le mouvement, p. 199; he refers to Summa Sententiarum I, 18 (PL 176, 
76CD); the text runs, “Quamvis enim non Filius Dei per naturam secundum quod 
homo . . .;” but a few lines further the Summa makes it clearer: “Si ergo 
quaerantur A me: est Christus Filius Dei? concedam, sed cum determinatione. 
Christus secundum quod homo, est Filius Dei. Si dicatur: per naturam an per 
adoptionem? neutrum concedam, sed per unionem;” this explanation by the Summa 
is an evidence in itself that Arno does not refer to this work. 

45. In icular we analyzed carefully the De Sacramentis Book II; the work 
was sometimes called Sententiae Hugonis, and the second book deals with the New 
Testament. 
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II, 9, taken from the “glossae cuiusdam magni et nomineti 
magistri.”** Gerhoh in his De gloria et honore Filii hominis cites 
exactly the same passage: “Quibusdam videtur . . . cum gen- 
eraretur accepit,” and he identifies the master: it is “Giselbertus,” 
Gilbert de la Porrée.*7 In both works, in that of Gerhoh and in 
the one of Arno, the text is quoted in the beginning of the writing; 
nevertheless, we believe that Arno was the first of the brothers 
to quote the passage, since, as we proved above, Arno started his 
Apologeticus before Gerhoh was back home from Bamberg and 
Nuerenberg, and consequently before he started his De gloria. 

An obvious objection against our interpretation is that Gerhoh 
has the name of Gilbert, Arno not; consequently, in the ordinary 
run of things Arno has to depend on Gerhoh. But our case is 
not a normal one. The authors are brothers living in the same 
monastery, and they had no trouble asking each other where a 
quotation came from. Of course, it is not excluded, but even 
probable, that they had a “florilegium” of quotations both in favor 
of and against their christological concepts; in that case, the “flori- 
legium,” viz. its author(s), Gerhoh, Arno, or both, was the im- 
mediate source of the Apologeticus. 

Still another possibility is that the passage was quoted by Gerhoh 
in one of his writings to Bishop Otto of Freising and his clerics. 
In his Epist. XXIII the Praepositus of Reichersberg mentions that 
he discussed already, in earlier writings sent to Otto, the glosses 
and doctrine of Gilbert, and he does not have to do so all over 
again.** Now, this letter XXIII, though not exactly composed 
around 1150 as said by Langosch,* is certainly written in 1156- 
1158;°° consequently the other writings to Otto were still older. 
Anyway, Gerhoh did not like at all that particular passage of 
Gilbert; this is shown, also, in the Liber de novitatibus huius 
temporis;** that dislike of Gerhoh’s is certainly a reason why the 
passage is quoted by the Apologeticus. 


Speaking about the relations between the writings of Peter 


46. Edit. cit., 11-12. 

47. PL 194, 1080BC. 

48. PL 193, 587A. 

49. Art. cit., 1028-1029. 

50. Otto, the addressee, died Sept. 22, 1158 (Gams, Series episcoporum, 275); 
Letter XXIII (PL 193, 593CD) mentions a work of his to Pope Adrian which 
seems to be the Liber de novitatibus huius temporis, sent to the Pope in 1156. 

51. Edit. cit., 232, 235. 
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Lombard and Gerhoh,® we pointed out that the latter accuses 
Anselm of Laon, Gilbert and Peter of abusing the authority of 
St. Ambrose in interpreting Philipp. Il, 9. The text is not one 
of St. Ambrose, Gerhoh says in his Liber de ordine donorum Sancti 
Spiritus, but one of a certain Ambrose Autbert, monk of Monte 
Cassino; we identified the passage then with a text of the Am- 
brosiaster. Arno, again, follows in this matter the footsteps of 
his brother. Upon quoting Gilbert, he says that the bishop of 
Poitiers, perhaps, mistook Ambrose Autbert for the great Ambrose, 
as other authors were deceived by the homonymy.* Later in the 
Apologeticus, referring explicitly to the passage containing the 
quotation of Gilbert, Arno recalls that the scholastics of his time 
have trouble explaining how there is no contradiction between 
the opinion of Ambrose (Autbert) and the sayings of other 
fathers.5* Arno’s solution is rather radical; the idea of Ambrose 
Autbert does not contain anything good, and is simply to be re- 
jected. We understand this as a point against Anselm of Laon, 
Peter Lombard and Gilbert. 

The Apologeticus refers once to the works of Boethius.® It 
is not really a quotation and Arno does not identify the work 
he is using. Boethius, he says, speaking about the permanence of 
the two natures in Christ, compares the fact with a crown com- 
posed of gold and gems. Now, we find that comparison of 
Boethius in his Liber de persona et duabus naturis.°® Does that 
mean Arno directly utilized the work of Boethius? This remains 
uncertain. All that he says in the passage of the Apologeticus 
could have been taken from Gilbert’s Commentary on the Liber 
mentioned.** Arno’s discussions, taken with grammatical matters 
and the terminology of his contemporaries** make it quite prob- 
able that he read the Commentary of Gilbert. 


Peter Lombard 


We concluded already that Arno, without saying so, copied 
one quotation of John Damascene from the Sentences, and that 


52. Franciscan Studies X (1950), 326. 

53. Apologeticus, edit. cit., 12; Arno makes some reserves for Gilbert, as did 
Gerhoh, Epist. XXIII (PL 193, 591A), saying that Gilbert is perhaps under the 
influence of his predecessors (Peter Lombard and Anselm of Laon, we guess). 

54. Apologeticus, 192. 

55. Ibid., 38. 

56. PL 64, 1351B. 

57. Ibid., 1402C. 

58. E.g., Apologeticus, 30, 74. 
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the Apologeticus twice attacks, again without an explicit reference, 
the Collectanea in Epistolas D. Pauli of Peter Lombard for being 
under the influence of “Ambrose Autbert.” Arno refers twice 
explicitly to Peter Lombard, twice attacking the Sentences and the 
Commentary on the Psalms. 


In the first passage Arno copies a text of Sentences III, dist. 
XXVIII, q. 3, and some comment of Peter on Ps. 98:5, the famous 
“et adorate scabellum pedum eius,”® the second citation being 
interrupted by a remark of Arno.® J. de Ghellinck noted already 
that the same quotations of Peter Lombard are present in Letter 
XVII of Gerhoh, assuming that Arno copied here his brother’s 
work.” The identification is exact; but Arno has taken more 
from the letter than is supposed by de Ghellinck (or better Gerhoh 
from Arno, as we shall see). Almost two pages of the Weichert 
edition are word for word in the Letter of Gerhoh: an attack 
against unidentified disciples of Gilbert, quotation and discussion 
of Peter Lombard, the incident of the chapter of Freisach** which 
we analysed when investigating the date of composition of the 
Apologeticus. 


If our interpretation of the documentation is right, namely that 
Arno started composing his Apologeticus just before Gerhoh be- 
gan writing his De gloria, then in Letter XVII Gerhoh copied two 
pages from the Apologeticus—and not vice versa as maintained 
by de Ghellinck—since the Letter is composed after the De gloria 
was finished; notice that the pages of Arno are among the ve 
first ones in the Apologeticus! The dependency of Gerhoh from 
Arno is quite normal in this case, since the latter personally 
assisted at the chapter of Freisach, described in the passage. 


59. Ibid., 13 and 96. 

60. Sentences Ill, dist. XXVIII, 3 (Quaracchi edit., 681) (the text is there word 
for word; consequently, the reference of Van Doren, art. et loc. cit., to Sentences 
III, dist. VII is inexact); Commentary on the Psalms, PL 191, 895AC. 

61. The editor (Apologeticus, 13) makes the interruption of Arno still greater 
by starting a new paragraph. 

62. J. de Ghellinck, Pierre Lombard art. in DTC, loc. cit., 1952; he refers to 
the Apologeticus, p. 13, n. 12-13 (n. 12-13: read p. 12-13 of the manuscript used 
by Weichert) and PL 193, 565CD. 

63. Apologeticus, 12-14. J. de Ghellinck, art. cit., 2006, refers to the incident 
of Freisach, but his reference to the parallel text of Gerhoh contains a misprint: 
read Epist. XVII (not XVIII) (PL 193, 566B); as a matter of fact the passage 
of the Apologeticus 12-14 is identical with PL 193, 564C-566C: “alicui dicenti 
hominem. . . . Insuper vero et adjunctum;” what immediately follows in both 
Arno and Gerhoh is still identical, but quoad sensum only, not verbatim. 
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Much farther on in the Apologeticus, Arno mentions that, 
according to certain scholastics of his time, to the man in Christ 
only the worship of dulia is due, not that of Jatria; to give an 
example, he refers to the Sentences of Peter Lombard and his 
Glosses on the Psalms where Peter explains Ps. 98, 5. Then 
again he recalls the Chapter of Freisach.* The reference to the 
Commentary on the Psalms is of course the same as in the first 
passage; the text of the Sentences referred to is Book III, dist. IX, 
caput unicum. Here Peter says that the worship of Jatria to 
the soul or body of Christ would be idolatry; to the humanity 
of Christ a special, superior dulia is due; in the same chapter Peter 
quotes a text of St. Augustine explaining Ps. 98, 5. Incidentally, 
in the same chapter of the Sentences, we read the quotation of 
Damascene taken over by Arno from Peter’s work.® 

The Apologeticus alludes a few more times to the disputes of 
the XII century around Philipp. Il, 9 and Ps. 98, 5; one may 
see in these passages implicit references to the Collectanea of Peter 
Lombard, where “et dedit illi nomen quod est super omne nomen” 
is explained, and to the Commentary on the Psalms (Ps. 98), and 


Sentences III, dist. IX exposing “et adorate scabellum pedum eius.” 


Florus of Lyons 


Arno twice quotes a short text from a certain Florus. The 
first time he suggests that the text is a summary of one from 
St. Augustine. The second time, we gather the impression that it 
is a summary of the “Fathers.” Gerhoh gives us the clue.** Though 


64. Apologeticus, 96. 

65. Sentences Ill, dist. IX, cap. unicum, Quaracchi edit. 591-593. Van Doren, 
loc. cit., refers to Sentences III, dist. XIV, which makes no sense. 

66. References to “dulia-latria” problem, consequently to the exegesis of Ps. 98: 
Apologeticus, 72, 83, 153; to Philipp. Il, 9: ibid., 72 and 95. The Apologeticus 
being a christological composition, it is not strange that Arno refers only to the 
christological passages of Peter Lombard’s works. Anyhow, it appears that Arno 
is an early witness in favor of the authenticity of the three main writings of 
Lombard, though he does not help much in solving the problem of the time of 
their redaction. 

67. Apologeticus, 83: “Floro verba ejus (Augustini) breviante dicit: Non 
dividitur ab adoratione, quod conjunctum est unitate;” ibid., 151: “ut verbo Flori 
utar, non separandum ab adoratione, quod conjunctum est unitate.” 

68. De gloria (PL 194, 1158CD), Epist. XV (PL 193, 546D-547A): “Florus 
quoque in Decadis de adoratione scabelli: Non dividitur, inquit ab adoratione, quod 
conjunctum est unitate;” remark that this text is verbatim the first quotation of 
Arno. The quotation of the De gloria is longer; the passage cited by Arno and 
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the editor of the De Gloria makes a mistake citing Florus seemingly 
in a passage of St. Augustine, an intelligent reading of the text 
teaches us that Gerhoh quotes first St. Augustine (or better the 
“Ambrosiaster”), and “Florus ex decadi” (sic). This means— 
and the reading of Epist. XV “Florus quoque in Decadis” confirms 
our interpretation—that Gerhoh is quoting from the first part of 
the Commentary on the Epistles of St. Paul written by Florus, a 
deacon of Lyons, living in the IX century. The Commentary of 
Florus is made up of two parts; the first one, not published as yet, 
is composed of quotations of twelve Fathers of the Church—the 
number of the Fathers explains the reference of Gerhoh “ex de- 
cadis” or “in Decadis”; the second part of the Commentary, which 
is published, is nothing but quotations from different writings of 
St. Augustine. 

In the Apologeticus we find the quotation we are speaking about 
once, under the name of St. Augustine: “Hinc pater Augustinus 
carnem Christi adorandam praedicat: Nemo, inquiens, carnem 
Christi manducat, nisi prius adoraverit. Et non dividitur, inquit, 
ab adoratione, quod conjunctum est unitate.” The first part of 
the quotation really belongs to St. Augustine, Enarratio in Psalmum 
XCVIII, and is quoted, for instance, by the Glossa ordinaria, by 
Peter Lombard in both his Commentary on the Psalms and his 
Sentences, and by Gerhoh.* What about the second part of the 
citation? ‘The repetition “inquiens . . . inquit” allows us to sup- 
pose that something is left out; let us say, the name of Florus. 
Maybe, Arno under the influence of De gloria here attributed the 
passage to St. Augustine. 

Most likely Arno took the text from Epist. XV of Gerhoh, or 
from his De gloria. In favor of Letter XV is the fact that Arno’s 





Letter XV is to be found at the end of that longer text: “Florus ex decadi: 
Exaltate Dominum Deum nostrum.... . Nec dividendum est ab adoratione quod 
conjungitur unitate, quia Deus et homo, Verbum et caro unus est Christus.” 

69. PL 119, 279-420; a most impractical edition, since it gives the incipit and 
explicit of the quotations, and simply then refers to the works of St. Augustine. 
Information on Florus of Lyons is given: M. Manitius, Geschichte der latein. 
Literatur des MA (Munich, 1911), 560-567; P. Godet, Florus de Lyon, art. in 
DTC VI, 1 (Paris, 1924), 53-55. 

70. Apologeticus, 182. 

71. Augustine, PL 37, 1264; Glossa ordinaria, edit. cit., commentary on Ps. 98; 
Peter Lombard, Commentary on the Psalms, PL 191, 895B (thus quoted by the 


Apologeticus, 13 and Epist. XVII as explained above); Sentences, edit. Quaracchi, 
593. 
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first and third quotation is identical word for word with the text 
in that Letter. Anyway, we did not find it either in the Glossa 
ordinaria, or in the biblical works of Peter Lombard. 

Finally, it is interesting to remark how the brothers of Reichers- 
berg, looking for material in their christological struggle, ran 
through different commentaries on the Psalms and on the Epistles 
of St. Paul: already we now have Florus, the Glossa ordinaria, 
Peter Lombard, Gilbert de la Porrée, not to mention the older 
exegetes, as St. Augustine, and so forth. 


Gerhoh of Reichersberg 


An important point in this article ought to be a study of the 
relations between Arno and Gerhoh. We feel sorry that we have 
to limit ourselves for practical reasons, and that we do not possess 
the christological part of Gerhoh’s De investigatione autichristi, 
written shortly before the disputes which produced the Apolo- 
geticus. It might contain, we feel, plenty of material used by 
Arno. 

The previous part of this study has already proved the existence 
of certain relations between the Apologeticus and the Letters XV, 
XVII, XXIII and the De gloria of Gerhoh; we refer to what we 
said about Ambrose Autbert, Bernard, Florus, Gilbert, Hugh of 
St. Victor and Peter Lombard. Let us remember, also, that Arno 
in quoting Damascene had nothing in common with his brother 
except a common source. 

Exception made for the passage containing the description of the 
incident of Freisach, the only contact we found between Arno and 
Gerhoh (we omit here on purpose the strictly doctrinal contacts) 
lies in their quoting different other authors. These, however, are 
numerous. 

We were astonished to find that practically all the quotations of 
the Letter of Gerhoh to Eberhard of Bamberg published in the 
Latin Patrology before the De gloria, are present in the Apolo- 
geticus; only the quotation from Damascene, wrongly cited by 
Gerhoh under the name of St. Basil, is absent.* There follows 
then in diminishing order, the De gloria, the Letters XVII, XXIII, 
XV and XVIII; the De novitatibus huius temporis and Contra duas 


72. PL 194, 1067CD. We believe that Arno omitted this quotation on purpose: 
Eberhard of Bamberg accused Gerhoh of corrupting texts; if he found out that 
the Praepositus had cited Damascene under the name of Basil, he certainly would 
have exploited it against Gerhoh. 
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haereses are only occasionally quoted. Our trouble is that Gerhoh 
repeats the same quotations several times in different writings; this 
means that many times we cannot decide which was the immediate 
source of Arno. Usually we are allowed to consider the De 
Gloria, at least, as a possible source, since the better part of the 
Apologeticus is written after that work, and it is that part which 
contains the last hundred pages of the Apologeticus especially 
reserved for quotations. 

We shall check now the citations of Arno, following the 
alphabetical order of the authors quoted. 

St. Ambrose is quite frequently mentioned. The texts are 
mostly taken from the Expositio evangelii secundum Lucam and 
the De fide ad Gratianum Augustum, the latter usually under the 
title De Trinitate, and once Ad Gratianum. With a few excep- 
tions, most of the quotations are very short; it is especially in this 
second category that the influence of Gerhoh is visible, though 
we have to admit that Arno did some personal reading of Ambrose. 

The part of the Apologeticus containing patristic texts prac- 
tically starts with a quotation of Damascene; the next one comes 
from Ambrose In Lucam III, 10-11, but copied from the De 
gloria." Pages 145-149 contain several texts of Ambrose; this 
passage is important since it shows how Arno combined personal 
contact with Ambrose with the using of the works of Gerhoh. 
The first two citations (p. 145-146) are copied from De gloria;" 
of the next three quotations (p. 147-148), the first one is only 
partly in the De gloria, but identical with one in Letter XV;"* the 
two remaining ones seemingly being taken directly from De fide 
of Ambrose, which work was here the source of both Arno and 
Gerhoh. The last text (p. 148-149) comes obviously from De 
gloria since Arno copies not only the quotation of Ambrose, but 
a remark added by Gerhoh.” 

The most interesting case, as far as the Ambrosian citations are 
concerned, is one of the quotations from the De fide and found 


73. Apologeticus, 132-133; 145-149; 170-171; 238-239; these are the more im- 
portant quotations; what follows refers to small texts or the name of Ambrose 
mentioned: 84, 85, 91, 99, 106, 123, 129-131; 134, 139, 155, 172, 199, 204, 240, 241, 
243, 247. 

74. Apologeticus, 132-133; De gloria, PL 194, 1131AB; Expositio Ev. Lucae III, 
10-11, edit. Schenkl, CSEL 32, 4 (Vienna, 1892), 106-107. 

75. De gloria, 1115AB. 

76. Ibid., 1095AB; Epist. XV (PL 193, 546BC). 

77. De gloria, 1115B (follows immediately the text mentioned under note 75); 
Ambrose, De fide I, 104 (PL 16, 575). 
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at the end of the Apologeticus,* where it covers, in the Weichert 
edition, one page and a half. We found this same text in the 
same order three different times in the works of Gerhoh, viz. in 
Liber de novitatibus huius temporis, in the Liber de gloria et 
honore Filii hominis, and in the Letter to Eberhard.” In these 
three works the quotation is divided into four parts, giving the 
impression that Gerhoh quotes four times a continuous passage of 
Ambrose. As a matter of fact, there are many more passages of 
Ambrose. The first quotation alone is composed of four passages, 
sometimes separated from each other by as much as an entire 
column of the Migne edition of the De fide ad Gratianum. Arno 
has exactly the same divisions and groupments of the texts, which 
cannot be by pure accident. Now, since at least the De novitatibus 
huius temporis is definitely a few years older than the Apolo- 
geticus, Arno here certainly depends upon the writings of his 
brother. From which one, though? We believe directly from 
the De gloria; not that we find in the quotation of Ambrose itself 
any evidence in favor of that theory, but, in the Apologeticus a 
quotation from the letter of Jerome to Amandus follows immedi- 
ately; in the De gloria the same citation follows the mentioned texts 
of Ambrose.*° 

Arno’s writing has at least one more contact with De novitatibus. 
The latter quotes two verses from what is called there an Easter 
hymn of St. Ambrose (in fact the hymn “Aeterne Rex altissime” 
of the matins of the Feast of the Ascension): “Culpat caro, purgat 
caro,** Regnat Deus Dei caro.” Arno quotes the second verse 
introduced by “Ambrosius in hymno.”*? Another contact with the 
De novitatibus is a possible, but not very probable, one: Gerhoh 
utilizes in an argument a short text of Ambrose, changing it some- 
what to benefit a right construction of his own phrase; the same 
text of Ambrose is in the Apologeticus, the original construction 
being conserved.** It is unlikely that Arno reconstructed correctly 


78. Edit. cit., 238-239. 

79. De novitatibus, edit. Thatcher, 210-211; De gloria, PL 194, 1085-1086; Epist. 
ad Eberbardum, PL 194, 1071-1072; Gerhoh evidently liked the quotation; the 
better part of it is cited in Epist. XXIII (PL 193, 592); a small part, in Epist. VIIl 
(PL 193, 510), is quoted by Eberhard of Bamberg. 

80. Apologeticus, 238-240 and De gloria, PL 194, 1085-1087. 

81. The Roman breviary now reads “Peccat caro, mundat caro.” The Am- 
brosian authenticity of the hymn is doubtful. 

82. De novitatibus, edit. Thatcher, 198; Apologeticus, 85. 

83. De novitatibus, 195; Apologeticus, 199, Ambrose, Expositio Ev. Lucae VI, 
93, edit. cit., 273. 
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the text of Ambrose, without checking it—if he does follow here 
the work of his brother. 

The Apologeticus refers to St. Augustine more than to anybody 
else. But, by a closer inspection, we learned that Arno’s work 
contains only a very small number of extensive quotations, and 
what is more important to this study, there is about no contact 
with the writings of Gerhoh which we were able to analyze. 

The longest series of Augustinian texts found at the beginning 
of the Apologeticus, is almost identical with a passage of the De 
gloria.** The relation between the works is evident. Both have 
the same texts in the same order, with one omission by the De 
gloria; and both are followed by the same quotation from Hilary, 
this last text being composed actually by three phrases put to- 
gether.*° We believe that Gerhoh here follows Arno, and not 
vice versa: Gerhoh quoted already two parts of this series in his 
De gloria,*° and what is more decisive the series of Arno is longer. 

Speaking about Florus of Lyons, we mentioned already a phrase 
of Augustine, used by the brothers of Reichersberg as some kind 
of principle, “Nemo carnem Christi manducat, nisi prius adora- 
verit.” The second time we meet it in the Apologeticus it is copied 
with its context of Augustine’s Enarrationes as the last part of a 
series of quotations taken from St. Augustine.** The De gloria 
has parts in the series; but, obviously Arno could not copy it from 
Gerhoh’s work, since the text in the Apologeticus is much longer.** 
The series of Augustinian texts, in the Apologeticus, is immediately 
preceded by that particular citation from Damascene which was 
borrowed by Arno from the Sentences. That was the reason why 
we checked the work of Peter Lombard; and, as a matter of fact, 
Arno again copies from the writing of his enemy.® 

For the remaining quotations we found here and there contact 
between Arno and Gerhoh,®® but never does the context, nor the 


84. Apologeticus, 28-30 (p. 29 had two short texts more than the work of 
Gerhoh); De gloria, PL 194, 1149C-1151A (the texts added by Arno, p. 29, are 
replaced by the words “difficilia enim sunt haec,” erroneously copied by the 
editor as part of the quotation). 

85. Apologeticus, 30; De gloria, 1151A. 

86. Cf. Apologeticus, 29 and De gloria, 1142D and 1143A. 

87. Enarrationes in Ps. 98, 5, n. 9 (PL 37, 1264). 

88. Apologeticus, 150-151; De gloria, 1094-1095, 1113C, 1117B; consequently, 
in the latter work the quotation is torn apart. 

89. Apologeticus, 150 (quotation from Damascene); Sentences, edit. Quaracchi, 
591-592 (Damascene); 592-593 (Augustine). 

90. Cf. supra under the name Florus; further, Apologeticus, 95 and 106, and 
Epist. VIIL (PL 193, 513C); Apologeticus, 136-137 and De gloria 1098D-1099B, 
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citation itself for that matter, clearly suggest that Arno has as an 
immediate source a work of his famous brother. Being a Canon 
Regular of St. Augustine, Arno seemingly did some personal read- 
ing of “Father Augustine,” as he piously calls him a few times. 

St. Athanasius is cited only for a work he did not write, the 
so-called Athanasian symbol. Both phrases quoted by Arno are in 
the works of Gerhoh also.** But we do not pretend that Aro 
depends from his brother in this case. A common liturgical source 
sufficiently explains everything. 

Arno remembers Cajus, Pope and Martyr, only once. We read 
exactly the same quotation in Gerhoh’s letter to Eberhard of 
Bamberg; the text in the De gloria, on the other hand, is some- 
what longer continuing where the two others leave off. If the 
letter to Eberhard were written a few years before the great 
christological debate—which is not impossible—the Apologeticus, 
though not the De gloria, could have used it. But, if the letter 
supposes the reading of the De gloria by Eberhard—which accord- 
ing to us is more likely—then the dependency of Arno from the 
letter is less probable, though not completely impossible. Anyhow, 
Arno still had the De gloria as a possible source. As a matter of 
fact, we rather believe that this book is Arno’s real source. The 
context of our quotation in the Apologeticus is obviously under 
the influence of that writing of Gerhoh’s, as we shall see when 
considering the citations from Pope Leo I. 

St. John Chrysostome was not a complete stranger for Gerhoh.** 
Nevertheless, there is no relation between his reference and the 
two citations in the Apologeticus.* As we know, the brothers 
certainly were acquainted with the writings of Peter Abelard and 
Peter Lombard, as well as with the Glossa ordinaria; but, as far as 





1107, 1154 (about the same texts as Gerhoh’s in Sentences, edit. cit., 575-576: 
maybe Arno, Gerhoh and Peter Lombard follow a common source); Epist. XXIII 
(PL 193, 596); Apologeticus, 240-241 (the first citation of the series) and the De 
gloria, 1087. On p. 135-136 the “Ambrosiaster” Quaestiones Veteris et Novi Testa- 
ment, c. 54 (PL 35, 2254), is quoted under the name of Augustine, of course; the 
title runs Liber Quaestionum novi testamenti (the reference of the edit. “cap. 
45” is either a misprint, or a fault in the manuscript used by the editor). 

91. Apologeticus, 27 and De novitatibus huius temporis, edit. Thatcher, 193; 
the other verse, much more quoted by Arno, “Aequalis patri secundum divinitatem, 
minus patre secundum humanitatem,” is frequently cited in the letters exchanged 
between Gerhoh and Eberhard. 

92. Apologeticus, 176; Epist. ad Eberbardum, PL 194, 1070-1071; De gloria, 
1126AC; the original: Epist. ad Felicem Episc., PL 5, 187D-188A. 

93. Liber de aedificio Dei, PL 94, 1267C. 

94. See 171 and 204. 
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we see, the quotations from Chrysostom are not there, either. 
Maybe, they may be found, for instance, in the unpublished part 
of the works of Florus. Anyhow, we must confess that in this 
case we did not find the direct source of Arno. 

Gerhoh refers many times to the canons of the Council of 
Ephesus under the name of St. Cyril of Alexandria; Arno always 
mentions the Council itself. Our author copies word-for-word 
only two “Canones”; the others are referred to only. Arno did not 
need to read the Acts of the Council. The first canon cited by 
him is copied in the writings of Gerhoh at least seven times, and 
all the canons formed an appendix to a letter of Eberhard of Bam- 
berg to Gerhoh.** Incidentally, these canons of Ephesus merit 
a little study we cannot afford here; our authors seemingly had 
two Latin versions at hand. 

The name of St. Gregory the Great is much more cited by both 
Arno and Gerhoh than that of Chrysostom. Nevertheless, as far as 
our study is concerned, the case of both Fathers is identical: Ger- 
hoh is not the immediate source of Arno.®** One difference with the 
case of Chrysostom is that it is much more likely that Arno took 
his information directly from the original, that is, from Gregory’s 
work. 

An author very frequently mentioned by the Apologeticus is 
Hilary of Poitiers. One reason of the fact, suggested by the book 
itself, is that the opponents of the brothers of Reichersberg at- 
tacked Hilary. Among them was, according to Arno,®* Folmar 
of Triefenstein, who pretended that Hilary was a Greek much 
more difficult to understand than Denis. To grasp the meaning 
of Folmar’s attack, we have to recall that at that time in man 
circles the Greek Fathers were not liked very much; Folmar tried 
to involve Hilary in that antipathy. Actually, many references 
of Arno to Hilary are an apology of expressions of the Father 
of the Church. In other cases our author borrowed his quota- 


95. Ibid., 27, 44, 72, 77, 83, 149-150, 152 (both these last passages really cite a 
canon); 163, 182, 247. 

96. Epist. IX (PL 193, 521CD); many anathemas in De gloria, PL 194, 1144- 
1145. The canon quoted by the Apologeticus, 149-150, see Gerhoh, Epist. XVIII 
(PL 193, 573A); Ps. 131 (PL 194, 876BC); De gloria, 1135, 1144, 1094; Epist. ad 
Eberhardum, ibid., 1071C. 

97. Apologeticus, 6, 47, 49, 58, 79-80, 107, 138-139; 173, 220, 231-232. 

98. Apologeticus, 81 and 179. 

99. Ibid., e.g. 30, 34, 81, and passim. 
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tions from Gerhoh,’® sometimes shortening or completing them; 
sometimes he seems to quote directly from Hilary. In other 
words, Arno is under the influence of his brother and his opponents, 
but personal study of Hilary is to be admitted. 

In quoting Jerome Arno again is clearly influenced by his 
brother, namely by the De gloria and the Liber de novitatibus huius 
temporis..” ‘The better part of his citations of Leo I are taken 
from the Letter to Eberhard and the De gloria, whereas the 


lone reference to a sermon of Bishop Maximus is taken from De 
novitatibus.. 


Though we do not pretend that our analysis of the writings of 
Arno and Gerhoh is complete, we believe that our conclusion is 
closer to the truth than the assumption of de Ghellinck that Arno 
was completely under the influence of Gerhoh; we conclude that 
Arno did quite a bit of personal study and xzesearch, though it 
remains undeniable that our author was influenced by the writings 
of the Praepositus. Finally, let us remark that Arno omits a 
certain number of the usual authorities of his brother, and that 
in a few instances he was the immediate source of Gerhoh. 


100. Apologeticus, 27 and Epist. XXIII (PL 193, 598), cf. De gloria, 1093; 
Apolog., 30 and De gloria, 1150-1151; Apolog., 39 and De gloria, 1107-1108, better 
1157-1158; Apolog., 81 (first citation) and De gloria, 1082, or Epist. VII (PL 193, 
512); Apolog., 133 and De gloria, 1107-1108; Apolog., 153 and De gloria, 1151-1152; 
etc. 

101. Completed by Arno: Apolog., 133-134 and De gloria, 1107-1108, 1128; 
Apolog., 152-153, and part in De gloria, 1151-1152; Apolog., 184-187, and 
of it in PL 194, Epist. ad Eberbardum, 1069-1070, Liber contra duas haereses, 1176- 
1177, Epist. XXIII (PL 193, 598-599); Apolog., 228-229; 246, and Gerhoh, Epist. 
XXIIl (PL 193, 594); De gloria, PL 194, 1082 (Gerhoh has the same texts, but 
not in the order of Arno; but the latter, nevertheless, seemingly depends from 
his brother: after the second citation Arno writes “Ipse idem subsequenter;” these 
words were needed in the text of Gerhoh, not in the one of Arno: text number 
two and three follow normally in the original of Hilary; if Arno had De Trinitate 
of the bishop of Poitiers at hand, he could have seen that his introduction “Ipse 
idem subsequenter” was superfluous); part of the same citation in Epist. ad 
Eberbardum, PL 194, 1070; etc. 

102. Apologeticus, 138 and 169, see De novitatibus, edit. Thatcher, 198; Apolog., 
172-173 (introduction of the citation included) and De gloria, 1119; Apolog., 239- 
240 and De gloria, 1086-1087 (in both writings the citation from Jerome is pre- 
ceded by a long, identical quotation from Ambrose, and followed by the same 
text from De Trinitate I of St. Augustine). 

103. Apologeticus, 138 and Epist. ad Eberhardum, PL 193, 1070; Apolog. 139 
and De gloria, 1127C, cf. Epist. VII, 511B; Apolog., 176-178 and De gloria, 1127, 
1121-1122, 1096C, parts in Epist. ad Eberhardum, PL 194, 1071AB; see Contra duas 
haereses, ibid., 1168-1169; Apolog., 232 supposes a citation on p. 176. 

104. Apologeticus, 122-123; De novitatibus, edit. Thatcher, 215; cf. De gloria, 
1129A. 
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Sedulius—Sulpitius Severus 


Arno cites six verses from a certain “christianae scholae didasca- 
lus.” They were taken from Sedulius’ Carmen paschale, as has 
been said by C. Weichert. We did not find a parallel text in 
Gerhoh. Abelard quotes Sedulius a few times, but his verses are 
not those of the Apologeticus. 

We saw that Folmar pretended that Hilary was a Greek. To 
demolish that opinion Arno refers to the “Vita St. Martini” with- 
out mentioning its author. To become the disciple of Hilary, 
says Arno, Martin did not go to Greece, but to the Gauls. It 
seems quite possible that Arno refers here to the biography of 
St. Martin by Sulpitius Severus. The Apologeticus, in another pas- 
sage, describes a vision of St. Benedict and a similar fact from the life 
of St. Martin; the latter reprehended Brictio for words he had said 
about Martin at a place far away.” The Third Dialogue of Sul- 
pitius Severus relates an unpleasant incident between Brictio and 
Martin,*®* but it does not correspond to what is said here by Arno. 


CoNCLUSIONS 


Arno of Reichersberg, though he did not have much influence on 
subsequent theology, is an interesting witness to the Christological 
ideas of the Bavaria of the XIIth century. In this sense it is of 
some importance to know that his Apologeticus was composed 
from the second half of 1163 through 1164, and also to know how 
it was written. Arno surely was under the influence of the more 
powerful personality of his brother, Gerhoh. Nevertheless, he 
went his own way in quoting, for instance, John Damascene, St. 
Gregory, and so forth. 

Though Arno casts no new light on the date of composition of 
the Sentences of Peter Lombard, nor on that of the version of 
Damascene by “Cerbanus,” he is at least a very early and partly 


105. Apologeticus, 212 (text and footnote); Carmen Paschale Lib. V, verses 
188-193 (PL 19, 724A-725A). 

106. PL 20, 163B; Apologeticus, 81. Sulpitius, Vita B. Martini, is referred to 
by Gerhoh De aedificio Dei, PL 194, 1213, 1227, 1230, 1231, 1246, 1247, 1300, 1322. 

107. Apologeticus, 173; Weichert, ibid., in footnote proposes to change “Bric- 
tionem” to “Brictium,” but Brictio is certainly known in the life of Martin. 

108. PL 20, 220C-221B. Arno refers also, once, to Cassian; Apolog., 107; we 
did not find anything corresponding in Peter Lombard’s Sentences and Com- 
mentary on the Psalms, Gerhoh’s Commentary on the Psalms, or the Glossa 
ordinaria, which according to the context of Arno were possible sources of the 
passage. 
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independent witness to the diffusion and influence of these writings. 
He further helps us to understand better the reactions of the so- 
called School of Reichersberg against certain ideas of Peter Lom- 
bard, Gilbert de la Porrée, Folmar and their disciples. 


Exterus M. Buytaert, O.F.M. 
The Franciscan Institute 
St. Bonaventure, New York 








THE EARLIEST LATIN TRANSLATION OF 
DAMASCENE’S DE ORTHODOXA 
FIDE Ill 1-8 


Past centuries believed that the first Latin translation of the 
De orthodoxa fide was made around 1150 by a lawyer of Pisa, 
called Burgundio.t At present it is certain that Burgundio was 
the first to make a complete translation of the work, but before 
him they had already, in Hungary, a partial version, the so-called 
“Cerban” translation of De orthodoxa fide Il 1-8.” 

Published by R. L. Szigeti, O.Praem.* during World War II, 
in a country which at the end of the fighting disappeared behind 
the Iron Curtain, the first edition of “Cerban” is not well known 
to the West—nor even to the East, most likely. But, even not 
considering this unfortunate fact, the “Cerban” translation merits 
to be edited anew, and for the following reasons: 

1) Szigeti knew that the Greek text used by the translator was 
most likely not completely identical with that published in the PG.* 
Nevertheless, in his apparatus he constantly appears to be con- 
vinced of the contrary. Now, editing an old translation is not 
exactly correcting that version; the editor, we believe, has to try 


1. This version, commonly quoted by the great Scholastics, was never pub- 
lished; that frequently makes the edition of mediaeval texts uneasy: the editors 
have to refer to the PG, which many times has not the expression of the quota- 
tions, thus giving the impression that the Scholastics are speculating about some- 
thing that never was said by Damascene. This is the fundamental reason why 
we are preparing an edition of Burgundio’s translation. 

2. At the time of “Cerban”, Burgundio, Gerhoh, Arno, etc. the De orthodoxa 
fide had still only the original division in a hundred chapters; the division into 
four books with each its own number of chapters was introduced much later 
under the influence of the construction of Peter Lombard’s Sentences. The older 
copies of the Burgundio version still have only the division into a hundred chapters; 
see, for instance, ms. Erfurt Amploniana F. 179, written around 1250, with more 
recent traces of the division into four books. At the time of Scotus the division 
into four books was already common, but not exclusive as yet. See Opera omnia, 
edit. C. Balic (Rome, 1950); in tome II, p. 19, for instance, we read “secundum 
Damascenum 54,” which means in the now traditional division III 7 and not I 8, as 
noted by the editors. Though “Cerban” did not know the division in Books, 
we here adopt the common usage to make reference easier. 

3. Translatio latina loannis Damasceni (De orthodoxa fide L. Ill. c. 1-8) saeculo 
XIl. in Hungaria confecta, (Budapest, 1940). 

4. Ibid. 23, note 1. For the Greek text, see PG 94, 784-1228; the chapters 
translated by Cerban, ibid., 981-1016A. 


[49] 
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to restore the text to what it was as it left the hands of the trans- 
lator. Since the De orthodoxa fide was one of those Byzantine 
writings which was much worked over and a check-up of the 
Greek manuscripts with their numerous additions and omissions is 
evidence enough of this—and since we really have no idea of what 
type of Greek manuscript(s) was used by the Hungarian trans- 
lator, our principle mentioned above gains special significance in 
our case. 

2) The editor did not care about the old citations of the 
“Cerban” version. Now, some of them are preserved by manu- 
scripts older than the codices of Admont and Reun, upon which 
the edition is based; moreover, in several instances the text of 
these quotations actually seems to be purer and closer to the 
architype than that of the manuscripts containing the complete 
version. 

3) Sometimes Szigeti follows too slavishly his manuscripts; for 
instance, he retains the title of the second chapter as title of the 
entire fragmentary version; at the very end of chapter 5, we read 
two lines printed in brackets, which, in a footnote, are accompanied 
by the remark that those lines are not in the Greek text, but 
seemingly are the duplicate of a passage in chapter 6; as a matter 
of fact, the lines are the translation of the Greek title of chapter 6.5 

4) Szigeti adopts, he says, the modern orthography,® which is 
all right; but, obviously, he admits quite a few exceptions, espe- 
cially in the words transliterated from the Greek; he writes 
athomus, Dyonisius, kataclismo, omoysios, phisica, and the like. 
The punctuation, in some cases, is against the sense of both the 
Greek and Latin text. The biblical sources of Damascene are 
only superficially indicated; the other ones entirely neglected. 

These remarks, more or less negatively, constitute our program. 
We, consequently, adopt the modern orthography of the Latin; 
for the Greek words transliterated we follow A. Souter, A Glossary 
of Later Latin to 600 A.D.;' if in this book no model whatsoever 
is present, we simply retain the Greek as given by our sources. 
For establishing our text, we also use the ancient quotations 
known at this moment. Here follows a complete list of these: 


5. Cf. Szigeti, op. cit. (PG 94, 1001C), and in our edit. the title of III 6. 
6. Op. cit., 5. 
7. Oxford, 1949. 
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1) ill 2 lines 16-27: Per operationem (optationem in our edit.) 
... facta est carni persona; Arno 131; Johannes Damascenus® 


2) Ill 2 line 34: hominem deificatum; Gerhoh De gloria et 
honore 1082D; Joannes Damascenus. 


3) Ill 3 lines 18-27: Nos (autem) Christum .. . deitas est; 
Gerhoh Epist. ad Eberhardum episc. Babenbergensem 1067CD; 
Sanctus Basilius in libro De dispensatione Dei. 


4) Ill 3 cf. lines 25-27: Homo unctus, Deus ungens, unctio vero 
humanitatis deitas est; Gerhoh Contra duas haereses 1167A; sanctus 
Basilius in libro De dispensatione Dei. 


5) Ill 3 lines 65-76: compositionem ... Filii Dei; Arno 154; 
J. Damascenus. 


6) Ill 3 line 77: licet “creatum permanserit creatum”;, Gerhoh 
De gloria et honore 1140C; Joannes Damascenus. 


7) Ill 3 line 77: Creatum permansit creatum, et increatum 
increatum; Arno 169; J. Damascenus; the same text, freely and 
anonymously in Gerhoh’s De novitatibus buius temporis 198. 

8) III 3 lines 92-95: Scimus enim... est differentia; Arno 154- 
155; paucis namque interpositis; this fragment follows fragment 5). 

9) III 3 cf. lines 93-95: Differentia enim differentium differentia 
est; nec possunt salvari differentiae, nisi salvatis ad invicem habenti- 
bus differentiam; Arno 162; J. Damascenus. 

10) Ill 6 lines 19-38: Sicut igitur . . . largiatur; Gerhoh De 
novitatibus huius temporis 216; magnus Basilius in libro De dis- 
pensatione. 

11) III 6 lines 62-65: Eadem igitur . .. esse carni; ibid.; Idem 
post aliqua; with this introduction the fragment immediately follows 
fragment 10). 

12) Ill 6 lines 67-69: Quare ... possidet; ibid.; this text follows 
fragment 11) as making one fragment with it. 

13) Ill 6 cf. line 67: si “naturam verbi verbum” dicit Basilius, 
doctor catholicus, ut supra ostendiums . . . ; ibid. 218, with refer- 
ence to fragment 12). 


8. Thus we copy the so-called “lemma” or rubric of the citations. Remark 
that we retain here the orthography of our sources. All the quotations from 
Arno are found in his Apologeticus contra Folmarum, edit. C. Weichert (Leipzig, 
1888); the works of Gerhoh, Liber de gloria et honore Filii hominis, Liber contra 
duas haereses, Epistola ad Eberhardum episc. Babenbergensem are published in 
the PL 194; for Gerhoh, Liber de novitatibus huius temporis, see edit. O. J. 
Thatcher in “The Decennial Publications of the University of Chicago,” I, 4 
(Chicago, 1903), 186-238. 
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14) III 6 cf. lines 67-69: Nam cum “verbum, ut Basilius ait, et 
communitatem substantiae et proprietatem personae possideat ... ; 
ibid. 216; Gerhoh uses fragment 12) in his own argument, after 
quoting fragment 17). 

15) Ill 7 lines 26-44 confitemur ipsum . . . monstramus personae; 
Gerhoh Contra duas haereses 1171BC; Joannes Damascenus in libro 
De dispensatione Dei. 


16) Ill 7 cf. lines 51-54: Christus totus Deus, totus homo, sed 
non totum Deus nec totum homo—quia non solum Deus nec solum 
homo; and somewhat farther on: Expositoriae vero, quae dicit 
quia Christus “non est solus Deus”; Arno 45; Joannes Damascenus. 

17) Ill 7 56-60: Sciendum autem . . . ipsa impassibilis; Gerhoh 
De novitatibus huius temporis 216; Item, post pauca; this fragment 
follows fragment 12). 

18) III 8 lines 20-29: Unus igitur .. . carni unitam; Gerhoh 
De novitatibus buius temporis 197; Johannes Damascenus in libro 
De dispensatione et beneficio nostrae salutis; this fragment has the 
most explicit title of all our fragments; and here also it appears 
that Gerhoh has rather Basil in mind, since immediately after the 
citation he continues: Ecce audimus a Basilio “divinitatem carni 
unitam” ac proinde ipsam carnem simul cum divinitate adorandam 

. , which clearly refers to the end of the text quoted under 
the name of Damascene. 

19) Il 8 lines 20-26: Unus ... deitati unitam; Gerhoh De gloria 
et honore 1114D-1115A; Joannes Damascenus. 

We exclude on purpose the quotations of Damascene in the 
Sentences to avoid contaminating the “Cerban” version by ele- 
ments taken from Burgundio or introduced by Peter Lombard, 
because most of the citations suppose the “Cerban” version but 
more or less corrected by the Burgundio version, and some ex- 
pressions of Peter can be explained only by admitting that he had 
both translations before his eyes, making of them some sort of 
third version. Consequently, we have to exclude also that particu- 
lar quotation which was copied by Eberhard and Arno from the 
Sentences.® All those texts from Peter Lombard and Eberhard- 


9. “Duae sunt naturae ... et carnis eius”: Peter Lombard, Sentences (edit. 
Quaracchi, 1916), 591-592; Arno, op. et edit. cit., 150; Eberhard, Epist. ad Ger- 
hohum, PL 193, 562BC; see our edit. III 8, lines 16-31, “duas dicimus ... et 


carne ipsius”; it appears that Peter and his followers omit the lines 17-20, “et in 
alterutris . . . reducentur.” 
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Arno are used only in rare cases when we have evidence that 
they are useful for our edition.’ 

The reader will see that only three out of our eight chapters 
have a title. We find evidence for these three titles in our sources, 
but nothing for the other five; and we make no effort to supply 
them, since we publish the “Cerban” version, not ours." The 
general title of the version seems to have been simply lobannis 
Damasceni, because neither the codices of Admont and Reun, nor 
Gerhoh, nor Arno give anything else, making allowance for the 
fact that Gerhoh wrongly quotes as title of the “Book” the title 
of the first chapter, and the manuscripts of Admont and Reun 
as title of the “tractatus” the title of the second chapter. 


* * * 


In our edition the biblical texts are printed in italics; quotation 
marks are used for non-biblical quotations of Damascene. 

Many times the translator preserved a Greek word adding its 
Latin equivalent introduced by id est; we put these formulas (id 
est plus the translation) in parentheses since they do not belong 
to the text of Damascene, and since we have to distinguish them 
from similar expressions of De orthodoxa fide.* Also printed 
in parentheses are the words in a rare case seemingly added by 
the translator to make his Latin more readable. In brackets are 
our additions. 


ABBREVIATIONS UsED 


A-—codex 767 of the Benedictine abbey of Admont; contains the 
complete text of “Cerban”, fols. 54v-69r. 

F—Arno Apologeticus contra Folmarum ed. C. Weichert Leipzig 
1888. 

G—Gerhoh; our list of the fragments used and printed above will 
tell the reader which of Gerhoh’s four works is referred to. For 
the text of III 8, since two of his works contain this quotation, 
we have to be more explicit. G De gloria refers to his Liber de 
gloria et honore Filii hominis; G De novitatibus to his Liber de 
novitatibus huius temporis. 


10. Cf. supra, “The Apologeticus of Arno of Reichersberg.” 

11. We were speaking about the titles of III 1, 2 and 6; cf. infra, our edition. 

12. Examples: III 1, line 7, “necrosin (id est mortalitatem)”; similar expression 
of Damascene himself, III 6, line 27, “in corpore Domini, id est in carne ipsius.” 
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R—codex 35 of the Cistercian abbey of Reun; contains also the 
complete “Cerban” text, fols. 517-637. 
PG—J. P. Migne Patrologiae cursus completus. Series graeca. 
PL—J. P. Migne Patrologiae cursus completus. Series latina. 
Szigeti—R. L. Szigeti, O.Praem. Translatio Latina Ioannis Damasce- 
ceni (De orthodoxa fide L. Ill. c. 1-8.) saeculo Xl. in Hungaria 
confecta (Budapest, 1940). 
The numbers (1 2) added to the letters AR mean—1, the copyist 
himself; 2, the corrector. 





TEXT 


[Liser Tertius] 
[Tf] 
De dispensatione Dei et beneficio nostrae salutis 


Suggestione igitur principis daemoniorum inlaqueatum hominem 
et creatoris praeceptum non custodientem, et denudatum gratia et 
praesentia privatum, et coopertum malignae vitae asperitate,—hoc 
est enim folia fici,—et investitum necrosin (id est mortalitatem) 
et pinguedinem carnis,—hoc est enim mortuorum pellium indumen- 
tum,—et paradiso secundum iustum Dei iudicium exulem factum, et 
morte proscriptum et corruptioni subiectum non despexit ille im- 
passibilis, quoniam esse dans bene esse largitur; sed, multis prius cor- 
ripiens et ad conversionem vocans suspirio et tremore, aquae cat- 
aclysmo (id est diluvio), et omnis generis fere perditione, confu- 
sione et divisione linguarum, et angelorum immissione, civitatum 
incendio, figuratis Dei visionibus, bellis, victoriis, subiectionibus, 
signis et prodigiis, et diversis potestatibus, lege et prophetis, per 
quae curata fuit peccati divisio multipliciter diffusi et mancipantis 
hominem, et omnem speciem malitiae ingerentis vitae, et quod 
esset etiam ad bonum hominis regressus, quoniam per peccatum 
mors in mundum intravit sicut bestia silvestris, et indomitam human- 
am corrumpens naturam; adhuc autem liberari, futurum sine pec- 
cato esse et non morti per peccatum subici, amplius autem in- 
nervari et renovari natura et opere instrui, et doceri veritatis viam 
a corruptione quidem removentem, ad vitam autem saecularem 
reducentem et finem, magnum circa ipsum demonstrat philanthro- 
piae (id est hominis amore) pelagus. Ipse enim creator, qui et Filius, 
pro plasmate proprio percepit agonem; et opere magister fit, 
quoniam divinitatis spe hostis deceperat hominem, carnis apposi- 
tione decipitur. Et hoc esse demonstratur simul bonum et sapiens, 
iustumque et possibile Deo: Bonum quidem, quoniam non con- 
tempsit proprii plasmatis infirmitatem, sed occurrens ei cadenti 
manum porrexit; 1ustum autem, quod homine victo non alterum facit 
vincere tyrannum, neque violentia rapit hominem morti, sed quem 
olim per peccatum mancipat mors, hunc bonus et iustus victorem 
iterum fecit et simili similem salvavit, quoniam in invio erat; sapiens 
autem, quoniam huius invii invenit solutionem convenientissimam 
Dei. Et Patris homousios, qui est eiusdem substantiae Patri, 
unigenitus Filius et Verbum Dei et Deus, qui cum esset in sinu 
Dei et Patris et homousios Patri et Spiritui sancto, ante saecula, 
sine principio, qui, cum in principio et ad Deum et ad Patrem esset 


[55] 
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in forma Dei existens, declinans caelos advenit, non deprimens 
humillimam suam altitudinem; sed, despective humiliatus condes- 
cendit ad sui ipsius servos, descensu inenarrabili et incomprehen- 
sibili. Hoc enim ostendit descensus, et cum sit Deus perfectus, 
homo perfectus fit et omnium novorum novissimum perficitur, 
solum novum sub sole; per quod infinita Dei indicatur potentia: 
Magnum enim est fieri Deum hominem. Et Verbum caro incon- 
vertibiliter factum est ex Spiritu sancto et Maria sancta semper 
virgine et Dei genitrice, et mediator Dei et hominum constituitur, 
solus philanthropos (id est amator hominis), mon ex voluntate aut 
delectatione aut applicatione viri aut generatione delectationis in 
matre purissima virgine assumptus, sed ex Spiritu sancto et ex prima 
generatione Adae, et fit subditus Patri secundum nos, et ex ac- 
cepto a nobis nostram inoboedientiam sanat, exemplum nobis oboe- 
55 dientia factus, sine qua non est salutem contingere. 


I. 6 Cf. I Ioh. Ill 21; V 14. 7 Cf. Gen. 1117. 8 Ibid. 9 Rom. 11 5. 12-13 Gen. 
VI 13. 13-14 Gen. X17. 14 Gen. XVIII 1 seq. 14-15 Gen. XIX 1 seq. 16 Ex. 
gratia Marc. XIII 22; Hebr. Il 4. 19-20 Sap. II 24; cf. Rom. V 12. 29-37 Cf. 
Gregor. Nyssen. Oratio catech. magna 22 PG 45 60CD; 65BC. 38-39 Ioh. I 18. 
40-41 Philipp. Il 6; cf. Ioh. I 1 seq. 42-43 Cf. Ps. 17 10; Ps. 143 5. 46 Cf. Eccle. 
110. 47-48 Ioh. 1 14. 49 I Tim. I1 5. 50-51 Ioh. I 13. 

1 Haec versio partialis operis “De orthodoxa fide” lohannis Damasceni a 
“Cerbano” solummodo inscribebatur, ut videtur: Yohannis Damasceni; sic enim 
ab Arnone Reicherspergense semper citatur; ab R quidem inscribitur Incipit 
tractatus Joannis Damasceni de incarnatione Verbi, ab A vero Joannis Damasceni 
de incarnatione Verbi; sed verba De incarnatione Verbi ab amanuensibus erronee 
e tituli capitis secundi deprompta sunt; Gerhohus Reicherspergensis fragmenta 
quaedam huius versionis adhibet sub nomine sive Damasceni sive Basilii, sub titulo 
vero sive De dispensatione Dei, sive De dispensatione, sive adhuc De dispensatione 
et beneficio nostrae salutis (quae verba plus minusve titulum capitis primi con- 
stituunt), sive etiam absque titulo; videsis supra, pp. 51-52. 3 De dispensatione . . . 
salutis/sic G in Lib. de novitatibus huius temporis 197, sed omittendo Dei; G in 
Epist. ad Eberbardum PL 194 1067C, in Lib. contra duas haereses ibid. 1167A 
et 1171B De dispensatione Dei pomit; in Lib. de novitatibus huius temporis 216 
tantummodo De dispensatione; sed haec a G semper ut titulus totius versionis 
considerantur. 25-25 philanthropiae/deest in AR, sed a vocabulis subsequentibus 
requiritur. 35 similem/simile AR. erat/sic A*R, omittit A1. 42 humiliatus/humilia- 
tis AR. 50 philanthropos id est/id solummodo habent AR. 


[II] 


De Incarnatione Verbi 


Missus est angelus ad Mariam Virginem ex davidica tribu produc- 

tam: Sed ex luda natum fuisse Dominum nostrum Iesum Christum 

5 manifestum est, ex qua tribu utique nullus altari incensum posuit, 
quemadmodum dicit Apostolus, de quo certius posterius docebimur. 
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Cui etiam Virgini evangelizans dixit: Ave gratia plena, Dominus 
tecum. Hac autem in sermone turbata, dixit ad ipsam angelus: Ne 
timeas Maria, invenisti gratiam apud Dominum, et paries filium et 
vocabis nomen eius lesum: Ipse enim salvabit populum suum a pec- 
catis eorum. Unde Iesus ‘Salvator’ interpretatur. Dubitante au- 
tem: Quomodo mihi erit hoc, quoniam virum non cognosco? iterum 
dixit ad illam angelus: Spiritus sanctus superveniet in te et virtus 
Altissimi obumbrabit tibi; unde, quod nascetur sanctum, vocabitur 
Filius Dei. Haec autem respondit ad ipsum: Ecce ancilla Domini, 
fiat mihi secundum verbum tuum. Per optationem autem sanctae 
Virginis, Spiritus sanctus praevenit in ipsam secundum verbum 
Domini, quod dixit angelus, purgans ipsam et potentia deitatis 
Verbi receptivam simul autem et generativam praeparans; et tunc, 
obumbravit ipsam Dei altissimi per se sapientia et virtus, id est 
Filius Dei, Patri homousios (id est consubstantialis), sicut divinum 
semen; et copulavit sibi ipsi ex sanctissimis et purissimis ipsius 
sanguinibus carnem, 2nimatam anima rationali et intellectiva, quae 
fuit a principio nostrae conspersionis, non seminans, sed per Spiritum 
sanctum creans; nec paulatim appositionibus completa figura, sed 
subito perfecta; et Dei Verbum, id est persona, realiter facta est 
carni persona. Non enim prius erant secundum seipsa et sic 
unitum est Dei Verbum, sed inhabitans in ventre Virginis Matris 
incircumscripte, in sui ipsius persona ex immaculatis semper Vir- 
ginis sanguinibus carnem animatam anima rationali et intellec- 
tiva substituit; et, principium carnis nostrae conspersionis accipiens, 
ipsum Dei Verbum carni persona factum est, quoniam simul caro, 
simul Dei Verbi caro, simul caro animata rationali et intellectivo. 
Unde, non hominem deificatum dicimus, sed Deum et Dei Verbum 
hominem factum; qui, cum natura perfectus esset Deus, factus 
est natura perfectus homo; id est, non convertens naturam, neque 
in phantasticam dispensationem; sed, in carne ex Maria Virgine 
accepta, rationabiliter et intelligibiliter animata et in ipsa esse 
contingenti, secundum personam unitus est inconfuse et incom- 
mutabiliter et indivisibiliter, non deponens suae deitatis naturam 
in carnis substantiam, neque suae carnis substantiam in naturam 
suae deitatis, neque ex divina ipsius natura neque opera accipiens 
ex humana natura unam perfecit naturam compositam. 


II. 3 seq. Luc. I 26-38. 4-5 Hebr. VII 14, 13. 9-11 Matth. I 21. 17-18 Cf. 
Gregor. Nazianz. Oratio 38 13 PG 36 325B. 24 Cf. Rom. XI 16. 24-32 Cf. Epist. 
Procli 2 PG 65 860D-861A. 27-28 Cf. Epist. 17 Cyrilli Alex. PG 77 124A. 33 Cf. 
Epist. 1 Cyrilli Alex. PG 77 17C. 

2 De Incarnatione Verbi/sic AR, sed haec verba ut titulus versionis totius 
tractatus ab iisdem accipiuntur. 4 nostrum/om. A. 10 salvabit/ sic A; salvum 
faciet R, sed sub influxu Vulgatae, ut videtur. 16 optationem/operationem F. 
17-18 secundum verbum . . . purgans ipsam/om. F. 19 autem/om. F. 20 per se/sic 
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AF et R2; om. R1. 21 id est/sic F; et AR. 24-25 non seminans . . . creans/om. 
AR. 25 appositionibus/sic F; oppositionis AR. figura/figurata F. 26 subito/sic 
F; sab uno AR. perfecta/imperfecta A®. 33 simul Dei . . . intellectivo/simul 
Dei caro, simul caro animata anima rationali et intellectiva, simul Dei Verbi caro, 
animata rationali et intellectivo AR. Haec lectio redundans iam fere sic in versione 
“Cerbani” habebatur tempore Petri Lombardi (ante A.D. 1158), et ut supra 
ostendebamus pp. 24-26, forsan a quodam amanuense in textu correctiones marginales, 
forsitan ab ipso “Cerbano” factas, admittente, sed vocabula corrigenda non delente, 
obtinebatur. 41 naturam/natura AR. 42 opera accipiens/quam acceperat Szigeti 
uno cum textu graeco PG. 


[1] 


Inconverse enim et incommutabiliter unitae sunt ad invicem 
Christi naturae, neque divina a propria simplicitate distante, neque 
humana conversa est aut in deitatis naturam, neque in [in]existen- 
tiam divisa est; neque ex duabus una composita natura facta est. 
Composita enim natura neutris ex quibus componitur naturis homo- 
usia (id est eiusdem substantiae) esse potest, ex alterutris per- 
ficiens alterum; ut “corpus, ex quatuor elementis compositum, neque 
igni dicitur homousion, neque ignis nominatur, neque aer, neque 
aqua, neque terra”, neque horum alicui homousion esse dicitur. Si 
igitur secundum haereticos Christus est unius compositae naturae, 
post unionem autem realiter ex simplici natura conversus est in 
compositam, neque Patri simplicis naturae existenti homousios esse 
dicitur, neque Matri. Neque enim ex deitate et humanitate ipsa 
componitur, neque est ex deitate et humanitate; neque autem Deus 
neque homo denominabitur, sed Christus solus; et est hoc, videlicet 
‘Christus’, non personae ipsius nomen, sed unius secundum ipsos 
naturae. Nos autem Christum non unius compositae naturae dog- 
matizamus, neque ex alteris alterum,—sicut ex anima et corpore 
homo noster, aut sicut ex quatuor elementis corpus,—sed ex alteris 
eadem esse. Ex deitate enim et humanitate Deum perfectum et 
hominem perfectum, eundem et esse et dici ex duabus et in duabus 
naturis, esse confitemur. Id autem, videlicet quod est Christus, 
nomen personae dicimus, non uno modo dici, sed duarum naturarum 
esse significativum. Ipse enim seipsum unxit; ungens quidem ut 
Deus, unctus autem ut homo. Hic ipse est enim hoc et illud; 
unctio autem humanitatis deitas est. Si enim, cum unius naturae 
compositae sit, Christus homousios Patri, erit ergo et Pater com- 
positus et carni homousios, quod est inconveniens et omni blasphemia 
plenum. Qualiter autem et una natura contrariorum substantialium 
differentium susceptiva fiet? aut qualiter enim possibile est eandem 
naturam, secundum ipsos, creatam et increatam, mortalem et im- 
mortalem, circumscriptam et incircumscriptam esse? Si vero Chris- 
tum unius dicunt esse naturae et ipsam simplicem esse fatentur, 
manifesto ipsum purum Deum esse confitentur, et phantasiam in- 
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ducunt; et sic, nec hominem factum, aut purum hominem; et hoc 
secundum Nestorium. Et ubi est igitur quod in deitate perfectum 
est, et in humanitate perfectum? Aliquando autem et Christum 
duarum naturarum esse ostendunt, sed ipsum unius compositae 
naturae post unionem esse dicunt. Quod enim Christus unius fuit 
naturae ante unionem, ubique manifestum est; sed idem haereti- 
corum error facere voluit, “quod est idem dicere esse naturam et 
personam”. Quoniam autem unam hominum naturam esse dicimus, 
sciendum est quod non consideranter ad animae et corporis rationem 
hoc dicimus. Impossibile enim est unius naturae dicere corpusque 
Domini et animam ad invicem comparata. Quoniam autem plures 
personae hominum sunt et omnes eandem recipiunt rationem sub- 
stantiae,—ommes ex anima et corpore compositae sunt et ommes 
naturam animae amplectuntur et substantiam corporis possident,— 
communem speciem plurimarum differentium personarum unam 
naturam dicimus esse, uniuscuiusque videlicet personae duas naturas 
habentis, et quae duabus perficitur naturis, animae dico et corporis. 
Sed, in Domino nostro Iesu Christo non est communem speciem 
accipere: Neque enim fuit, neque est, neque aliquando erit alius 
Christus ex deitate et humanitate, et in deitate et humanitate, Deus 
perfectus idem et homo perfectus; ex quo non est dicere unam 
naturam esse in Domino nostro Iesu Christo. Quare, ex duabus 
utique naturis, divinaque videlicet et humana, dicimus factam esse 
unionem; neque secundum phyrmon aut confusionem, aut commix- 
tionem, sicut Deo perditus dicit Dioscorus, et Severus et horum 
proxima insipientia; neque personativam, neque relativam, aut 
secundum dignitatem, aut eandem voluntatem, aut eiusdem honoris, 
aut aequivocam, aut beneplacitum, sicut Deo odibilis firmavit 
Nestorius, et Diodorus et Mopsuestenus Theodorus, et horum dae- 
moniosa collectio; sed secundum compositionem, videlicet secundum 
personam, inconvertibiliter et inconfuse, et inalterabiliterque et in- 
divisibiliter et inseparabiliter, et in duabus perfectis naturis unam 
personam habentibus confitemur Filii Dei et incarnati, eandem per- 
sonam dicentes deitatis et humanitatis ipsius; et duas naturas con- 
fitemur integras in Christo post unitionem, non separatim vel se- 
cundum partem ponentes unamquamque, sed unitas ad invicem in 
una composita persona. Substantialem enim dicimus unionem, id 
est veram, et non secundum phantasiam; substantialem autem, non 
sicut duabus unam compositam perficientibus naturam, sed unitas ad 
invicem secundum veritatem in unam personam compositam Filii 
Dei, et salvam ipsarum substantialem differentiam determinamus. 
Creatum enim permansit creatum, et increatum increatum; et mor- 
tale mortale, et immortale immortale remansit, et circumscriptum 
circumscriptum, et incircumscriptum incircumscriptum; et visibile 
visibile, et invisibile invisibile. “Hoc quidem est illustrare miraculis, 
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illud vero iniuriis subici”; inhabitavit enim humanis Verbum. Sunt 
enim ipsius quae sanctissimae sunt ipsius carnis; et assignavit carni 
propria secundum redditionis modum, propter eam quae est ad in- 
vicem partium segregationem et secundum personam unionem, et 
quia unus et idem erat divina et humana operans, in utraque forma, 
cum utraque participatione. Quare et Dominus gloriae crucifixus 
dicitur, et tamen divina ipsius nihil passa est natura; et Filius hominis 
ante passionem in caelo esse dicitur, sicut et ipse Dominus dixit. 
Unus enim et idem erat Dominus gloriae, natura et veritate Filius 
hominis et homo factus; et ipsius miracula et passiones cognoscimus, 
quamvis secundum aliud miracula operatus est, et secundum aliud 
passiones idem subiit. Scimus enim, sicut unam ipsius personam, 
sic et naturarum ipsius differentiam salvari. Qualiter enim salva- 
bitur differentia, nisi salvatis differentiam habentibus ad invicem? 
Differentia enim differentium est differentia. Ratione quidem, qua 
naturae Christi ab invicem differunt, id est ratione substantiae, dici- 
mus ipsum se ultimis tangere: Secundum deitatem quidem Patri et 
Spiritui sancto, secundum vero humanitatem Matrique et nobis; 
homousios enim est idem, secundum deitatem quidem Patri et 
100 Spiritui sancto, secundum humanitatem vero Matrique et homini- 
bus. Qua autem ratione se contingant naturae ipsius, differre ipsum 
dicimus a Patre et a Spiritu sancto, Matreque et reliquis hominibus; 


copulantur enim naturae ipsius in persona, unam personam composi- 
tam habentes, secundum quam differt a Patre et Spiritu, Matreque 
105 et nobis. 


III. 8-10 Eulogius Alex. Fragmenta PG 82 2, 2956C; Doctrina Patrum de in- 
carnatione Verbi edit. Diekamp (Muenster 1907) 211. 13 Cf. Eulog. Alex. apud 
Maximum PG 91 265B. 27-29 Ibid. 264-265. 35 Ibid. 265B. 42-43 Anastasius Sinaita 
Dux vitae 9 PG 89 140D. 46-49 Cf. Leontium Byzantinum Contra Nestor. et 
Eutych. PG 86 1, 1287-1288. 80-81 S. Leo Magnus Epist. 28 4 PL 54 768B; Doctrina 
Patrum edit. cit. 94; cf. 83. 861 Cor. II 6. 87-88 Cf. Ioh. III 13. 

6 componitur naturis/sic A et R*; composita est R17. 18 autem/om. G. Chris- 
tum/A*GR; om. A1. non/om. G. 20 homo noster/G; hominem AR. 21-26 Ex 
deitate . . . ut homo/G ultimam phrasim, scil. 25-26 Ipse . . . ut homo, ponit inter 
Ex deitate enim et humanitate et Deum perfectum (cf. lin. 21). 22 et (prima 
vice)/om. G. 23 Christus/Christi G. 25 enim/om. G. 26 Hic/om. AR. est 
enim/enim est AR. 27 deitas/G; deitatis AR. cum/A et R*, om. R1. 41 idem/ 
post unionem addunt A®R, sed est nota explicativa cuiusdam lectoris, ut videtur. 
42 voluit/AR, sed A tantum postea addidit inter lineas. 45 dicere/A et R®; om. 
R1. 46 Domini/Deum AR. comparata/comparatam AR. 49 possident/possidet 
AR. 52 perficitur/A*R, om. Al. 57 naturam/A et R*, om. R14. 59 phyrmon/ 
firmum AR, sed est translitteratio vocabuli gvpydv mixtum. 64 Mopsuestenus/ 
mompsi nequissimus AR, et supra vocabulum mompsi A? scripsit loci nomen, R?® 
autem nomen loci. 65 videlicet/om. F. 66 personam/confitemur addidit F. 70 
Christo . . .vel/F; ipso post unionem non separantes sed AR; loco vero sed A® 
scripsit nec. 74 duabus/naturis addunt AR. unitas/F; unitis AR. 77 enim/om. 
F. et increatum increatum/F; om. AR. 82 assignavit/R; assignantur A. 92-93 
unam ... sic et /F; una ipsius persona, sic etiam AR. 93 differentiam/F: dif- 
ferentia AR. 95 Ratione/ergo addidit A*, et forsan bene. 
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[IV] 


Quod quidem igitur alterum sit substantia, et alterum persona, 
multoties diximus; et quia substantia quidem communem speciem 
et similium personarum comprehensitivam significet, ut Deus et 
homo; persona autem individuum ostendit, ut Patrem et Filium et 
Spiritum sanctum, et Petrum et Paulum; sciendum tamen est, quod 
deitatis et humanitatis nomen substantiarum, id est naturarum, est 
praesentativum; id autem quod est Deus et homo et in natura poni- 
tur, sicut cum dicimus ‘Deus incomprehensibilis substantia’, et 
quod unus Deus est; accipitur autem hoc nomen ‘Deus’ et in per- 
sonis sicut particulari omni accepto, quod est universali omnis 
nomen, sicut quando dicit scriptura: Propter hoc unxit te, Deus, 
Deus tuus; ecce enim Patrem et Filium ostendit; et sicut cum dicit: 
Homo quidam erat in regione longinqua; lob enim solum ostendit. 
In Domino igitur nostro Iesu Christo, quoniam quidem duas naturas 
cognoscimus, divinamque et humanam vocamus; et ex naturis com- 
positam personam, aliquando quidem ex utrisque Christum deno- 
minamus, et Deum et hominem secundum ipsum, et Dominum in- 
carnatum, aliquando vero ex una partium Deum tantum, et Filium 
Dei, et hominem solum, et Filium hominis; aliquando quidem ex 
puris tantum, aliquando vero ex humilibus tantum. Unus enim est, 
qui illud et hoc similiter est; hoc quidem est, semperque sine causa 
est ex Patre; illud vero factus est posterius propter philanthropiam 
(id est amorem hominum). Deitatem igitur dicentes, non denomina- 
mus ipsius humanitatis proprietates; non enim dicimus deitatem 
passibilem aut creatam. Neque de carne, id est humanitate, praedic- 
amus deitatis proprietates; non enim dicimus carnem, id est human- 
itatem, increatam. Sed in persona, etsi ex utrisque, etsi ex una 
partium hanc denominamus, utrarumque naturarum proprietates ipsi 
apponimus. Et Christus enim, qui est vere ex utrisque, et Deus 
et homo dicitur, et creatus et increatus, et passibilis et impassibilis; 
et, cum ex una partium Filius Dei et Deus nominatur, recipit sub- 
sistentis naturae proprietates, videlicet carnis, Deus passibilis voca- 
tus est et Dominus gloriae crucifixus, non secundum quod Deus 
est, sed secundum quod homo et idem est; sed, cum homo et 
Filius hominis nominetur, recipit divinae substantiae proprietates, 
ut puer ante saecula et homo sine principio, non secundum quod 
puer et homo est, sed secundum quod Deus quidem ante saecula, 
factus autem in ultimis puer. Et hic est modus aeque relationis, 
ex utraque natura aeque reddenti alteri proprietates propter per- 
sonae identitatem, et propter ad invicem ipsorum duorum unionem; 
et secundum hoc possumus de Christo dicere: Hic Dominus noster 
in terra visus est, et hic homo increatus est, et impassibilis et in- 
circumscriptus. 
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IV. 12-13 Ps. 448. 14 ]ob11. 34 Cf. 1 Cor. I 8. 42-43 Baruch III 36. 

28 ex (prima vice)/om. R. 30 utrisque/est addunt AR. 36-37 proprietates, ut 
puer/proprietates. Ut puer A; proprietates. Puer R et Szigeti. 41 duorum/duum 
AR 


[V] 


Sicut autem in deitate unam naturam confitemur, tres autem per- 
sonas secundum veritatem esse dicimus; et omnia quidem physica et 
substantialia simplicia esse certificamus, differentiam autem per- 
sonarum in solis tribus proprietatibus,—in paterna sine causa, et cum 
causa in filiali, et cum causa in processiva,—cognoscimus; non autem 
in ipsas insertas et distantes ab invicem et unitas, et invicem incon- 
fuse ingressas credimus et tamen inconfuse unitas,— tres enim sunt, 
et unitae,—divisas autem et sine spatio: Si enim et unaquaeque 
secundum ipsam subsistit, id est persona perfecta est, et propriam 
proprietatem, videlicet existentiae differentem modum, possidet, sed 
tamen unitae sunt in substantia et in physicis proprietatibus, et in 
eo quod non est differre neque eradicari a paterna persona, et 
unus Deus sunt et dicuntur; eodem modo et in divina et inenar- 
rabili et omnem intellectum et conceptionem excellenti dispensa- 
tione, unius sanctae Trinitatis Dei Verbi Domini nostri Iesu Christi 
duas quidem naturas confitemur, divinamque et humanam simul 
accedentes ad invicem, et secundum personas unitas; unam autem 
personam ex duabus naturis perfectam compositam, integras autem 
duas naturas dicimus; et post unionem in una composita natura, 
in Christo, et secundum veritatem ipsas esse et istarum physicas 
proprietates, unitas tamen inconfuse et indivisibiliter, et differentes 
et enumeratas. Et sicut tres personae sanctae Trinitatis incon- 
fuseque unitae sunt, et indivise divisae sunt et numerantur, et 
numerus divisionem et distantiam et variationem in ipsis non opera- 
tur,—unum enim Deum cognoscimus, Patrem et Filium et Spiritum 
sanctum;—eodem modo et Christi naturae quamvis unitae sint, sed 
inconfuse unitae et ad invicem sufficientes, sed in alterutrum con- 
versionem et mutationem non patiuntur. Servat enim utraque in 
seipsis physicam proprietatem immutabilem. Unde, et numerantur 
et numerus non inducit divisionem; unus enim est Christus, in 
deitate et humanitate perfectus. Numerus enim non divisionis aut 
unionis aptus natus est causa esse, sed quantitatis numeratorum 
significativus est, sive eorum quae uniuntur, sive quae dividuntur. 
Quae uniuntur quidem, quod quinquaginta lapides habet hic murus; 
quae autem dividuntur, quod quinquaginta lapides positi sunt in 
humo ista. Et quae uniuntur quidem, ut quoniam duae naturae sunt 
in pruna ignis dico et ligni; quae dividuntur autem, quod natura 
ignis altera est, ligni altera, alio modo veniente aut dividente ipsa. 
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40 Sicut igitur impossibile est tres personas deitatis, quamvis unitae ad 
invicem sint, unam personam dicere propter id, quod non sit con- 
fusionem et immanifesta personarum differentiae operari, sic et duas 
Christi naturas, quae secundum personam unitae sunt, impossibile 
est unam naturam dicere, ut non immanifesta et confusionem et non 

45 existentiam ipsarum differentiae opinemur. 


V. 2-3 et 14-19 Leontius Byzantinus Adversus argumenta Severi PG 86 2, 1920D- 
1921A. 15 Cf. Philipp. IV 7. 

4 differentiam/differentia AR. 13 neque/A?R; et At. 37 ut/A?R; om. Al. 
39 ipsa/ipsam AR. 42 differentiae/differentia AR. 44 immanifesta et confusionem/ 
immanifestam et confusam A; immanifesta et confusam R. 45 differentiae/differre 
AR. opinemur/Quod omnis divina natura in una ipsius persona unita sit omni 
humanae naturae et non pars parte addunt AR; etiam Szigeti, sed dubitanter; 
sed vocabula haec titulus sunt capitis sequentis. Videsis infra. 


[VI] 


Quod omnis divina natura in una ipsius persona unita sit 
omni humanae naturae et non pars parti 


Communia et universalia praedicantur de sibi subiectis particulari- 
bus; communia quidem igitur sunt ut substantia, ut species, particu- 


laria vero ut persona. Particulare autem est, non quod partem 
naturae habeat, partem autem non habeat, sed particulare est 
numero, ut est atomus. Numero enim, et non natura, differre 
personae dicuntur; praedicatur autem substantia de persona, quo- 
niam unaquaeque similium personarum perfecta substantia est, ex 
quo differunt ad invicem personae, non secundum substantiam, sed 
secundum accidentia, quae sunt figurativa propria; figurativa autem 
personae sunt et non naturae: Etenim, personam definiunt sub- 
stantiam esse cum accidentibus. Quare, commune cum proprio 
habet persona; substantia autem non subsistit, sed in personis con- 
sideratur. Patiente enim una substantia, omnis substantia cum pas- 
sibilis sit, secundum quam persona passa est, pati dicitur in una 
ipsius personarum; non tamen necesse est et omnes similes personas 
patienti compati personae. Sicut igitur confitemur deitatis naturam 
omnem perfecte esse in unaquaque ipsius personarum,—omnem 
quidem in Patre, omnem in Filio, omnem in Spiritu sancto, unde 
et perfectus Deus Pater, perfectus Deus et Filius, perfectus Deus et 
Spiritus sanctus;—sic etiam et in humanatione unius sanctae Trinitatis 
Dei Verbi, dicimus omnem et perfectam naturam deitatis in una 
ipsius persona unitam esse omni humanae naturae, et non partem 
parti. Dicit autem divinus Apostolus: Quoniam in ipso habitat 
omnis plenitudo deitatis in corpore (Domini), id est, in carne ipsius; 
et huius discipulus multum divina indutus Dionysios, quod “omnino 
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nobis in una ipsius sui communicavit personarum”. Non autem 
dicere cogimur omnes deitatis personas videlicet nobis secundum 
personam uniri; secundum nullam enim communicavit rationem 
Pater et Spiritus sanctus incarnationi Verbi Dei, nisi secundum 
beneplacitum et voluntatem. Omni enim humanae naturae dicimus 
unitam esse omnem deitatis substantiam. Nihil enim eorum, quae 
in nostra a principio plantavit natura nos componens, reliquit; sed 
omnia accepit: corpus, animam intellectivam et rationalem, et horum 
propria. Animal enim sine unius horum parte non homo est. Totus 
enim totum assumpsit, et totus toti unitus est, ut toti salutem largia- 
tur; non autem assumptum incurabile est. Unitum autem est 
carni per medium intellectum Verbum Dei, mediantem Dei puritati 
et carnis pinguedini,; praes[id]ens quidem enim animae et carni 
intellectus est, cum sit animae purissimum; sed etiam ipsius intel- 
lectus Deus est. Quando aliquid remanet quidem a digniori, intel- 
lectus proprium Christi principatum demonstrat. Vincitur autem 
et comitatur quod dignius est; et haec operatur, quae divina vult 
voluntas. Spatium intellectus factus est deitatis secundum personam 
sibi unitae, sicut videlicet et caro non cohabitans est, quemadmodum 
haereticorum oberrat opinio ‘neque enim utique mensuram, dicens, 
separat’, corporaliter immaterialia iudicans. Qualiter autem Deus 
perfectus et homo perfectus, homousios Patri et nobis dicetur, si 
pars divinae naturae parti humanae naturae in seipso unita est? 
Dicimus autem naturam nostram surrexisse ex mortuis, et ascendisse, 
et a dextris Patris sedere, non secundum quod omnes hominum 
personae surrexerint et a dextris Patris sederint, sed omnis natura in 
Christi persona. Dicit enim divinus Apostolus: Suscitavit et con- 
sedere nos fecit in Christo. Hoc autem dicimus quoniam ex com- 
munibus substantiis unio facta est; omnis autem substantia com- 
munis omnibus personis, quae sub ipsa continentur, et non est 
invenire particularem et propriatam naturam, id est substantiam, 
quoniam necesse est easdem personas et homousias et alterusias 
dicere, et sanctam Trinitatem et homousiam et alterusiam secundum 
deitatem dicere. Eadem igitur natura et in unaquaque personarum 
consideratur, et, cum dicamus “naturam Verbi incarnatam esse”, 
secundum beatos Athanasiumque et Cyrillum deitatem dicimus 
unitam esse carni. Unde, non possumus dicere quod natura Verbi 
passa sit; non enim passa est deitas in ipso. Dicimus autem humanam 
naturam passam esse in Christo. Quare, naturam Verbi dicentes, 
ipsum Verbum significamus; Verbum autem et communitatem sub- 
stantiae et proprietatem personae possidet. 


VI. 13-14 Basilius Magnus Epist. 38 5 PG 32 336C. 26-27 Col. II 9. 28-28 
Pseudo-Dionysius Aeropagita De divinis nominibus c.1 4 PG 3 592A. 55-56 Eph. 
II 6. 63 Haec formula non est S. Athanasii, sed Apollinaris Epistula ad lovian. 
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edit. Lietzmann in Apollinaris von Laodicea und seine Schule 1 (Tuebingen 1904) 
250; nihilominus iam a S. Cyrillo Alexandrino ut formula athanasiana citatur in 
Ad Regin. I 9 PG 76 1212A, Epist. 44 PG 77 224D et Epist. 46 ibid. 245A. 

2-3 Quod .. . parti/haec verba ab AR ut ultima pbrasis capitis praecedentis 
rescripta sunt, et sic a Szigeti, haesitanter quidem, publici iuris facta sunt; revera 
huius capitis sexti tituli versio est, ut videre est PG 94 1001C. 4 communia/ergo 
addidit A®. 7-8 particulare est numero/particulare est non est R; est non est A; 
particulare est quod numero plura non est A*. 9 praedicatur/priedicantur AR. 
19 Sicut igitur/Sicut G; Sic igitur AR. 22 et (prima vice)/om. AR. 23 etiam et 
in humanatione/etiam et inhumanationem G; et in humanitate AR. 27 in corpore/ 
corporaliter A*, sub Vulgatae influxu. 28 indutus/AR; intuitus G, sed in margine 
vel indutus addidit G*. quod/AR, quibus G. 29 sui/om. G. 30 nobis/om. AR. 
32 incarnationi/incarnatione AGR. 41 pinguedini/pinguedinem AR. et carni/A 
et R?, om. R1. 44 proprium/proprius AR. 45 comitatur/commutatur AR. vult/ 
A et R®, est R1. 51 seipso/seipsa AR. 52 ex/A et R*, a R1. ascendisse/A et 
R?, om. R1. 55-56 consedere/considere Szigeti. 59 particularem/particulare AR. 
62 igitur natura et/natura G. 64 Athanasiumque et Cyrillum/A; Athanasius (sic) 
et Cirillum G; Athanasium Cyrillumque R14, Athanasium et Cyrillumque R?. 65-67 
Unde . . . Christo/om. G. 69 proprietatem/G; proprium AR. 


[VIt] 


Anteesse quidem igitur, sine tempore et aeternaliter dicimus 
divinam Verbi personam, simplicem et incompositam, increatam, in- 


corpoream, invisibilem, sine tactu, incircumscriptam, omnia haben- 
tem quaecumque habet Pater, sicut et ipsi homousion, sed genera- 
tionis modo et paternae personae relatione differentem, seque per- 
fecte habentem, nequaquam ex paterna plantatam personam; in ulti- 
mis autem diebus nec a paternis distantem sinibus incircumscripte 
exinanitam in utero sanctae Virginis, non seminative, nec susceptive, 
sicut novit et ipse, et in ea ipsius persona quae est ante saeculum 
subicere sibi carnem ex sanctissima Virgine. In omnibus quidem 
igitur et super omnia erat, et in utero sanctae Genetricis Dei existe- 
bat, sed in ipso actu incarnationis. Incarnatus igitur ex ipsa est, 
assumens dominatum nostrae conspersionis, carnem animatam anima 
rationali et intellectiva. Quare est ipsam personam realiter in carne 
esse, compositam autem ex duabus perfectis naturis, deitatisque et 
humanitatis, et ferre ipsam divinae Verbi Dei filiationis significa- 
tivam et determinativam proprietatem, secundum quod differt et a 
Patre et [Spiritu; carnis quoque significativas et determinativas 
proprietates, secundum quod differt a Matre et] a reliquis homini- 
bus. Ferre autem divinae naturae proprietates, secundum quas uni- 
tur Patri et Spiritui sancto, et quae sunt humanae naturae nota, 
secundum quae unitur Matrique et nobis. Amplius autem differt 
a Patre et a Spiritu sancto, et Matre et nobis, secundum quod est 
Deumque esse et hominem simul eundem. Hoc enim Christi 
maxime proprium et speciale cognoscimus. Quidnam igitur con- 
fitemur ipsum unum Filium Dei, et post humanitatem unum, et 
Filium hominis eundem, unum Christum, unum Dominum unigeni- 
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tum Filium et Verbum Dei; ut Domini nostri Iesu Christi duas 
generationes veneremur, unam quidem ex Patre ante saecula, ultra 
causam et rationem et tempus et naturam; et unam autem in ultimis 
propter nos, et secundum nos et ultra nos: [propter nos], quoniam 
propter nostram salutem; secundum nos, [quoniam] factus est homo 
ex muliere et in tempore; ultra nos, quoniam non ex semine, sed ex 
Spiritu et sanctissima Theotocon; ultra legem, quoniam non solum 
Deum ipsum praedicamus nudum nostra humanitate, neque hominem 
dicentes ipsum nudum deitate; nec alium et alium, sed unum et 
eundem, simul Deumque et hominem; Deum perfectum et hominem 
[perfectum], totum Deum et totum hominem; eundem totum Deum 
et cum carne ipsius, et totum hominem et cum deitatis ipsius divini- 
tate. Per id, quod est dicere ‘perfectum Deum et perfectum 
hominem’, complementum et non defectum ostendimus naturarum; 
per id vero, quod est dicere ‘totum Deum et totum hominem’, 
singularitatem et non divisionem monstramus personae. Et unam 
naturam Verbi Dei incarnatam confitemur; sed per id, quod est 
[dicere] ‘naturam incarnatam’, carnis substantiam significamus, et 
hoc secundum sanctum Cyrillum. Et incarnatus est Logos (id est 
Verbum), et a propria altitudine non destitit, et omnino incir- 
cumscriptus. Minoratur corporaliter et corripitur, et deifice est 
incircumscriptus, non superextensa carne ipsius incircumscriptae 
ipsius deitati. Omnino quidem igitur Deus est perfectus, non autem 
totum est Deus; non enim solus Deus, sed et homo. Et totus 
homo perfectus, non autem totum homo est; non solum enim est 
homo, sed et Deus. ‘“Totum’ quidem enim naturae est praesenta- 
tivum, ‘totus’ autem personae, sicut ‘aliud’ naturae, ‘alius’ vero 
personae. Sciendum autem est, quod quamvis ingredi in invicem 
Domini naturas dicamus, sed tamen scimus quod ex divina in- 
gressus factus est. Haec enim omnia penetrat sicut vult, et cir- 
cumscribit; per ipsam autem nihil. Et haec autem propria carni 
assignat, permanens ipsa impassibilis, et carnis passionibus non par- 
ticipat. Si enim sol nobis proprios actus tradit et nostris non par- 
ticipat, multo magis solis creatorque et Dominus. 


VII. 8-9 Cf. Philipp. 117. 14 Cf. Rom. XI 16. 46-47 Cf. supra, c. VI lin. 63 
cum notula. 

2 igitur/A et R*, om. R1. 29 ut... duas/G; ut Domini nostri. Duas ipsius 
AR. 31 et (tertio loco)/om. R. 32-34 propter nos quoniam . . . ultra nos/om. G. 
32-33 quoniam . . . secundum nos/A et R*, om. R1. 34 quoniam/quam G. sed 
ex/AG et R*, et R1. 35 Spiritui/sancto addunt AR. Theotocon/G, theotoco A, 
theotocho R. 40 ipsius (altera vice)/eius G. 41 perfectum Deum/AR, perfectum 
et Deum G. 47 hoc/hic AR. 52 enim/A et R*, autem R1. 54 enim/A?R, om. 
Al, 56 est/om. G. in/om. G. 57 tamen/enim G. 60 impassibilis/passibilis G. 
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[ VII} 


Si autem aliquis interrogat de Domini naturis, si sub continuam 
quantitatem reducantur aut discretam, dicemus quod Domini naturae 
neque unum corpus sint, neque una superficies, neque una linea, 
nec tempus, nec locus, ut sub continuam quantitatem reducantur, 
haec enim sunt quae continue dinumerantur. Sciendum autem est, 
quod numerus differentium sit et numerari impossibile est secundum 
nihil differentia; sed secundum quod differunt, secundum hoc et 
numerantur, ut Petrus et Paulus; secundum autem quod uniuntur, 
non numerantur. Ratione enim substantiae unitae, duae naturae 
non possunt dici; secundum autem personam differentes, duae per- 
sonae convenienter dicuntur. Quare, numerus differentium est; et 
quo modo differunt differentia, hoc etiam modo et numerantur. 
Uniuntur quidem igitur Christi naturae inconfuse et secundum 
personam; indivisae sunt [. . .]. Non enim secundum personam 
duas dicimus esse naturas Christi, [. . .] ratione et modo differentiae. 
Unitae enim sunt secundum personam et in alterutris divisionem 
habent, et inconfuse unitae sunt et propriam unaquaeque physicam 
differentiam custodit. Modo quidem igitur differentiae et solo 
numerantur, et sub discretam quantitatem reducentur. Unus igitur 
est Christus, Deus perfectus et homo perfectus, quem adoramus 
cum Patre et Spiritu una adoratione, cum axpayrov (id est im- 
maculata) carne ipsius, non carnem non adorandam esse dicentes. 
Adoratur enim in una Verbi persona, quae ipsi persona facta fuit, 
non creationem colentes; non enim sicut nudam carnem adoramus, 
sed sicut deitati unitam, et sicut in unum prosopon et unam per- 
sonam Verbi duabus ipsius reductis naturis. Sic itaque devitamus 
prunam tangere, propter ignem ligno coniunctum. Adoramus 
Christi utrumque, propter divinitatem carni unitam. Neque 
quartam apponimus personam in Trinitate, neque utique fiat; sed 
unam personam Verbi Dei confitemur et carne ipsius. Trinitas 
enim permansit Trinitas, etiam post Verbi incarnationem. 


VIII. © 29-31 Cf. Procli Epist. 2 PG 65 861 D; Eulogium Alexandrinum apud 
Maximum PG 91 265A. 

16 differentiae/differre AR. 20 igitur/om. G in utroque suo textu. 21 est/ 
om. G De gloria. Deus/Dominus G De novitatibus. 22 adoratione/oratione AR. 
cum... id est/G De novitatibus (et F qui haec verba fragmento suo, revera ex 
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THE THEORY OF ALEXANDER OF HALES ON 
THE EFFICACY OF THE SACRAMENT 
OF MATRIMONY 


Brier CoNsPECTUS OF THE OPINIONS OF PREDECESSORS 
AND CONTEMPORARIES 


That the septenary number of the sacraments should have be- 
come the established and universally accepted teaching of the 
schoolmen all the while they themselves persisted in sustaining the 
evident paradox of the inefficacy of matrimony with respect to 
grace, poses no novelty to anyone conversant with sacramental 
literature. 

That this attitude remained an heirloom handed down from 
the less developed period of sacramental study becomes apparent 
from witnesses to two extremes of that development. Abelard* 
divides the sacraments into those which are spiritual, and those 
which are not; among the spiritual sacraments which are called 
the major ones and which avail unto salvation matrimony finds 
its place although it does not avail unto salvation. To take some- 
one to wife avails not unto salvation in so far as it is of no 
merit unto salvation. It is conceded, however, on account of the 
obstacles to salvation, and remains a great sacrament, the visible 
species of invisible grace, a sign of a sacred thing, that is, of 
some secret or mystery. 

Matrimony, then, for Abelard is a great sacrament, but a sacra- 
ment only in the sense of sign; and in the sense of sign it 
signifies a great mystery, namely the union of Christ and the 
Church. However inefficacious it may be with reference to grace 
and in comparison to the other sacraments treated, baptism, the 


1. Cf. P.L. 178, 1738 (Epitome Theologiae Christianae, Cap. XXVIII): Horum 
sacramentorum alia sunt spiritualia, alia non. Spiritualia autem sunt illa majora, 
quae scilicet ad salutem valent: quorum tamen unum est quod non ad salutem 
spectat, sed magnae rei sacramentum est, scilicet coniugium. Ducere siquidem 
uxorem non est alicujus meriti ad salutem, sed propter inconvenientiam ad salutem 
est concessum. Est autem sacramentum invisibilis gratiae visibilis species, vel sacrae 
rei signum, id est alicujus secreti. Cf. also ibid. c. 1748: Nunc de coniugio dicendum 
est, quod quidem sacramentum est, sed non confert aliquod donum, sicut caetera 
faciunt, sed tamen mali remedium est. Datur enim propter incontinentiam re- 
fraenandam; unde magis ad indulgentiam pertinet. 

We may consult the article of G. Le Bras, Mariage, in the DTC (IX, 2143-2144) 
where these texts are touched upon. 
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eucharist, extreme unction and penance, it still holds its place 
among the sacraments and deserves attention because of the depth 
of its signification. 

Not so long before the Commentary of Alexander, in the 
Constitutions of Richard Poore, we find the seven sacraments 
enumerated in order. While a special supernatural virtue is at- 
tributed to the first five, orders and matrimony “through their 
virtue do not remit sin”; through matrimony however the sin 
of fornication is avoided. 

But recently D. Van den Eynde® cited different theologians in 
the environs of Alexander of Hales, all of whom—with the excep- 
tion of Vat. Lat. 608, who wavers in his affirmation—exclude from 
the sacrament of matrimony as such, that is as prescinding from 
the liturgical blessing of the Church, any supernatural gift. Wil- 
liam of Auxerre concedes that matrimony preserves one from 
the likelihood of sin occasioned by our corrupt nature—it acts 
as preservative medicine while the other sacraments give medicinal 
and supernatural graces. Roland of Cremona affirms “without 
prejudice” that the sacraments of the New Law only, in contra- 
distinction to the sacraments of the Old Law, justify the recipient; 
and even then not all the sacraments of the New Law, since matri- 
mony is still in the New Law but an office for the procreation of 
children and a remedy against the dangers of a fallen nature. 
Guerric of Saint Quentin sustains the same negation, but for a 
different reason—the imparting of grace is a work of God, but 
matrimony, or the sacrament of matrimony, proceeding as it does 
from the consent of the parties, is a work of man. Vat Lat. 608 
more nervously vacillates toward affirming a real efficacy—matri- 


2. Cf. Mansi, Sacrorum Conciliorum Nova et Amplissima Collectio, 22, 1103, 
Constitutiones Ricardi Poore: Sunt autem septem sacramenta . . . Duo vero sequen- 
tia, ordo et coniugium, nec omnium, licet quorumdam; nec per eorum virtutem 
peccata dimittuntur, sed in eorum altero, scilicet in coniugio, peccatum forni- 
cationis vitatur; in altero, scilicet in ordine, quorumdam virtutes augentur. (ibid. 
1110, cap. XIII. De numero sacramentorum). 

The order of the seven sacraments is preserved here except for the eucharist 
and penance which are alternated. 

3. D. Van den Eynde, O.F.M., Les Definitions des Sacrements pendant la 
premiére période de la théologie scholastique (1050-1240) (Rome: Antonianum; 
Louvain: E. Nauwelaerts, 1950), p. 108ff. Here we find the pertinent texts from 
the Summa Aurea of William of Auxerre, the Summa of Roland of Cremona, 
the Quaestiones de Sacramentis of Guerric of Saint-Quentin, the Summa of 
William of Auvergne, the Gloss of Vat. Lat. 608, as also the Commentary on 
the Sentences of Hugh de Saint Cher. We will have occasion later on to revert 
to the ideas of William of Auvergne with reference to our topic. 
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mony is a remedy for concupiscence and confers an office, the 
begetting of children, but not a grace; however, the will to 
observe continence on the part of either partner, even though in- 
efficacious in its outcome, can assure the sacrament conferring grace 
on that partner. 

That close contemporary of Alexander of Hales, Hugh de Saint- 
Cher, in his Commentary on the Sentences draws a little closer to 
the turning point: “In the other sacraments, in virtue of the sacra- 
ment, grace is conferred, or an augment of grace is given; but not 
in matrimony in virtue of matrimony is grace conferred. Some- 
times however it is given in virtue of the sacerdotal blessing, or 
by reason of the intention of the recipients.”* 

To the above literature we may add some other opinions arising 
around the period of Alexander’s activity which either outrightly 
deny the efficacy of matrimony, or at least fail to posit any definite 
efficacy through the conferring of grace. 

In the Commentary of Hugh de Saint-Cher to the Gospel of St. 
John, we read: 


Sex hydriae sunt sex sacramenta gratiae collativa. Nam etsi sint septem 
sacramenta, scil. baptismus, paenitentia, confirmatio, eucharistia, ordo, 
extrema unctio, et matrimonium, septimum, id est, matrimonium non 
est proprie gratiae collativum.® 


Hugh de Saint-Cher here then, even more categorically than in 
the preceding text, teaches a non-efficacy. 

It is quite interesting to find this same attitude persevere in the 
Secunda Pars of the Summa Fratris Alexandri: 


Ad aliud vero dicendum quod non est simonia, si interveniat conditio 
pecuniae in contractu matrimoniali. Dicunt enim quod in omni sacra- 
mento ecclesiastico, in quo confertur gratia, si interveniat pactio pecuniae 
vel datio, qua ematur, simonia est; in matrimonio vero non confertur 
gratia, et est sacramentum ante utramque legem in lege naturae, et ideo 
potest intervenire conditio pecuniae provocativa ad consensum.® 


Matrimony, then, being a sacrament of the law of nature, does 
not confer grace like the sacraments of the New Law; and since 


4. Cf. ibid., p. 108, note 4. 

5. Ugonis de S. Charo Opera Omnia in Universum Vetus et Novum Testa- 
mentum, in septem tomos divisa (Venetiis, 1500), cf. VI, 290. 

6. Summa Theologica (Ad Claras Aquas, 1930), III (secunda pars secundi 
libri) , 799. 
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it does not confer grace, financial considerations may have room 
in producing that consent in which the sacrament lies. 

In the Tertia Pars of this same Summa, however, at least a 
tendency toward the opposite opinion finds cryptic expression: 


Si vero postponatur (i. ¢. coitus coniugalis), ita quod Deus semper plus 
diligatur, veniale est, et concubitus proveniens ex tali amore venialis, et 
hoc est propter gratiam sacramenti.’ 


Marital relations proceeding from merely pleasurable motives 
becomes venial under due conditions because of “the grace of the 
sacrament” of matrimony. As we will notice later on, however, 
“grace” here need not necessarily be taken in the sense of a super- 
natural quality conferred upon the soul. The part of the Summa 
embodying this quotation is little more than a reproduction of the 
Summa de Praeceptis of Rupella;* that the present quotation may 
be found there, though, we have not been able to check. 

Again, in this same part of the Summa Fratris Alexandri, where 
the Summa de Articulis Fidei of Rupella receives incorporation, we 
find the same mind toward matrimony reflected as in the preceding 
quotation: 


. . credo quod sacramenta et participatio sacramentorum, quae sancti 
communicant, conferunt remissionem peccatorum, [et in matrimonio, 
de quo minus videtur, fit remissio peccatorum], quia facit matrimonium 
quod concubitus, qui alias esset peccatum mortale, non sit peccatum 
mortale.® 


In the Summa Fratris Alexandri, this particular excerpt is taken 
from the Summa of Philip the Chancellor, with the exception of 
the phrase enclosed in brackets which comes from the Tractatus 
de fide secundum diversos magistros." At any rate, it represents 
a definite attempt on the part of the compilers of the Summa 
Fratris Alexandri to bring it into the rising current toward efficacy, 
since the compilers of the Summa Fratris Alexandri here supplant 
the material of Rupella with an excerpt from the Summa of Philip 
the Chancellor, and even break that very except to include a 
phrase in the same tenor from the Tractatus de fide secundum 


7. Summa Fratris Alexandri (Ad Claras Aquas, 1948), IV (Liber tertius), 596. 
8. Cf. ibid., Prolegomena, p. 300. 

9. Ibid., p. 1131. 

9a. Ibid., n. 14, and 15. 
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diversos magistros. Rupella in this treatment of the present article 
of faith in his Summa de Articulis fidei makes no mention what- 
ever of matrimony. Matrimony, then, according to the Tertia 
Pars of the Summa Fratris Alexandri, and thereby also according 
to Philip the Chancellor and the Tractatus de fide secundum 
diversos magistros, secures the remission of sin in the sense that it 
makes marital relations, otherwise .sinful, at least not mortally 
sinful. The value of this text is all the more augmented owing 
to the fact that we do not have any special treatment of the 
sacraments in the Summa of the Chancellor. 

While we do not propose to give any exhaustive résumé of the 
opinion of the theologians of the period on the point under con- 
sideration, it seems worth while to mention here that lone anony- 
mous Distinction XXVI found in Assisi Bibl. Comm. 182, since 
it follows the same line of approach to the present problem as 
the other authors to be treated in this article, and from all appear- 
ances belongs to the period when our problem was just emerging.” 
In this codex we read: 


f. 110va. Item, sicut habitum est supra dist. I, sacramentum est signum 
gratiae Dei, id est invisibilis gratiae visibilis forma, ita ut similitudinem 
gerit et causa existit. . .. Quaeritur ergo cuius gratiae signum est et causa 
sacramentum coniugii? 

Ad quod dicunt quidam quod illa definitio sacramenti est sacramenti 
N.L., id est quod in N.L. institutum est . . . et ita non oportet quod 
conveniat sacramento matrimonii, quod non est institutum in N.L. 

Possit tamen dici aliter, quod in sacramento matrimonii confertur gratia 
qua fit ut actus sequens qui secundum se esset peccatum, si sine sacra- 
mento exerceretur, non sit peccatum propter sacramentum matrimonii. 
Unde non est ad removendum peccatum ab actu praecedenti, sed potius 
ad prohibendum ne actus sequens sit peccatum. 


Anonymous Assisi 182 is already conscious of the opinion re- 
jecting the applicability of the standard definition of a sacrament 
to matrimony since this was considered a sacrament of the law 
of nature; he rejects this stand, though, to favor a more personal 


10. Cf. V. Doucet, O.F.M., Prolegomena (Ad Claras, 1948), p. 146. V. Docuet 
here analyses this codex thoroughly and reveals the presence of excerpts from 
Guerric, Odo Rigaud, Hugh de Saint-Cher, William of Middletown, Alexander 
of Hales, and many anonymous authors including the present Dist. XXVI. It 
is useless to conjecture as to the identity of the present distinction; in form 
and content it reminds us of the Commentaries of Alexander of Hales and Hugh 
de Saint-Cher. 
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opinion, “that in the sacrament of matrimony grace is conferred,” 
in this sense though, that it excuses the marital act from sin. 

Among the early canonists and their glossateurs the same nega- 
tion occurs." Matrimony is not one of those sacraments which 
give the consolation of celestial grace; money consequently can 
intervene in its reception.’ While the other sacraments signify 
something sacred and at the same time possess the virtue of con- 
ferring the sacredness which they signify, matrimony possesses 
signification only. Thus Huguccio continues to distinguish matri- 
mony from the others: the others are perfected by words (ele- 
mentum et verbum), this consists in a consent; the others owe 
their existence to the law of the canons, this however to the law 
of nature. The author of the gloss quite evidently, then, attributes 
these as the real motives of its not conferring grace, and not 
so much the evidently current opinion based on the absence of 
simony, since he points out instances of ceremonies, such as the 
funeral ceremony, which may not be rendered venal and yet do 
not give grace.* Elsewhere, however, the same reason, the 
presence of money in the dispensing of the sacrament, is proposed: 
“. . in omnibus sacramentis committi simoniam nisi in matrimonio, 


ideo forte quia ibi non confertur gratia Spiritus Sancti.”™* 

Other reasons from canonical literature for the presumed inef- 
ficacy of matrimony deserve mention in the light of what is to 
follow in these pages. As we know, the concept of actual grace 


11. Cf. G. Le Bras, art. Mariage, in the DTC, XI, 2208, where the author 
treats briefly of the negation of the canonists with respect to the efficacy of 
matrimony. 

12. Cf. the Gloss to c. 13, Honorantur, Causa XXXII, q. II: Ergo pro matri- 
monio perhibendo potest exigi pecuniam, nec erit simonia licet matrimonium 
sit maximum sacramentum, nam talis datio potius dicitur honor quam pretium 
Si quaeras quare in hoc sacramento potius interveniat pecunia quam in aliis, 
dicunt quidam quod propter onera matrimonii. Sed certe eadem ratione pro 
ingressu monasterii potest recipi pecunia propter onera quae sustinet monas- 
terium. . . . Sed haec est ratio, quia in hoc sacramento non confertur gratia 
Spiritus Sancti sicut in aliis. . . (Decretum Gratiani emendatum . . (Venetiis, 
1554), 2114). 

13. Cf. ibid., c. Quidquid invisibilis, Causa I, q. I (col. 727): Nota quod 
coniugium non est de his sacramentis quae consolationem celestis gratiae tribuunt, 
et ideo in ipso posse precium intervenire. . . . Caetera ita sacrae rei tenent 
significationem ut eius pariter habeant virtutem, istud solam significationem. 
Caetera verbo, sed istud ex consensu perficitur. Caetera a iure canonum initium 
habuerunt, hoc a iure naturali initium habuit. . . . Illa autem non est ratio suf- 
ficiens, quod pecunia interveniat, quia in eo non confertur gratia quia nec in 
sepultura nec in funeratione gratia confertur, est tamen simonia... . 

14. Cf. ibid. c. His igitur, Dist. XXII (col. 140). 
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in connection with the sacraments, or otherwise, absents itself 
from the writings of this period; through the extending, though, 
of habitual grace to the various exigencies of the spiritual life, an 
equivalent effect was accomplished. According to these authors, 
then, the grace of the Holy Ghost, or the extending of the efficacy 
of that grace through the sacrament of matrimony, is not realized, 
because the marital act remains a purely natural act, or again be- 
cause the marital act renders man completely carnal, or again be- 
cause such an act is venially sinful.** ‘These reasons, and the atti- 
tude of mind surrounding them, profoundly influenced the whole 
theology of the tract on matrimony, as may be seen from reading 
any of the Summa or Commentary literature, not alone in the 
environs of Alexander of Hales, but up to and beyond the 
Commentary of St. Thomas. 

If we prescind from the diversity of reason offered by either 
canonists or theologians for the inefficacy of matrimony, in the 
light of the preceding pages one point becomes evident: the 
inefficacy of the sacrament was the opiniun commonly held 
originally. 

The purpose of these pages primarily lies in showing to what 
extent Alexander of Hales in his authentic writings dispelled this 
conception. In the second part of this article the theory of 
Alexander will be traced in its outcome in the Commentary of 
his most outstanding disciple, St. Bonaventure. 

Recent research has placed the Commentary on the Sentences 
of Alexander of Hales somewhere before the Decretals of Gregory 
IX," and, as it would convincingly seem, in between the Summa 
Aurea of William of Auxerre and the Commentary of Hugh de 
Saint-Cher.17 It should then come within the full flow of that 
current of opinion adverse to the efficacy of matrimony. 


ALEXANDER OF Hates In His Commentary 


Upon reading the Fourth Book of that Commentary, in the 
locus classicus, viz. the xxvi dist., for the discussion of this prob- 


15. Cf. ibid, c. Connubia, Causa XXXII, q. II (col. 2108). The present gloss 
exercised a preponderant influence on the future compilers of Commentaries on 
the Sentences of Lombard. 

16. Cf. K. Lynch, OF.M., “A Terminus ante quem for the Commentary of 
Alexander of Hales,” in Franciscan Studies, X (1950), 46-68; PP. Editores, Magistri 
Alexandri de Hales Glossa in Quatuor Libros Sententiarum Petri Lombardi 
(Quaracchi, 1951), p. 113*. 

17. Cf. PP. Editores, Magistri Alexandri Glossa in Quatuor Libros, pp. 110-116. 
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lem, one cannot but feel not a little amazed at finding a seemingly 
definite confusion, or apparent contradiction, between the first 
part of that distinction and the part which follows. In the open- 
ing section there is a categorical denial of the efficacy of the sacra- 
ment of matrimony with respect to sanctifying grace: 


Hoc autem sacramentum non confert gratiam gratum facientem etiam 
digne suscipienti, et propter hoc ordinatur post alia sacramenta. . . . 18 


In the closing section of the distinction, however, the same author 
affirms: 


. . + potest in digne consentientibus et existentibus in caritate conferri 
augmentum gratiae.’® 


And, what is more, towards the very end of the distinction 
Alexander proceeds to show how the sign or sacrament in matri- 
mony efficaciously determines grace to the end of that institution. 

Since the mss. containing the xxvi dist. of the Fourth Book of 
the Commentary are not easily accessible, we will reproduce 


here their readings according to the three known mss., and sub- 
stantiate this by the readings of two daughter mss. This pro- 
cedure becomes necessary to assure ourselves that this text denying 
the efficacy of the sacrament is not an interpolation in the original. 


Todi, Bibl. Comm. 121, f. 171v. 

Quaeritur ergo primo cum hoc sacramentum sit primo institutum, 
quare non primo agatur in hoc tractatu de hoc sacramento? 

Respondeo quod alia sacramenta, quantum est de se, conferunt gratiam 
spiritualem vel augmentum gratiae, dico autem gratiae gratum facientis, 
si digne suscipiantur (gratiae gratis datae marg.); hoc autem sacra- 
mentum non confert gratiam gratum facientem etiam digne suscipienti, 
et propter hoc ordinatur post omnia sacramenta tamquam illud quod est 
minoris efficaciae in disponendo ad gratiam licet sit maius in significando. 
Significat coniunctionem Christi et Ecclesiae vel unionem divinae per- 
sonae (vel interl.) naturae cum humana quibus significatis gratiis nihil 
est maius in creaturis. 

Cum ergo sacramentum habeat in se quod sit signum et causa plus 
habet ex eo quod est causa quam ex eo quod est signum, quod est sacra- 


18. Assisi, Bibl. Comm. 189, f. 160v; Todi, Bibl. Comm. 121, f. 171v; Erfurt, 
Bibl. Amp. 0.68, f. 287v. 


19. Assisi, £. 162v; Todi, f. 172v; Erfurt. £. 289v. 
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mentum. Nam si secundum rationem signi esset, cum huius sacramenti 
maius sit signatum vel aequale, praeponeretur pluribus aliis sacramentis. 


Assisi Bibl. Comm. 189, f. 160v. 
Primo autem quaeritur circa naturam huius sacramenti. 


Quaeritur ergo primo cum hoc sacramentum sit primo institutum, 
quare non primo agatur in hoc tractatu de hoc sacramento? 

Respondeo quod alia sacramenta, quantum est de se, conferunt gratiam 
spiritualem, vel augmentum gratiae, dico autem gratiae datum gratum 
facientis si digne suscipiantur,; hoc autem sacramentum non confert 
gratiam gratum facientem etiam digne suscipienti; et propter hoc ordi- 
natur post alia sacramenta tamquam illud quod est minoris efficaciae in 
disponendo ad gratiam, licet sit maius in significatione. Significat enim 
coniunctionem Christi et Ecclesiae vel unionem divinae naturae cum 
humana, quibus signatis nihil est maius in creaturis. 

Cum ergo sacramentum habeat in se quod sit signum et causa, plus 
habet ex eo quod est causa quam ex eo quod signum, quod est sacra- 
mentum. Nam si secundum rationem signi esset, cum huius sacramenti 
maius sit signatum vel aequale, praeponeretur pluribus aliis sacramentis. 


Erfurt, Cod. Amplon., 0.68, f. 287v. 


Quaeritur ergo cum hoc sacramentum sit primo institutum quare non 
primo agatur in hoc tractatu de hoc sacramento? 

Respondeo quod alia sacramenta, quantum est de se, conferunt gratiam 
spiritualem vel augmentum gratiae, dico autem gratiae gratum facientis, 
si digne suscipiantur. Hoc autem sacramentum non confert gratiam 
gratum facientem etiam digne suscipienti, et propter hoc post alia ordina- 
tur tamquam illud quod est minoris efficaciae in disponendo ad gratiam, 
licet sit maius in significando. Signat enim coniunctionem Christi et 
Ecclesiae, vel unionem divinae naturae cum humana, quibus signatis nihil 
est maius in creaturis. 

Cum ergo sacramentum habeat in se quod sit signum et causa, plus 
habet ex eo quod est causa quam ex eo quod est signum quod est sacra- 
mentum. Nam si secundum rationem signi esset, cum huius sacramenti 
maius sit signatum vel aequale, praeponeretur pluribus aliis sacramentis. 


Dependent anonymous codices:— 

Assisi Bibl. Comm. 103, f. 156r 

Quaeritur ergo primo cum hoc sacramentum sit primo institutum, 
quare primo non agatur in hoc libro de hoc sacramento? 

Respondeo quod alia sacramenta, quantum est de se, conferunt gratiam 
spiritualem vel augmentum gratiae, dico autem gratiae gratum facientis, 
si digne suscipiantur. Hoc autem sacramentum non confert gratiam 
gratum facientem etiam digne suscipienti. Propter hoc ordinatur post 
omnia sacramenta tamquam illud quod est minoris efficaciae in dis- 
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ponendo ad gratiam, licet in significando sit maius. Significat enim con- 
iunctionem Christi et Ecclesiae vel unionem divinae naturae cum humana, 
quibus significatis nihil maius est in creaturis. 

Cum ergo sacramentum habet in se quod sit signum et causa, plus 
habet ex eo quod est causa quam ex eo quod est signum, quod est sacra- 
mentum. Nam si secundum rationem signi esset, cum huius sacramenti 
maius sit signatum vel aequale, praeponeretur pluribus aliis sacramentis. 


Paris, Bibl. Nat. 3032,1% f. 169v 


Quaeritur cum hoc sacramentum primo fuit institutum quare non 
primo agitur de illo? 


Respondeo: Alia sacramenta, quantum est de se, gratiam conferunt 


19a. This codex mentioned by F. Stegmiiller (Repertorium Commentariorum, 
I, n. 1222) has been made the subject of a special study by A. Dondaine, “Les 
Gloses sur le [Ve livre des Sentences du manuscrit Paris Nat. lat. 3032, Recherches 
de Théologie ancienne et médiévale, XVII (1950, Jan.-Avril), 79-90; V. Doucet, 
in the Prolegomena to the recent edition of the Commentary of Alexander (Glossa 
in Quatuor Libros Sententiarum Petri Lombardi, I (Quaracchi, 1951), 94*-95*) 
further extends upon the findings of Fr. Dondaine. Here, however, it is well to 
remove some doubt cast upon the priority of the Commentary of Alexander by 
Fr. Dondaine when he writes: “Alors que Vat. lat. 691 résume et adapte ses 
extraits, notre Nat. lat. 3032 reproduit trés souvent le textre intégral; on peut 
méme parfois se demander sil ne nous donne pas le texte source dont P4 
(that is, Alex. Comm. IV lib. Paris Bibl. Nat. 16406) ne serait qu’une reportation 
insuffisante.” (op. cit. p. 87, n.35). That such a supposition is untenable is evi- 
denced by the following parallel texts: 


Alexander, Commentary 
Assisi, Bibl. Comm. 189, f£. 162a 
Todi, Bibl. Comm. 121, f. 172c 
Erfurt. Bibl. Amp. 0.68, f. 289rv. 
Paris, Bibl. Nat. 16406 vacat 


Paris, Bibl. Nat. lat., 3032, f. 171r 


Hoc autem institutum est ratione diversarum 
utilitatum et bonorum matrimonii. Nam 
primo institutum est Gen. I quoad genera- 
tionem filiorum ad cultum Dei et hoc quoad 
bonum prolis. Deinde Gen. 2 quoad bonum 
fidei, cum dictum est: Relinquet homo etc. 
Deinde Gen. 2. ad remedium; et fuit etiam 
tunc in praecepto, et in hoc distinguitur 
ab eo quod fuit Gen. I 


Ob boc filiorum ex eorum carne nascentium 
non potest esse sine peccato conceptus, nisi 
peccatum in parvulos non transmittit pro- 
pagatio sed libido. Nec fecunditas humanae 
naturae facit homines cum peccato nasci, sed 
foeditas libidinis quam habent homines ex 
illius primi iustissima condemnatione peccati. 


Hoc autem institutum est ratione 
diversarum utilitatum et bonorum 
matrimonii. Nam primo institu- 
tum est Gen. I, quoad genera- 
tionem filiorum ad cultum Dei, et 
hoc quoad bonum prolis. Deinde 
Gen. 2. 
VACAT 


VACAT 


facit homines cum 
peccato nasci, sed foeditas libidi- 
nis quam habent homines ex illius 
primi iustissima condemnatione 
peccati. 
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vel augmentum gratiae, dico gratiae facientis, si digne suscipiantur. Hoc 
autem sacramentum non confert gratiam gratum facientem, etiam si 
digne suscipiatur, et ideo positum est post omnia sacramenta tamquam 
illud quod minoris est efficaciae in disponendo ad gratiam, licet sit 
maius in signando. Signat enim coniunctionem Christi et Ecclesiae vel 
unionem divinae naturae et humanum(!) quibus signatis nihil est maius 
in creaturis. 

Cum ergo sacramentum habet in se quod sit sacramentum sive signum 
et causa, plus habet ex eo quod est causa, quam ex eo quod est signum 
quod sit sacramentum. Nam si secundum rationem signi esset, cum huius 


sacramenti maius sit signum vel aequale, praeponeretur pluribus sacra- 
mentis. 


All the other sacraments then confer grace, or an augment of 
grace, that is sanctifying grace. One approaching matrimony, 
however worthy his dispositions may be for the reception of 
grace ex opere operato from a sacrament of the living, receives no 
grace or increase of grace from this sacrament in suchwise. This 
accounts for the place of matrimony in the enumeration of the 
sacraments; it takes the last place inasmuch as it is not a cause 
of grace ex opere operato like the others. If, however, the sacra- 
ments were arranged in the precedence of their signification, matri- 
mony would come first, or at least precede many others, since 
its signification, the union of the divine and human natures in 
Christ and the union of Christ and the Church, excels, or at least 
equals, the sign in any other sacrament. 

Having thus settled the problem of the position of the sacra- 
ment of matrimony among the sacraments of the New Law, 
Alexander now proceeds to resolve three problems intimately as- 
sociated with the sacramentality of matrimony: viz. 1) The 
institution of the sacraments of the New Law and particularly 
that of matrimony, 2) The morality of the marital act, 3) The 
substance of the sacraments of the New Law, and here with a 
motive to justifying the evident discrepancy between the sacra- 
ment of matrimony and the other sacraments. 

In the first place all of the seven sacraments have some kind 
of institution in the New Law, and prescinding from the existence 
of matrimony in all preceding history, it did receive such an insti- 
tution in the New Law in the words of our Divine Lord, “Whom 
God has joined together let no man put asunder.” In fact only 
in dependence upon such an institution can any one of the 
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seven sacraments lay claim to conforming to the definition of a 
sacrament of the New Law.” 


Looking at a sacrament from the point, of view of Alexander, 
we must distinguish in it two different concepts, that of sign and 
that of cause. The special effect of our different sacraments 
over the whole course of the existence of the human race might 
have been represented by the same sign, or might have been repre- 
sented by various signs in the course of time, or again might even 
have inappropriately been signified at any time but that of the 
New Law. Confirmation, for example, as a sacrament, represents 
a strengthening in grace which would have been unnecessary in 
the state of original justice and unsuitable in the law of fear; 
extreme unction represents the completeness or fullness of the 
grace of the New Law in the sense of the complete restoring of 
the integrity of the body and the soul, something unattainable 
without the actual accomplishment of the Redemption. These 
sacraments, then, belong essentially to the New Law.”* Matri- 
mony and penance, on the other hand, adapt themselves and be- 
long to the period before the Fall of Man. Matrimony had been 
instituted from the beginning after the manner of a union, and 
imposed the duty of restoring the place of the fallen angels, while 
signifying the union of the members of the Church triumphant in 


20. Assisi, Bibl. Comm. 189, f. 160v; Todi, Bibl. Comm. 121, f. 171v; Erfurt, 
Bibl. Amp. 0.68, f. 287v: Praeterea, licet quaedam primam institutionem haberent 
in lege naturae vel in Lege Veteri, omnia tamen aliquo modo habuerunt institu- 
tionem in Lege Nova. Sicut hoc sacramentum, in eo quod Dominus dixit in 
Evangelio, Matt. 19, ubi dicitur, ‘Quos Deus coniunxit, homo non separet.’ Et 
proponitur propter hoc, ‘Dimittet homo patrem et matrem et adhaerebit uxori suae 
et erunt duo in carne una.’ In quo significatur consensus legitimus viri et mulieris 
individuam vitae consuetudinem retinens. Et secundum hoc quod habuit huiusmodi 
institutionem, dicuntur sacramenta secundum praedictam definitionem sacramen- 
torum Novae Legis. 

21. A, f. 161r; T, f. 171v; E, f. 288r: Respondemus ad primum quod confirmatio 
et extrema unctio sunt appropriata legi gratiae, nec habent respondentem in lege 
praecedenti. Nam confirmatio significat robur gratiae, extrema vero unctio plenam 
gratiam quae habetur in receptione utriusque stolae; quae duo sunt consecuta per 
redemptionem in N.L. Nam viatores erant roborati per adventum Spiritus Sancti 
non tantum invisibiliter sed etiam visibiliter. Praeterea, ablata fuerit altera manus 
diaboli, scilicet impellans, propter quod consequenter potuit esse pugna et non de 
facili succumberent pugnaturi. Et hoc totum secundum se figuratum est in con- 
firmatione. Postea, per redemptionem facta est apertio ianuae, in qua habebatur 
misericordia Dei et plena gratia in corporis sumptione. Et propter hoc, cum hoc sit 
in Extrema Unctione figuratum, recte haec duo sacramenta, quorum unum est stantis 
in pugna ad obtinendum victoriam, alterum exeuntis a pugna ad obtinendum 
coronam, sunt N.L. appropriata. 
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charity.” Penance received its institution in the words of God, 
“Whatsoever day you shall eat of the fruit of this tree, you shall 
die the death,” and stood as a sign of the pain which must be 
undergone for sin. It was a preservative medicine.” 

With the Fall of Man, however, a new sacramental dispensation 
succeeded. The redemption of man must now become the role 
of a sacrament. Circumcision became the necessary sacrament for 
the removal of original sin; matrimony became a remedy against 
sin; penance by reason of contrition devolves into a sacrament for 
the removal of sin; the sacrament of bread and wine indicated the 
reality of the sacrifice which was to work the Redemption. These 
sacraments perdured throughout the Law of Nature. 

Under the Old Covenant the sacrament of bread and wine be- 
came replaced by that of the Paschal Lamb, while the sacrament of 
orders intervened for the stipulation of appropriate penalties for 
sin designed toward due satisfaction, and the further condonation 
of sin through sacrifice and expiation. The sacraments of circum- 
cision and penance perdured as instituted originally.” 

Upon the advent of the New Covenant those sacraments which 
were figures of a fuller redemption from sin gave way to the 
reality of the signs they represented. Hence, circumcision gave 
way to baptism, which unlike circumcision, not alone removes 
original sin but confers grace of itself; the sacrifice of the Paschal 
Lamb, a figure of the Redeemer to be sacrificed, was succeeded by 
the sacrament of the Eucharist representative of that Redeemer, 
and disposing of His sacrifice. Orders remained unchanged in so 
far as its function referred to sin and sacrifice for sin. Matrimony 
and penance achieved their original effect. Extreme Unction and 


22. A, f. 161r; T, f. 172r; E, f. 288r: Si vero quaeratur propter quid hoc fuit 
institutum postquam alia, respondeo: si non esset secutum peccatum nec sequeren- 
tur alia, ratione quorum sunt alia sacramenta, et ideo data fuit praeservativa (i.e. 
medicina) huius ex quo alii defectus sunt consecuti. Solum ergo haec duo erant 
instituta in paradiso, unum ad multiplicandum bonum, et in signum unionis mem- 
brorum Ecclesiae triumphantis, alterum ad praeservandum a malo. Cf. also supra, 
in the objections to the long response found in these folios re. the signification 
of marriage as originally instituted as a sacrament—: “Solum ergo sacramentum 
coniugii quod esset ad procreationem eorum per quos restitueretur numerus caden- 
tium angelorum inter haec omnia sacramenta esset necessarium.” 

23. A, f. 1611; T, f. 172r; Er, f. 288r: Ad id vero quod quaeritur de institutione 
sacramenti poentientiae, respondemus quod licet non adhuc esset morbus dabatur 
tamen in signum in comminatione poenae pro peccato, cum dictum est, ‘In quacum- 
que die etc.,’ et fuir tunc sicut medicina praeservativa, ne caderet in morbum, 
quae post facta est expulsiva morbi. 

24. Cf. A, f. 161r; T, f. 172r; Er, f. 288r: Ad tertium. 

25. Cf. ibid. 
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Confirmation were instituted as sacraments to dispense the fullness 
of grace now present. The signs, then, in the Eucharist and 
baptism are essentially new. Those in matrimony and penance 
remain the same. Those in confirmation and extreme unction are 
entirely new and without any figures in the Old Testament. That 
in orders is modified.”® 

Every sacrament of the New Law must have an institution in the 
New Law. Here it is not necessary to devote our attention to any 
but the sacrament of matrimony. As we have already seen, matri- 
mony existed from the beginning of the human race, and as an 
institution for the procreation of human beings for the worship of 
God. Already, still in the garden of Paradise, it received a further 
institution in the sense of being endowed with an additional good, 
namely, that of the partners holding an individual society of life 
to the exclusion of any others from that intimate society of rela- 
tions belonging to marital partnership; this is styled the bonum 
fidei, or fidelity. After the Fall of Man, matrimony no longer 
existed only as an office for the procreation of children for the 
worship of God; due to the disorder ensuing among the human 
passions the true end of matrimony became lost. Consequently 
in Gen. 9, 1 and 7, God again instituted matrimony, which was 
already an office, furthermore as a remedy.” 

From the beginning matrimony was a sign of a sacred thing, 
namely of the union of the members of the Church triumphant 
with God in charity, and of the faithful soul with God. Whatever 
the signification of matrimony be, that signification must have the 
note of indissolubility. Though endowed with this in the Garden 
of Paradise, in the course of the Old Covenant it lost this note since 
the rupture of the bond of matrimony by repudiation and divorce 
was permitted. Matrimony fell, then, in point of fact, to a natural 
level, even though the nature of its divine institution remained, since 
repudiation and divorce, not being legalized, were simply per- 
mitted. To restore matrimony then to the dignity of its sacra- 


26. Cf. A, f. 161r; T, f. 172r; Er, f. 288r: Et propter hoc, Baptismum, cum publi- 
catum sacramentum fuit redemptionis, evacuavit omnino circumcisionis sacramen- 
tum, et eucharistia agnum paschalem; fuerunt enim sacramenta futuri, ista vero iam 
praesentis. Non sic autem fuit in aliis sacramentis, in quibus figurabatur praesens, 
ut in coniugio et poenitentia; remittebatur enim peccatum actuale in Veteri Lege 
quoad propriam poenam, coniugium etiam habuit proprium effectum. 

27. T, f. 172v, A, f. 162r: .. . . deinde Gen. 9 ad remedium, et fuit etiam tunc 
in praecepto, et in hoc distinguitur ab eo quod fuit Gen. 1, quia tunc fuit tantum 
in officium. 
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mental nature, and to conform that sacramental nature to the New 
Law, our Divine Lord in the New Law instituted it a sacrament 
when He said: “Whom God has joined together let no man put 
asunder.””8 

Of what, then, is matrimony a sacrament or sign? 


In the literature current at the time of Alexander as many as 
three distinct significations associated themselves with matrimony as 
a sacrament of the New Law.” It was a sign of the union of the 
faithful soul with Christ, in charity; it was, furthermore, a sign 
of the union of Christ and the Church in charity; lastly it was a 
sign of the union of the divine and human natures in Christ. Out 
of this diversity of significations, or sacraments, attributed to marri- 
age as existing in the N.L., Alexander sifts the essential one. The 
union of the faithful soul with God cannot be the essential significa- 
tion in matrimony seeing that such a signification would render the 
very existence of the sacrament unstable; likewise the union 
secundum naturae conformitatem, or marital relationship signifying 
the union of the divine and human natures, in so far as such 
relationship renders marriage absolutely indissoluble, be it by 
solemn religious profession or otherwise, is likewise unsuitable to 
designate the sign in matrimony, since de facto such a union is not 
essential to matrimony as evidenced by the marriage of Our Blessed 
Lady and St. Joseph. The element which lends matrimony, then, 
its essential signification must rest in something which represents a 
union never to be dissolved—an indissoluble union, and which at the 
same time in itself is always present to the married state. The 
sacrament, then, or that which signifies, in matrimony rests in the 
consent expressed by word or sign; and this signifies the union of 


28. Cf. A, f. 162r; T, f. 172v; Er, f. 289r: Hoc autem institutum est ratione di- 
versarum utilitatum et bonorum matrimonii. Nam primo institutum est Gen. 1 
quoad generationem filiorum ad cultum Dei, et hoc quoad bonum prolis; deinde, 
Gen. 2, quoad bonum fidei, cum dictum fuit, ‘Relinquet homo etc.’ deinde Gen. 
9 ad remedium. Et fuit etiam tunc in praecepto, et in hoc distinguitur ab eo quod 
fuit Gen. I, quia tunc fuit tantum ad officium. In secundo vero Ioannis solemniza- 
tum fuit per praesentiam veri Sponsi, quando nuptiae factae sunt in Cana Galilaeae. 
In Matt. vero 19 institutum fuit quoad bonum sacramenti, cum dictum est, ‘Quod 
Deus coniunxit etc.’ Cum enim aliquando licitum esset in veteri populo plures 
habere uxores ad prolis multiplicationem in populo Dei dum parvus erat numero, 
ex tunc factum est illicitum omnino. 

Cf. also supra n. 20, and infra p. 97. 

29. Cf. the article of G. Le Bras, quoted above, col. 2198ff., where the different 
significations attached to the “sacramentum” in matrimony are treated. 
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Christ and the Church in charity.*° The matrimony of infidels 
then is not a sacrament since their consent cannot be in a perma- 
nent union owing to the privilege of the faith.** Consent there- 
fore in an indissoluble union expressed by words or signs by 
Christians capable of entering into such a union constitutes the 
sacrament of matrimony.** ‘The indissolubility of this union has 
for its foundation the faith of baptism; and in virtue of the charac- 
ter of baptism, matrimony in Christians, although it does not im- 
press a character, remains, through indissolubility, like a seal bind- 
ing two souls together one in will. The seal adheres properly to 
the souls in so far as they are joined to the bodies of the partners, 
since, the death of the body intervening, the seal is broken even 
though by a miracle life should be restored.** 

Neither the blessing of the Church, then, nor consummation lend 
anything essential to the sacrament of matrimony properly speaking 
for Alexander; they are extrinsic to its essence. Consequently, when 
Alexander places an institution of the sacrament of matrimony by 
our Divine Lord in the New Law, it is this sacrament properly so- 
called that he has in mind. 

Another problem connected with matrimony intervened at the 


time of Alexander. The consent of matrimony is after all the 
consent in the mutual use of each other’s body, which, though it 
may not necessarily intervene, may not, nonetheless, under due 
conditions, be denied. In fact, at the time of Alexander, marital 
relations intervening after simple espousals constituted a consum- 
mated marriage. Are not such relations sinful, and consequently, 


30. Cf. A, f. 162v; T, f. 172v; Er, f. 290r: Respondeo: Non trahit esse sacra- 
menti essentialiter matrimonium et semper a copula carnali, sed a consensu maritali. 
Unde unum dicitur sacramentum ab illo signato quod essentialiter et semper signat, 
maxime cum quoad hoc habeat esse spirituale quod ad vim sacramenti pertinet. 
Et ita in unoquoque sacramento erit una principalis gratia designata. 

Cf. also infra pp. 102-103 where this point is further illustrated. 

31. A, f. 162r; T, f. 172v; Er, f. 289v: Coniugium autem infidelium non est per- 
fectum coniugium, quod patet; si enim unus convertatur ad fidem, reliqua manente 
in infidelitate, separabile est coniugium propter for/A, f. 162v/nicationem spiritu- 
alem. 

32. With reference to Alexander’s concept of the “sacramentum” in marriage, 
cf. D. Van den Eynde, op. cit., p. 125, and the text reproduced from the Com- 
mentary, ibid., n. 3. 

33. Cf. A, f. 176r; Er, f. 309v: Et propter hoc dicitur III, De Divortiis, Quanto 
magis, quia sacramentum fidei quod semel est admissum etc., ut ipsum in coniugibus, 
ipsa perdurante, perdurat. Et licet non imprimitur caracter in matrimonio, remanet 
tamen signaculum quo signatur coniunctio Christi et Ecclesiae. Hoc autem signa- 
culum est proprie in anima coniuncta corpori. Signaculum autem istud non funda- 
tur nisi super quamdam relationem quae vinculum dicitur animae ad animam. 
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is not that form or society of life, we might say perfected by and 
perpetuating such relations, unworthy of the sanctity of a sacra- 
ment? Alexander already gives the answer to this when he so 
clearly locates the essence of matrimony in the bond of contract, 
in the marital consent, which essentially and always signifies, and 
when he removes the union of the divine and human natures from 
its essential signification. The union of Mary and Joseph was a 
perfect marriage, although but a ratified marriage. Alexander, 
however, proceeds further to eliminate from matrimony any con- 
cept of sin, by justifying in a consummated marriage, not alone 
the honesty of marital relations, but their very meritoriousness. 
As we have already seen, the glossateurs on the canon law of the 
period had no little difficulty with this matter. One such glos- 
sateur presumes such relations may not be free from venial sin in 
any case, but proceeds to quote the opinion of Petrus Manducator 
asserting such relations free from sin.*** Around the time of Alex- 
ander, Hugh de Saint-Cher makes the answer to his problem depend 
on whether primi motus sint peccata, and answers in the negative.** 
The problem itself was but an heirloom left by such past theologians 
as the anonymous author who asserted that the melior et celebrior 


opinio posited some guilt in the marriage act.** Alexander distin- 
guishes between sin and the pain of sin. The inordinate concupi- 
scence which bears within the life of fallen man, and which absorbs 
the person within the marriage act, is not a sin, but the pain of 
original sin merited by the human race in our first parents. It is not 
then a guilt, but a punishment for an original guilt common to all.** 


33a. “Vel dic non dari praesentia Spiritus Sancti quoad omnia quia ibi est quidam 
stupor, et homo totus carneus efficitur, vel ideo illi pruritui non datur, quia est 
veniale peccatum. Dicit tamen Petrus Manducator coitum coniugalem bene ex- 
erceri posse sine peccato, quod concedo quandoque.” c. IIII, Causa XXXII, q. Il 
(op. cit., 2108). 

34. Cf. Le Bras, loc. cit., col. 2178. 

35. Cf. ibid. 2177. 

36. Cf. A, f. 162r; T, 172v; Er, f. 289v: Respondemus per hoc quod infra dicitur, 
XXXI dist., cap. Cum haec tria bona, in quo dicit Augustinus quod coniugalis 
concubitus ratione generandi non habet culpan. Exponendum est ergo auctoritas 
praedicta, non de peccato, sed de poena peccati, cum dicitur ‘sine libidine non 
est parentum concubitus.’ Nomen enim libidinis aliquando sonat in culpam, ali- 
quando in poenam; in culpam secundum illam definitionem Augustini, libro De 
Mendacio: ‘Animi appetitus, quo aeternis bonis temporalia quaecumque praeponun- 
tur’; in poenam autem secundum quod libido dicitur inordinata concupiscentia, 
secundum quam pronitas est ad peccandum. Unde Augustinus super Genesim: 
‘Infirmitas continéntiae, quae est in carne per peccatum mortua, ne cadat in 
ruinam vitiorum, excipitur honestate nuptiarum.’ Et ita licet aliquando fuerit 
coniugium in "pe gh non obligati erant ad actum peccati, sed ad officium; quod 
tamen non fiebat sine poena peccati, quam et ipsi meruerunt. 
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That it in itself, however, be free from guilt it must be exercised 
within the intention according to which marriage was originally 
established as a duty, or at least for the practising of some virtue con- 
gruous to the married state. The exercise of the privileges of the 
married state for the procreation of children remains laudatory and 
meritorious and within the original ambit of matrimony;*" such exer- 
cise for the rendering of the marriage debt respects the virtue of jus- 
tice and is likewise meritorious; likewise meritorious and belonging to 
the virtue of justice is such an act for the avoiding of infidelity in the 
other party; the avoidance of infidelity in oneself though not 
meritorious incurs no guilt but rather preserves continence.** To 
indulge in, or entertain, the pleasures of the married state solely for 
their own sake would however be to sin mortally; if such an in- 
tention be relegated to a position of secondary prominence the 
sin becomes venial.*® Some care however must be exercised in 
discerning the use of the word “veniale” in Alexander. Occasion- 
ally when he refers to the guilt associated with the currently-ac- 
cepted inordinate use of the marriage privileges, such a guilt de- 
volves to venial sin; more particularly though the word “venial” 
indicates that the good(s) (bona) associated with the legitimate 
use of matrimony, the good of bringing children into the world, 
the good of preserving marital continence, and the good of the 
sanctity of the very state on account of its signification, compensate 
for and render excusable the inordinate absorption of the human 


37. Cf. A, f. 166r; T. f. 175r; Er, f. 295r: Respondemus: Sicut excusatur coniugalis 
concubitus ut non habeat culpam, cum servata fide thori causa prolis conveniunt, 
sic excusatur per bonum matrimonii quod est fides, immo etiam meritorium est, 
cum fit causa reddendi debitum aut vitandum fornicationem. Sed hoc motivum 
est iustitia, illic continentia. 

Cf. also n. 38. 

38. A, f. 166r; T, f. 175r; Er, f. 295: Ad illud quod obicitur si est mereri vel 
non, respondemus quod est mereri. Sed distinguendum, quia aut fit causa prolis 
procreandae ad cultum Dei in debitis circumstantiis, aut causa solvendi debitum, 
aut causa vitandae fornicationis in proximum, quarum una causa respicit Deum, 
altera seipsum, tertia proximum. Quacumque istarum causarum fiat propter Deum, 
mieritorium est, si fiat in caritate. Si vero causa fornicationis vitandae in seipso 
non est per se meritorium boni, sed vitatio mali; si vero causa libidinis explendae 
aut principaliter aut secundario. Si principaliter, mortale; si secundario, veniale. 

The morality of the marriage act is summed up by Alexander in the following 
text: Quatuor de causis potest quis accedere ad uxorem; prima est causa prolis 
habendae, secunda est causa reddendi debitum, tertia causa fornicationis vitandae, 
et hae tres causae sunt sine peccato. Quarta causa libidinis, et hoc veniale est, si 
non faceret nisi uxor vellet,; mortale si omnino vult expresse hoc (A, f. 165r; T, f. 
174v; Er, f. 294r). 

39. Cf. preceding notes. 
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person inherently associated with this very act.*° It rests, none- 
theless, that marriage in which absolute continence is preserved, 
while it restricts the signification associated with the sacrament 
through its not representing the union of the divine and human 
natures indissolubly, remains holier despite the lack of extension 
of its signification. This definite stand of Alexander on this entire 
facet of the tract on matrimony, disassociating itself as it does from 
all tergiversation, represents indeed a worthy advance toward 
establishing the true sanctity of marriage. 

In proceeding to apply the classical definition of a sacrament of 
the New Law to matrimony, Alexander makes his third and vic- 
torious step. At the present stage of research any such daring 
attempt prior to that of Alexander is utterly unknown. 

But recently D. Van den Eynde** has analyzed for us the def- 
inition of sacrament according to Alexander of Hales. “Sacra- 
mentum” in the strict sense may be applied to the sacraments of 
the Old Law, such as the Paschal Lamb, etc.; in the most strict 
sense, though, it stands for the sacraments of the New Law which 
are signs and causes of grace. Again, Alexander gives two defini- 
tions of a sacrament, which he takes from Lombard; the one, 
invisibilis gratiae visibilis forma, applied to the sacraments of the 
Old and the New Law-—those of the Old through the medium of 
those of the New of which the old were figures; those of the New 
immediately in so far as they contain the grace which they signify. 
The sacraments of the Old Law were figures of those which in the 
New Law produce grace. The other, invisibilis gratiae visibilis 
forma cujus imaginem gerit et causa existit, applied only to the 
sacraments of the New Law. The sacraments of the New Law 
effect what they figure; they are at the same time a sign and a 
cause, and the sign remaining outside or visible resembles the cause 
it contains within. 

The theologians of Alexander’s time had no difficulty in seeing 
the application of this proper definition of the sacraments of the 
New Law to such sacraments as baptism, the Eucharist, or in fact, 
though really less evidently, to any sacrament which did not con- 
sist in an act of the will, or more correctly, the visible expression of 
an act of the will. The preponderant influence of the definition of 
Hugh of St. Victor where a sacrament was described as a corporeal 
or material element, and the very comfortable fitting of such a 


40. Cf. T, f. 174v; A, 165r; Er, 294r, and T, 174v; A, 165v, Er, 294r, as also 
T, 175r; A, 166r; Er, 295r. 
41. Cf. D. Van den Eydne, OF .M., op. cit., p. 130ff. 
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definition to the first of the sacraments, baptism, led them to see 
too prominently an influence of a material element in the con- 
stitution of the sign. It became difficult, then, to fit the classical 
definition quoted above to the sacrament of penance, for instance, 
when the justifying element in that sacrament rested for these 
theologians in the contrition of the penitent; all the more so was 
this the case for matrimony: here, a nod or a word indicating 
consent constituted the sacrament strictly speaking; again, no mini- 
ster seemed requisite for the reception of this sacrament; and, 
furthermore, what outwardly appeared essentially the same thing, 
was common to Christians and infidels. To apply, then, the same 
definition of a sacrament of the New Law to matrimony as to 
baptism, where such a manifest symbolism as water and the use of 
water betokened as an efficacious sign for the washing of the soul, 
required not a little penetration on the part of theologians. If 
we consult any of our many manuals of today on the nature of the 
sacrament of matrimony, and search the application of the axiom 
Sacramenta efficiunt quod figurant to this sacrament in particular, 
we will encounter not a little lack of clarity and precision. Yet 
this is exactly the point Alexander tried to clarify in his Com- 
mentary in the face of the general disfavor of theologians toward 
the efficacy of matrimony with respect to grace. Faced with 
the enumeration of matrimony among the seven sacraments, and 
faced with the solidified tradition, which all the while accorded it 
the dignity, but not the efficacy, of a sacrament, Alexander as a 
theologian proposed to eliminate this paradox by subjecting the 
traditional difficulties against its efficacy to a crisis. 

For the better understanding of our author on this problem, it 
here becomes necessary by way of digression to elucidate briefly his 
somewhat psychological adaptation to the end and purpose proper to 
the different sacraments of the materials used in their confection and 
administration. 

Though already cognizant of the applicability of the hylomorphic 
theory to the solution of some sacramental difficulties,* yet, none- 
theless, either because of unwillingness or inadvertance, alienating 


42. Cf. A, f. 161r; T, f. 172r; Er, f. 288r, where this difficulty is posited in the 
following terms: Consequenter quaeritur de differentia materiae in sacramentis, et 
hoc ratione coniugii quod non videtur habere materiam? 

43. It is sufficient to note the application to the composition of contrition, A, 
f. 140v; T, f. 159r; Er, f. 259v: Ad illud vero quod posset quaeri de forma con- 
tritionis, dicendum quod gratia est forma contritionis, dolor autem voluntarius, 
tum sensualis tum spiritualis, est materia. 
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this theory from his sacramental system as such, Alexander proceeds 
to justify the presence of a verbum and elementum, a word and a 
physical element, in five sacraments, and their absence as a com- 
bination in penance and matrimony. 


His solution hinges around the general principle: the sacraments 
are for sin and the effects of sin; sin entered through man’s stoop- 
ing to the things of the earth, sensible things, and consequently as 
a punishment God in instituting the sacraments makes man seek 


redemption from sin in the use of signs composed of sensible 
matter.** 


In baptism, confirmation, the eucharist, and extreme unction, 
theology faced no difficulty in finding an elementum. 

Of the four elements water and fire most suitably fit the con- 
cept of cleansing or purgation. Fire because of the violence of 
its action is unsuitable for designating the gentle action of grace; 
hence it is that we find water as the sacramental** in the sacra- 
ment of purgation, baptism. Since the inordinance of concupis- 


44. Cf. A, f. 161v; T, f. 172r; Er, f. 288v: Respondemus quod aliter est in his 
duobus sacramentis et in aliis quinque. Haec enim duo instituta erant in paradiso, 
cum adhuc homo spirituali mente praeditus esset, nec per conversionem ad sensibilia 
subiectus peccato. Postea, ex natura sacramenti hoc accipitur. Coniugium enim 
consistit in consensu expresso per verba de praesenti. Quid enim habet maiorem 
convenientiam cum verbo interiori quam verbum exterius quod ab ipso generatur. 
Similiter in poenitentia passio quae fit in corpore convenientiam habet cum pas- 
sione mentis a qua generatur, et verbum affectui attestatur. Recte ergo haec duo 
sacramenta quorum signa generantur ab affectione animi sunt universalia sacra- 
menta legem naturae comitantia. 

Non sic autem est in aliis; sed sicut homo fuit seductus per sensibilia, ab ipso 
separata, ita per sensibilia separata reducetur. Et propter hoc omnia sacramenta 
instituta post lapsum hominis, exteriorem habent materiam. 

It is interesting to compare the striking affinity between the present text and that 
of Douai 434, II, f. 382r: 

Quaeritur quare quaedam sacramenta habent materiam, ut patet in baptismo et 
in eucharistia, in confirmatione et ordine et extrema unctione? 

Solutio: Sicut supra diximus, matrimonium et poenitentia in paradiso instituta 
sunt, quamvis aliter et aliter . . . . matrimonium quod in officium, non in remedium, 
et secundum se totum et propriam rationem; poenitentia vero non secundum suas 
partes sed in praeservationem contra lapsum ne fieret; post vero instituta est in 
correctionem. Cum itaque in illorum institutione nullum praecesserit sensibile, 
ratione cuius lapsus esset cum adhuc nullus esset, merito nullam materiam exigebant, 
quia non sunt data contra lapsum jam factum. 

Alia vero cum data sunt in remedium contra lapsum qui ex demptione sensi- 
bilium processit, merito debuerunt habere materiam sensibilem, ut medicina morbo 
congrueret ay 

45. It is interesting to notice Alexander’s use of the term sacramentale for the 
physical matter of a sacrament, e.g., A, f. 161v: . . . Et ideo utrobique duo sunt 
sacramentalia. 
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cence passed on by original sin all the more dominates in that 
which pertains to generation, symbolically the purgation of water 
particularly suits a sacrament of regeneration.*® 

Bread and wine serve as a food to conserve that life bestowed 
by generation; quite suitably then bread and wine serve as the 
matter for the sacrament of conservation necessary to the spiritu- 
ally regenerated. 


With reference to confirmation, extreme unction, and orders, 
Alexander settles upon oil as the matter, though he is fully conscious 
that the essence of the last mentioned sacrament lies in the imposi- 
tion of hands.** Confirmation has for its purpose the strengthen- 
ing of the recipient spiritually that he may stand firm as an athlete 
in the fight against these temptations especially which war against 
faith; extreme unction directs itself toward one salient end, to as- 
suage spiritually by mitigating infirmity of soul, or even of body 
should it be expedient, in the last battle of life.** 

The effects toward which baptism and orders are principally 
directed are respectively the purgation of the soul and the con- 
ferring of spiritual power. These two principal effects are con- 
tained in the signs which essentially constitute these sacraments. 
Baptism, however, not alone purges, but justifies and confers the 
grace of the virtues; orders not alone confers the power to con- 
secrate, ordain and forgive sins, but likewise confers sanctifying 
grace for the worthy exercise of that power. And since the work 
of the sacrament must not be divided, but integrally confected in 
the individual, essential, constitutive sign, a sacramental is added 
within the ceremony of the confection of these two sacraments to 
figure, or further signify, the twofold effect of the single essential 
constitutive sign. 

Oil, among all liquids, holds the most ample similitude to the 
spiritual properties of grace. Oil illumines, strengthens or sustains, 
and serves as an ointment. Grace illumines the soul in the justifica- 
tion of baptism; it sustains it in the fight for the perseverance in 


46. Cf. A, f. 161v; T, f. 172r; Er, f. 289r. 

47. Cf. A, f. 158r (Dist. XXIV): Si vero quaeratur in quo opere conferatur haec 
potestas, dicimus quod in diversis ordinibus in diversis operibus. Nam in minoribus 
ordinibus in traditione instrumenti pertinentis ad potestatem. Similiter etiam in 
ordine subdiaconatus accidit, nam primitus erat ordo non sacer, at in hoc habuit 
convenientiam aliquam cum aliis minoribus ordinibus. Ordo vero diaconatus et 
presbyteratus impositione manuum conferatur. 

48. Cf. A, f. 161v; T, 172v, where we find the coordination between the matter 
and the effect in those sacraments making use of oil in their administration. 
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the faith; it illumines it again in the exercise of the power of orders; 
and, finally, it serves as a spiritual ointment to assuage the debilitat- 
ing wounds inflicted on the soul through the course of life, which 
wounds hurt most in the strenuous last spiritual combat. Rightly 


then to signify the assemblage of essential or secondary effects of 
these four sacraments oil enters in as a sacramental.*® 


Physical matter exterior to man has, then, a place in five sacra- 
ments.*** ‘This takes us then to matrimony and penance. Hence, 
we read: “Consequently is there question of the matter of the 
sacraments, and this by reason of matrimony which does not seem 
to have matter ...... Matrimony and penance do not seem 
to have any sensible matter.”*° Two further objections in the 
same vein likewise find place here: 1) If a sacrament is the 
visible form of invisible grace, then, that visible form must resemble 
the invisible grace which it signifies; but if matrimony is a bond, 
the things bound are the matter, and therefore, rational creatures 
are the matter of this sacrament;** 2) Why in matrimony and 
penance do we not have a matter or material thing going to make 
the sacrament; since the giving of the ring and the liturgical bless- 


49. We see the direction of reasoning pursued by Alexander if we consider the 
three following texts: 

A, f. 161v; T, f. 172r; Er, f. 288vr: 

(Contra) Praeterea, in matrimonio materia videtur esse ipsae legitimae personae. 
Cum enim matimonium sit vinculum, respectu autem vinculi ea quae vinciuntur 
sunt materia, videntur tunc res rationales materia huius sacramenti; qualiter ergo 
convenit eis haec ratio sacramenti, ‘invisibilis gratiae visibilis forma’? Oportet 
enim visibilem formam habere aliquam similitudinem cum invisibili gratia, cutus est 
signum. 

(Infra) 

Oleum autem est materia communissima sacramentalis in habentibus materiam 
extrinsecam quia in quatuor sacramentis communicatur, sed in duobus essentialiter, 
in duobus vero figuratur gratia ex virtute sacramenti prius collata. Verbi gratia, in 
confirmatione et unctione extrema signatur gratia quae confertur in unctione ipsa 
per oleum signatum a debito ministro in debita parte corporis cum intentione 
sacramentali; in baptismo vero et ordine sacerdotali in unctione signatur gratia 
quae confertur ex virtute ordinis aut baptismi, non quae tunc primo conferatur cum 
inungitur. 

(Infra) 

Assignantur etiam tres proprietates principales olei secundum Bernardum, quod 
lucet, quod reficit, quod lenit, sedando dolorem apostematum, quarum similes sunt 
in gratia. Lucet enim intellectui, reficit affectum, et lenit sedando dolorem 
vulnerum peccatorum. Cum ergo sacramentum sit visibilis forma invisibilis gratiae, 
recte communior materia sacramenti est oleum. 

49a. It is evident, though the Eucharist is not touched on here, that it likewise 
has an external and physical matter. 

50. Cf. supra n. 42. 

51. Cf. supra n. 49. 
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ing are not parts of the sacrament, this sacrament must consist in a 
spiritual thing, namely consent—it would then fail to have any 
sensible matter, or, by that very token, be a sacrament.” 

To resolve this antinomy Alexander reverts to the doctrine he 
had already laid down on the institution of the sacraments. All 
sacraments either of the Old or the New Law, with the exception 
of matrimony and penance, owe their institution to sin. Once 
fallen, however, man of himself could not rise again to a super- 
natural state. In token of this, God placed the instruments of 
spiritual recuperation and sustenance in things external to man, or 
at least external to the recipient of the effect of these same instru- 
ments of salvation. Since man was seduced by sensible things, 
God unto the perpetual remembrance of the humiliation of his fall, 
in all sacraments instituted after that fall, placed a material 
substance.** 

In these two sacraments, instituted before the fall, viz. matri- 
mony and penance, man is as it were a cooperator with God. 
He is justified in penance only if he does that of which he is 
capable; the reception of the indissoluble bond of matrimony 
depends on his consent. In the other sacraments, however, though 
an intention be requisite as a disposition, this disposition does not 
enter into the essential sign of the sacrament; it is not a part of 
the definition of the sacrament. Quite to the contrary though in 
penance and matrimony; the exterior manifestation of interior 
repentance is the sacrament or sign of penance; likewise, nothing 
more closely resembles and manifests an act of the will productive 
of consent and the contract of matrimony than the exterior word 
which bears it testimony. Matrimony then of all sacraments is 
really the most spiritual, since it could have existed without any 
association whatever to sin or its remedy. Penance instituted as 
a preservative medicine had from its inception an essential rela- 
tion to sin; and, though according to the concept of penance 
prevalent to Alexander and his environment the justifying element 
in penance lay essentially in interior contrition and not in the 
power of the keys, the power of the keys became attached to it 


52. A, f. 161v; T, f. 172r; Er, f. 288rv: Praeter haec, ita est in aliis sacramentis 
quod ad esse sacramenti requiritur determinata materia ex qua sit sacramentum. 
Propter quid similiter non est in poenitentia et coniugio? Non enim potest dici 
in coniugio quod subarratio anuli vel benedictio vel aliquid talium pertinentium ad 
solemnitatem coniugii sit materia coniugii, cum coniugium sit consensus animorum, 
consensus autem res spiritualis est. 

53. Cf. supra n. 44. 
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as a sacrament of the Church. Through the exercise of the power 
of the keys a relation of temporal punishment is bestowed, and 
to secure this the recurrence to a minister other than the recipient 
of the sacrament becomes necessary. Matrimony, however, re- 
mained as originally instituted,* and in virtue of the prerogatives of 
its original nature perdures as a sacrament of the New Law solely 
in virtue of expressed consent, which sufficiently constitutes for it 
the requirements of a sacramental sensible sign. 

Having now given a definite institution to matrimony in the 
New Law, having removed from it the necessity of any moral 
turpitude, and having finally eliminated from both matrimony and 
penance the necessity of a material element after the manner of 
that found in the other sacraments, Alexander has no difficulty in 
finding in matrimony, as in any of the other sacraments, the 
three requisites of the terminology of his time. 

A sacrament of the New Law implies three things; an outward 
sign (sacramentum tantum); an inward effect which is at the 
same time a sign and an effect (sacramentum et res); and finally 
the grace properly conferred by the sacrament (res tantum). To 
show the presence of these elements in the sacrament of matri- 


mony, and to emphasize the suitableness of applying this termi- 
nology to matrimony, Alexander compares it to the Eucharist. 
Just as the species of bread and wine are not said to be the sacra- 
ment by which invisible grace is bestowed, but rather the Body 
of Christ under the species of bread and wine, so too the expres- 
sion of consent in the marital union expressed by words is the 


54. A, f. 161v; T, f. 172r; Er, f. 288v: Praeterea, in his duobus sacramentis est 
homo sicut cooperans Deo; dico autem de homine qui recipit sacramenti effectum. 
Deus enim non iustificat hominem nisi homo faciat quod in ipso est. Similiter non 
fit sacramentum matrimonii in aliquo nisi eo consentiente. Non sic autem est in 
aliis sacramentis, immo actiones sacramentales ad alias pertinent personas quam ad 
eas quae suscipiunt sacramentum. Quod patet ex definitionibus sacramentorum. 
Poenitentia enim est cum commissa deflemus etc., matrimonium etiam est consensus 
animorum etc. Baptismus vero aqua diluendis animis et corporibus sanctificata; 
et ita de aliis. Per quod signatur quod postquam lapsus fuit homo in peccatum, 
indiguit alio adiutore ad resurgendum. Sed ante lapsum potuit stare et proficere, 
nullo alio adiutore quam Deo. Et ideo sacramenta illa quae ante peccatum erant 
instituta materiam acceperunt ex ipso qui suscipit sacramentum per ipsius opera- 
tionem. 

Secus tamen est de sacramento poenitentiae et de sacramento coniugii. Nam 
sacramentum poenitentiae quoad partes suas non habuit effectum antequam lapsus 
esset homo in peccatum et propter hoc in parte dependet effectus eius a ministris 
Ecclesiae, prout de virtute clavium fit in parte relaxatio poenae aut commutatio. 
Coniugium vero est inter omnia quoad hoc spiritualius. Eius enim effectus melius 
permansisset si homo in statu innocentiae perstitisset. 
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visible form of the sacrament of matrimony—this indicates and 
resembles the interior consent which produces the ultimate effect 
of the sacrament. The exterior consent is, then, the sacramentum 
tantum, the interior consent the sacramentum et res, and the union 
of the faithful soul with Christ, or the union of Christ and the 
Church, res tantum.® 

* * * 

Alexander now reaches the crux of the question. The defini- 
tion invisibilis gratiae visibilis forma fits the sacraments of the 
Old Law and of the Law of Nature mediately, while it fits those 
of the New Law immediately. But, in the light of the foregoing, 
this definition has been seen to fit matrimony in virtue of the 
expression of consent whatever be the applicability of the term 
forma in the other sacraments. Again, the sacrament of matri- 
mony has been seen to conform to the terminology of the time in 
that we find in it a sacramentum tantum, sacramentum et res, and 
res tantum. The sacrament of matrimony is furthermore con- 
sistently enumerated and treated of among the seven sacraments of 
the New Law. Why, then, cannot the word sacramentum be 
taken in its “most strict sense” when applied to matrimony as 
well as when it is applied to the others, and why cannot the 
complete definition of a sacrament of the New Law be applied 
to matrimony as to the others, viz., invisibilis gratiae visibilis forma 
cujus imaginem gerit et causa existit?™® 


From the way in which the Irrefutable Doctor has built up 
the theology of the sacramentum in matrimony, it is not difficult 
to surmise that he likewise will resolve the present question of its 
efficaciousness otherwise than by repeating the traditional equivocal 
or even evasive responses. 

Alexander cites the two principal opinions among these.” The 
first, namely, that the definition of a sacrament of the New Law 
need not convene to matrimony since this was instituted before 
the New Law or the Old in the Garden of Paradise, was common 
at the time of the author. William of Auxerre, Hugh de Saint- 


55. We find the pertinent text edited by D. Van den Eynde, op. cit., p. 125, n.3. 

56. Cf. A, f. 162r; T, f. 172v; Er, f. 289v, where the present question is posited: 
Quaeritur de significatione et effectibus illius sacramenti? ............ 
ergo haec tria sunt signata, quorum nullum est causatum virtute coniugii, cum 
infidelium sit coniugium, potest quaeri quod est illum significatum quod etiam 
causatum est a sacramenti virtute? Hoc enim videtur in omni sacramento per 
dictam definitionem, ‘quod imaginem gerit et causa existit etc.’ 

57. A, f. 162r; T, f. 172v; Er, f. 289v. 
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Cher and theologians generally, unlike Alexander, placed no insti- 
tution of matrimony in the New Testament.** As we have already 
seen, the glossateur to the decretum Quidquid invisibilis gratiae 
supposes this among the reasons why money may intervene in the 
reception of matrimony—while the other sacraments owe their 
origin to the law of the canons, matrimony owes its origin to the 
law of nature.* Alexander rejects such institution as a valid reason 
against efficacy in matrimony by simply pointing out at one stroke 
that penance as a sacrament is accepted in quiet possession as an 
efficient cause of grace, or as satisfying the proper definition of 
a sacrament of the N.L., even though here the justifying ele- 
ment is contrition which likewise antedates both the Old and 
the N.L. 

The other current concept likewise finds disfavor with Alex- 
ander, namely that matrimony effects grace, not of itself, but 
rather on account of the nuptial benediction. This represents, at 
any rate, the opinion of Hugh de Saint-Cher, a contemporary of 
Alexander, and certainly voices the opinion of another contempo- 
rary, William of Auvergne. Alexander very perspicaciously, 
though, points out the grave inconsistency in such an opinion: 
if the nuptial blessing, which is a sacramental, effected grace, and 
not the sacrament itself, then a sacramental would be more effica- 
cious than a sacrament. 

Alexander, then, proceeds to voice his own opinion, which would 
seem original with him in so far as can be judged from the 
wording. According to St. Augustine marriage should be a sign 
of the spiritual union and love existing in the souls of those con- 
joined by which the conjoined themselves should be united. 
When the union of the married couple, then, is based on a spiritual 
motive, or a motive which excludes any unworthy cause, as 
when the virtue of religion, justice or marital continence is the 
motivating factor in the marriage, then the reception of this sacra- 
ment under these conditions further disposes the recipients to a 
truly spiritual union proceeding from a special grace of charity 
given by God to such worthy contractants. Such a spiritual union 


58. The amount of efficacy accorded matrimony by transitional authors from 
William of Auxerre to St. Thomas inclusive depends greatly on the nature of 
institution accorded it. 

59. Cf. supra n. 13. 

60. Cf. text edited by D. Van den Eynde, op. cit., pp. 109-110. 
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absents itself from the marital contract of infidels for the very 
simple reason that such a union is not sacramental.” 

The conviction of Alexander as to a true efficacy of the sacra- 
ment of matrimony respecting grace becomes assured when he 
immediately proceeds to deal with the sanctity of a non-consum- 
mated marriage. If the procreation of children were a necessary 
requisite for the reception of this special grace of charity, then 
it would seem that a marriage lived in absolute continence might 
be deprived of this grace. In answer to this objection the Irre- 
fragable Doctor simply points out that, though such a marriage 
may be lacking in the added significance which arises from in- 
dissolubility, it is in no wise lacking in any sanctity. The worthi- 
ness of the recipients’ motives in entering this sacrament is all the 
more assured in such a union from the very nature of the case, 
and, furthermore, the sanctification which Our Divine Lord gave 
matrimony when He instituted it a sacrament in the New Law, 
and when He attended the nuptials at Cana, assure its being 
capable of conferring an increase of grace in those who exist in 
the state of grace and approach it from any such worthy inten- 
tion.” 

Later, as we will see, Alexander proceeds to differentiate be- 
tween the grace of matrimony and the grace of the Eucharist in 
so far as such grace is at the same time sanctifying grace and 
determined, or allocated, to the special ends of each sacrament. 

Here, though, it becomes necessary to enter a little more closely 
into the mode of efficacy of the sacrament of matrimony. Cer- 
tainly, Alexander of Hales would not propose a blatant con- 
tradiction in this very crucial distinction; yet, unless we find an 
explanation of the negation of the efficacy of matrimony in the 


61. Cf. D. Van den Eynde, op. cit., p. 110 for text. With reference to the 
marriage of infidels cf. supra n. 31. We must bear in mind that the sacramentum 
permanens is the inseparabilitas; cf. A, f. 166r; T, f. 175r; Sacramentum est in- 
separabilitas qua signatur inseparabilitas coniunctionis Christi ad Ecclesiam. 

62. Cf. A, f. 162v; T, f. 172v; Er, f. 289v: Cum autem sint plura signata et hoc 
ratione diversorum non videtur esse perfectum sacramentum in illo coniugio ubi 
non concurrunt omnia ista signata, verbi gratia, ubi non est copula carnalis. Deest 
enim propria signatio coniunctionis Christi et Ecclesiae sive membrorum cum Capite 
secundum naturae conformitatem et unionis naturae humanae cum divina. 

Respondemus, quod non minus est de sacramento ratione sanctitatis, sed pauciora 
sunt ratione significationis. Sacramentum autem a sanctitate dicitur sacramentum. 
Spiritualior enim est illa coniunctio, ubi non remittitur per carnalem copulam; in 
commixtione enim fit homo caro. Collata est etiam quaedam sanctificatio a Domino 
cum interfuit nuptiis, et cum in Evangelio instituit sacramentum, ratione cuius potest 
in digne consentientibus et existentibus in caritate, conferri augmentum gratiae. 
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first part of the distinction and its affirmation in the latter part, 
a contradiction most certainly resides there. In the first part of 
the distinction we read: 


Other sacraments—in so far as within them lies—confer a spiritual 
grace or an augment of grace—I say sanctifying grace—if they are 
worthily received; this sacrament however does not confer sanctifying 
grace even to the one worthily receiving it. 


In the latter part of the distinction we read: 


. .. the consent of souls (which expressed by Christians is the sacra- 


ment) .. . disposes to a spiritual union of charity, which the Lord gives 
to those worthily consenting;* 


and again, 
A certain sanctification was bestowed by the Lord when he was 


present at the nuptials of Cana and when he instituted the sacrament 
in the Gospel, by reason of which an increase of grace can be conferred 


to those worthily consenting and existing in the state of charity;® 


and still again: 


Whence it will be said to be one sacrament from that signification 
which essentially and always signifies, especially since it is respecting 
this that it can have the spiritual nature which pertains to the power 
of asacrament. And thus in each sacrament one principal grace is desig- 
nated. 


Afterwards it is asked, since matrimony is a sign of grace, therefore 
either commonly, or according as grace is determined to something; but 
not commonly only, since in this it would not be distinguished from 
any other sacrament. If however according as it is contracted, that 
would not seem to be except to the use of charity; but charity has 
many uses; it can then be asked, according to which one?*® 


63. Cf. supra p. 76. 

64. Cf. n. 61. 

65. Cf. n. 62. 

66. A, f. 162v; T, f. 172vb; Er, f. 290r: Unde unum dicetur sacramentum ab illo 
signato quod essentialiter et semper signat, maxime cum quoad hoc habeat esse 
spirituale quod ad vim sacramenti pertinet. Et ita in unoquoque sacramento erit 
una principalis gratia designata. 

Postea, cum matrimonium sit signum gratiae, aut communiter aut secundum 
quod gratia ad aliquid determinatur; sed non communiter tantum, quia in hoc 
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And in answer to this last query Alexander proceeds to determine 
the special use of charity, or sanctifying grace, as is explicitly 
stated in the question, to which the sacrament of matrimony 1s 
directed. 

Again in describing the meaning of the marriage ceremony 
Alexander persists in the same way of speaking: 


And although there must be fidelity of mutual servitude espe- 
cially in those joined in marriage, nonetheless, the woman must be sub- 
ject to the man. Hence after the foregoing, in token of this, the bride 
goes to the feet of the bridegroom, so that a spiritual grace may be con- 
ferred upon them, if they have worthily entered their espousals. The 
prayers are said for the blessing, and it is this grace which is besought 
for the obtaining of the goods of matrimony.®* 


With reference to this later text we must remember that Alex- 
ander already ruled out the nuptial blessing as the source of the 
sanctity of matrimony. Here, then, he simply uses the ceremonies 
as illustrative both of the nature of that grace which matrimony 
gives, and of the fitting consecration of marriage for that grace’s 
efficacious attainment. 

A possible explanation of the seeming contradiction between the 
first of the foregoing excerpts and the succeeding ones might be 
sought in a corruption of the text affirming the inefficacy of matri- 
mony. As we have seen in some of the codices the words gratiae 
gratis datae are added either between the lines of the text or 
on the margin, and quite evidently to substitute for gratiae gratum 
facientis.’ That such an addition represents but the effort of a 
succeeding scribe to bring the text into agreement with the gen- 
eral opinion on the inefficacy of the sacrament with respect to 
sanctifying grace, or else to make the whole distinction intel- 
ligible to himself, becomes evident, however, from the ms. tradi- 





non distinguitur ab alio sacramento. Si vero secundum quod contrahitur non 
videtur nisi ad usum caritatis; sed caritatis sunt plures usus; potest ergo quaeri 
secundum quem? 

66a. A, f. 164v; T, f. 174r; Er, f. 292v: Et licet debeat esse fides mutui servitii 
in coniugibus specialiter, tamen debet esse mulier subiecta viro. Et ideo post iam 
dicta in signum huius procedit sponsa ad pedes sponsi, ut conferatur illis spiritualis 
gratia, si digne inierunt sponsalia. Dicuntur orationes ad benedicendum, et est ista 
gratia quae petitur ad bona matrimonii obtinenda. 

67. Cf. supra p. 76ff. 
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tion. In each of the three original mss. of the Commentary the 
interpolation gratiae gratis datae is found, as we have said, either 
between the lines of the original text or on the margin; furthermore, 
in neither of the two family mss., which repeat the original text 
faithfully enough, is there any such addition, or correction. Again, 
that the entire passage is not interpolated is evident from the fact 
that each of the original mss. have it, as likewise the two family 
MSS. 


From the doctrinal point of view D. Van den Eynde® has 
pointed out the exceptional value of Alexander’s doctrine on the 
efficacy of marriage, and interprets these texts as indicating that 
marriage of its own proper virtue cannot produce nor augment 
gratia gratum faciens, while it does confer upon those who receive 
it worthily an increase of grace, notably the spiritual union of 
charity. While Fr. Van den Eynde treated of this matter he 
wished to do so only in passing, and in so far as Alexander’s doc- 
trine in this particular instance appertained to that same author’s 
development of the definition of sacramentum. As is very beauti- 
fully shown in passing, “it (the solution of Alexander) demon- 
strates moreover that it was the internal logic of the definition of 
Lombard which constrained theology to harmonize the notion of 
sacrament in general with that of the sacraments in particular.”®* 
Beyond this he did not further broach upon the subject. 


To resolve the apparent contradiction, then, we must revert 
to the distinction between iustificatio ex opere operato and iustifi- 
catio ex opere operantis. The sacraments of the Old Law did 
not justify ex opere operato, even if they were performed in 
charity or sanctifying grace. The sacrifices in blood, the sprin- 
kling of the ashes of a heifer, as far as they themselves effecting 
justification was concerned, were mil. The operatio, however, 
that is, the action of offering, or the participation in these sacra- 
ments of the Old Law, could justify, if we distinguish. Either 
they were performed in the state of charity or sanctifying grace 
and with devotion, or not. If in sanctifying grace or charity, and 
with devotion, then they did justify. It is proper to the sacra- 
ments of the N.L., however, that, not the operatio, but the res 


68. D. Van den Eynde, op. ct., p. 108-109. 
68a. Ibid. 
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operata, justifies. The justifying element proceeds from the sacra- 
ment, and not from the recipient as such.” 

If we apply this fundamental doctrine of Alexander expressed 
in the early part of his Commentary to all that has been said 
about his teaching on matrimony, we find the solution of the prob- 
lem offered by the xxvi dist. Whatever way we try to explain 
his opening remarks—that this sacrament does not confer sanctify- 
ing grace or an increase of sanctifying grace even when worthily 
received, while the other sacraments quantum est de se do confer 
such grace or such grace augmented—we must interpret them as 
saying that matrimony does not confer grace ex opere operato. 
Quantum est de se quite evidently means ex opere operato, and 
matrimony quantum est de se does not confer habitual grace. 
This interpretation is heightened all the more by the succeeding 
remarks toward the end of the distinction: “On account of the 


institution which it (matrimonium) received in the New Testament 
potest dari augmentum gratiae, “Disponit ad spiritualem unionem 
caritatis quam Dominus dedit in consentientibus digne,” etc.— 
which terminology is inconsistent with an efficacy ex opere operato. 

Again, that matrimony is in some way a cause of grace accord- 


ing to the author has already been seen. To add but one more 
instance, Alexander explicitly posits it as a cause in the very 
passages where he denies its causality ex opere operato, and this 
when he states that it is enumerated in the last place “as being of 


69. The readings of the Paris and the Assisi mss. differ considerably in their 
wording, hence we reproduce the texts of both: 


A, f. 117r 

Respondeo: Opus aliquando dicitur 
quod est operatum, aliquando operatio 
ipsa. Unde dicendum quod opera non 
iustificabant, etiam cum caritate facta, 
id est ipsa res operata. Operatio autem 
est dividenda, quia poterat fieri ex 
caritate et devotione vel non. Primo 
modo facta iustificabat operatio, scil. 
ex caritate; alio modo non. Iustificare 
dicitur dupliciter, vel quoad declinare 
a malo, vel quoad hoc et facere 
bonum; et idem est ac si dicatur 
iustificare dicitur quoad plenam iusti- 
tiam vel non plenam. Si enim primo 
modo, evolarent et non essent in limbo 


inferni. 


P, f. 155r ; 
Dicendum quod opus dicitur dupli- 
citer, scil. aliquando pro re operata, ali- 
quando pro actione operante. Dicen- 
dum ergo generaliter quod opera, etsi 
cum caritate facta, non iustificabant 
sicut corpus Christi et baptismus iusti- 
ficant. Sed sacramenta nostra, id est 
res ipsa operata, iustificant. Dividen- 
dum autem operatio. Potest enim fieri 
eX caritate et devotione, vel non. Primo 
autem modo facta iustificabat operatio, 
sed ex caritate; alio autem modo non. 
Iustificare autem dicitur dupliciter, scil. 
quoad iustitiam plenam, quae est in aper- 
tione paradisi, vel non plenam. Primo 
autem modo non _ iustificabant, sed 
secundo modo; evolarent enim et non 

essent in limbo inferni. 
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less efficacy in disposing to grace”; and again, it has more from 
the fact that it is a cause, than from the fact that it is a sign, since 
it is enumerated among the sacraments in the last place because of 
its nature as a cause, whereas according to its nature as a sign it 
should be enumerated before others, if not first.*° This does 
not mean that it is enumerated in the last place because it is no 
cause whatever, but simply because it is not a cause quantum est 
de se. 


Quite evidently all this is intelligible only if we understand its 
not being a cause ex opere operato. Since it is somehow a cause 
of grace then, and not a cause ex opere operato, it must be a 
cause ex opere operantis. It remains only, then, to see what this 
means for Alexander. 

In the first place all the seven sacraments were instituted in 
the New Law and matrimony as a sacrament of the New Law 
had a special institution. Our Lord in instituting it a sacrament of 
the New Law did not remove its sacramentality from where it 
originally resided in its primordial institution in the Garden of 
Paradise, that is, in the expressed consent or contract. In the 
other sacraments while some kind of consent must be present on 
the part of the recipient, that consent does not enter into the 
opus operatum, that is, into the sensible sign; it remains but a 
requisite disposition. Here the very contract expressed exteriorly 
becomes the sacrament; the operatio expressed is the sacrament. 
This consent once expressed by Christians is from the will of God 
in an indissoluble union. 


Now this operatio or consent, just as in the sacraments of the 
Old Law, can proceed from charity and devotion, or not. If it 
proceeded from motives of temporal advancement or monetary 
considerations, while coming from one existing in charity, it would 
not be prompted by the motives of religion. Again, as before 
explained, if the motives in the use of marriage were not the pro- 
creation and education of children for the worship of God, or the 
virtue of justice toward one’s partner, or for the preserving of 
continence in oneself, the marriage act itself becomes venially or 
even mortally sinful. These then are the motives outlawed from 
a worthy consent of the contractants, which worthy consent Alex- 
ander repeatedly requires when he posits the efficacy of matri- 
mony with respect to grace in such phrases as “digne consentienti- 


70. Cf. supra n. 62. 
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bus et existentibus in caritate potest dari augmentum gratiae,” 
“disponit ad spiritualem usum caritatis quem Dominus dedit in 
consentientibus digne.” In the course of the marriage ceremony, 
then, which usually surrounds the reception of the contract and 
sacrament, the bride goes to the feet of the bridegroom in token 
of her submission and his dominion and that spiritual grace may 
be conferred upon those so contracting, while the prayers of the 
ritual further deprecate that the Lord may give that grace in 
abundance in virtue of the recipients’ dispositions precisely for 
the obtaining of the proper goods of matrimony, children, fidelity, 
and indissolubility. 

Though the present solution of Alexander falls short of the ulti- 
mate resolution of the problem of the efficacy of matrimony with 
respect to grace, and though the difficulties presented by the peculiar 
nature of this sacrament precluded Alexander’s applying to it out- 
right efficacy ex opere operato, his application of the classical defini- 
tion of a sacrament of the New Law to matrimony—even though 
this application must be understood in the sense above explained— 
certainly and notably distinguishes the present solution from any 
previously offered. 

Many of these items in this solution undoubtedly lay latent 
before Alexander in writing his Commentary; these he used to 
turn the theological mind of his day away from the prevailing 
pessimism dominating matrimony toward affirming its positive 
efficacy with respect to grace. 

Here in concluding we should not pass over the very beautiful 
passage of this distinction where Alexander exposes to us one 
facet of his concept of the nature of sacramental grace, and this 
with respect to the sacrament under consideration. 

Each of the sacraments, marriage in the manner indicated in- 
cluded, afford sanctifying grace to the recipient. That grace 
must be distinguished somehow according to the sacrament from 
which it proceeds. 

Though all sanctifying grace ingratiates the soul to God, ac- 
cording as it proceeds from one or the other sacrament it is de- 
termined to some particular end or mode of gratification. In the 
sacrament of the altar, itself representative of the Mystical Body of 
Christ, the union of that Mystical Body wrought through the 
Passion and Death of Christ, is presented, and, through the grace 
of the Eucharist, the members of that same Mystical Body are 
directly more closely united to Christ the Head in a charity 
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blended with a remembrance of His Passion for it. The sacra- 
ment of marriage, too, is a sacrament of love or charity. It is a 
sacrament of the consent whereby Christ inseparably united Him- 
self as God to man, and whereby Christ and the Church are 
forever One Body. It represents “the consent of charity” on 
the part of Christ. In effect it intensifies and deepens the very 
bond of union in the Mystical Body, the bond of charity, and 
by that very token intensifies and deepens the union of Christ 
and Church and effects what it signifies.” 


Tue QuaestIonEs DisPUTATAE ATTRIBUTED TO ALEXANDER 


There are two Quaestiones disputatae attributed to Alexander 
of Hales antequam esset frater, and here as also in Quaestio de 
Peccato Originali (postquam fuit frater) mention is made of 
grace in connection with matrimony. 


Quaestio de Repudio et Divortio™ 


The present question interests itself mainly with the dissolubility 
of matrimony in the Old Law as contrasted with its indissolubility 
under the present dispensation. Here we need but treat briefly 
of these passages where matrimony is considered from the point 
of view of signification and causality. 


Matrimony is presented as a threefold sign; it is a sign of the 
union of Christ and the Church, of the union of the divine and 
the human natures in Christ, and of the union of the faithful 
soul to Christ. Indissolubility is inferred from the first two of 
these significations since Christ never forsakes the Church in 


71. A, f. 162v; T, f. 172v; Er, f. 290r: Respondemus quod unus est usus caritatis 
quo unimur Deo, altero quo uniuntur membra capiti; tertius quo proximus proximo 
sive membrum membro, prout est in corpore mystico; quartus vero est secundum 
quod ordinat in finem qui est beatitudo. Et secundum hoc ultimum proprie virtus 
dicitur. Non sic autem signatur hic gratia caritatis, sed secundum quod uniuntur 
membra capiti, secundum quod caput est Deus et homo. 

Si vero quaeratur quae sit differentia gratiae caritatis hic et in sacramento altaris 
quoad ultimum significatum quod est in corpore mystico, respondemus quod caritas 
habet motum unum secundum quod est copula amantis cum amato. In quantum 
ergo amatur Christus caput, ratione redemptionis per passionem a membris, designa- 
tur caritas in sacramento altaris, nec est ibi caritas in quantum huiusmodi signata 
secundum corpus mysticum, cuius vinculum per hanc caritatem. Hic autem per 
se signatur ipse consensus caritatis non referendo ad praedictam causam. 

72. Assisi, Bibl. Comm. 138, ff. 133v-135v; Bodleian Library, Oxford 859, ff. 360v- 
362v. 
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sanctity, nor is the hypostatic union once realized ever to be 
broken. The union of the faithful soul with God or Christ, 
however, does not admit of such indissolubility. That indis- 
solubility signified by the union of Christ and the Church and 
the union of the two natures in Christ was relaxed in the Old Law 
with the result that repudiation was permissible. Such was not 
permissible in the Law of Nature since it would have been opposed 
to the signification then inherent to matrimony. In the N.L. 
the ancient signification of matrimony demanding indissolubility 
is restored, and to compensate for the loss of the state of original 
justice where such indissolubility required no support, in the 
N.L. there is “a greater grace for the resisting of concupiscence 
awarded worthy recipients of the sacrament.” Or, as the author 
expressly states, dissolubility of the marriage bond in the New 
Law is opposed to the causality which affords grace to the re- 
cipients of the sacrament; such causality precludes their having 
any motive for repudiation.™ 

The thought of the author becomes somewhat clearer when 
he points out that by reason of the union of the two natures in 
Christ a special virtue is given to the sacrament of matrimony, 
the effects of which are experienced in those worthily receiving 
it. Matrimony is not alone a sign but also a cause in the new 
dispensation; it possesses causality. Because of the circumstances 
associated with marriage in the Old Testament and the carnal out- 
look of its people, there would have been a danger of crime and 
consequent strife among the different tribes were divorce from the 
marriage bond not permitted. Now, however, through temporary 
separation the delinquent person is either reduced to penance, or in 
any event, sufficient grace is guaranteed in virtue of the Incarnation 
of Christ to enable the parties to abide by an indissoluble union.” 

The same twofold motive of indissolubility connected with the 
sacrament of matrimony in the N.L., namely that it is not alone a 
sign of indissolubility but also affords grace to assure this being 
possible, likewise appear when the author considers the effect of 
both conversion to, and defection from, the faith on the natural 
bond of matrimony. Defection from the faith leaves the bond 
intact because inseparability is present to the bond of matrimony 
of baptized persons “from the grace of the union of natures in 


73. Cf. infra p. 137, ll. 16-22 and Il. 29-31. 
74. Cf. infra. p. 138, ll. 50-62. 
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Christ, which is indelible, and from the character impressed (in 
baptism) which is similarly indelible.” That the author is not 
speaking here of the gratia unionis as an exemplary cause of in- 
dissolubility becomes evident when he says: “In the law of nature 
marriage was a sign, but in the N.L. only is it a cause of grace.” 
It obtains its indissolubility consequently in the N.L. both from 
its signification and its causality.” 

With relation to the signification of matrimony the present ques- 
tion adds different animadversions alien to the Commentary, and 
which from a critical point of view merit consideration. 

The question arises as to the liceity of a plurality of wives as 
recorded in the Old Testament. On account of the necessary 
multiplication of the chosen people such a plurality was permissible 
in so far as it accomplished the will of God respecting a carnal 
people. Likewise the bonum sacramenti, or signification, obtained 
fulfillment in accordance as it was accommodated to the time. 
Then matrimony signified the union of the faithful with the Lord 
before and after the Incarnation, or in other words the attachment 
of the Chosen People to Christ the promised Redeemer, and the 
attachment of the One True Church to Christ, the Redemption 
already accomplished. This implied division, which division 
justified the status of matrimony in the Old Testament. In the 
New Testament matrimony signifies the perpetual union of the 
one true Church with its Head, and thereby excludes any such 
divisibility.” 

With respect to the liceity of second marriages, the author like- 
wise further accommodates the signification of the sacrament. The 
first marriage signifies the union of human and divine natures in 
Christ, while second marriages signify the union of Christ to the 
faithful soul, which union suffers dissolution. 

As to the reason for the perpetuity of the effect of matrimonial 
consent, the author attributes this to the signification which mar- 
riage bears to the grace of union of the natures in Christ which 


1s indelible, as also to the character of baptism which is likewise 
indelible.”® 


74a. Cf. infra p. 139, Il. 115-117, and ibid. 1. 106. 
75. Cf£. Bodleian 859, f. 363r. 
76. Cf. infra p. 139, ll. 118-121. 
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Quvuagstio De Matrimonio 


Here we first discuss the ex professo treatment of the problem 
of grace in matrimony found in the present question, later to sup- 
plement this with what remains pertinent elsewhere throughout 
the entire context. 


It is worth while to give here a brief résumé of the objections 
outlined by the author against any efficacy with respect to grace. 
In the first place, the classic definition of a sacrament of the New 
Law taken from Lombard is applied to the accepted signification 
of matrimony with an aim to exploring its applicability. Matri- 
mony signifies the union of Christ and the Church in love or 
charity, and the union of the two natures in Christ. Of these 
significations of the sacrament, matrimony of itself effects neither 
one. It does not effect the union of Christ and the Church in 
charity because this is attributable to the Holy Spirit, nor again 
the grace of the union of the two natures in Christ, as is evident. 
Hence, it fails to be the cause of that grace which it signifies or 
images, and the classic definition of a sacrament of the N.L. simply 
falls short of application.”* 


The same inapplicability presents itself if we consider another 
plausible effect of matrimony, namely, the espousal of the soul 
to God. The grace of baptism primarily achieves this, and, in- 
deed, other sacraments giving either grace or an increase of grace. 
Hence, such espousal cannot be narrowed in such a way as to be 
considered the proper aim of matrimony. Again bearing in mind 
that matrimony to all appearances remains the same as when first 
instituted in the state of innocence, the conferring of any special 
grace against concupiscence cannot be laid down as its purpose, 
as any such grace would simply have been useless in its original 
institution.” Finally, since it does not effect what it signifies, and 
since this is characteristic of the sacraments of the former dispensa- 
tion, the application of the definition of a sacrament of the New 
Law here remains out of the question. 


To all these arguments the author responds that, in a sense, 
matrimony belongs both to the sacraments of the Old and to the 
sacraments of the New Dispensation. In so far as it figures or 


77. London, British Royal Museum 9 E 14, ff. 88r-90v; Paris, Bibl. Nat. 16406, 
ff. 122v-126r; Assisi, Bibl. Comm. 138, ff. 136v-139r. 

78. Cf. infra p. 133, ll. 103-113. 

79. Cf. infra p. 133-134, ll. 114-127. 
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signifies the twofold union of Christ and the Church without 
being a cause of either, it belongs to the sacraments of the O.L. 
It does participate in the sacraments of the N.L., however, in this, 
that it quite definitely effects “a certain grace which it figures,” 
namely the grace of overcoming, or diminishing, the corruption of 
concupiscence sown in man by original sin: “It figures the grace 
of overcoming or diminishing concupiscence and this it effects in 
one worthily receiving it.” The nature of this grace must be 
inquired from the causes which go to diminish concupiscence in 
matrimony under the New Law. These causes are the three 
characteristic qualities, or bona, associated with the sacrament, 
namely, the bonum prolis—or the begetting and education of chil- 
dren for the worship of God, the bonum fidei—or the fidelity 
of the parties to each other, whereby any such privilege as that 
enjoyed in the O.L. of simultaneously having many wives is out- 
lawed, and again the bonum sacramenti—or the fact that, unlike 
formerly, any divorce properly speaking runs against the inherent 
indissolubility of matrimony as a sacrament of the N.L. Though 
matrimony even from its very nature might be said to remedy 
concupiscence, this grace is increased, as it appears, from ennobling 
of human nature in its actual assumption into Christ. The human 
nature assumed by Christ was entirely elevated from all concupis- 
cence, and as a consequence, in us its unruliness becomes dimin- 
ished.*° 

It is difficult to catch the meaning of the author here. Does he 
simply mean that the confluence of abundance of grace in general 
in the N.L., coupled with unity and indissolubility given to matri- 
mony by Christ, may in a broad sense be called “that certain 
grace which matrimony effects and figures”? Or does the author 
sincerely mean that matrimony in the N.L. gives an augment of 
sanctifying grace toward some particular end? While the first 
interpretation is not entirely out of the question, let us consider 
other pertinent passages before positing anything conclusive. 

In treating of the institution of matrimony the author adopts the 
threefold institution common to other authors of his period. At 
first instituted in the Garden of Eden, marriage signified the union 
of the two natures in Christ. As he asserts, in any event, regardless 
of the Fall of man, matrimony would have signified this union, 
since, independently of the Fall, man was not to be deprived of the 


80. Cf. infra p. 134, ll. 143-162. 
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immense joy of the Incarnation.** After the Fall matrimony was 
again instituted and as a remedy to concupiscence. Finally, as a 
cause of grace it received its third institution at the coming of 
Christ—“according as matrimony is a cause of that grace which it 
signifies it was not instituted before the advent of Christ.”®? While 
under the former dispensation, it could have been the cause of safe- 
guarding man from the corruption of a fallen nature, now, upon 
the fulfillment of its signification in the Incarnation of Christ, 
this fulfillment lends it a special efficacy toward the restricting of 
concupiscence.** Again, this privilege of grace attached to matri- 
mony in the N.L. finds its true reason written in the sacrament 
proper. This is brought out as the author considers the element 
of “inseparabilitas,” or indissolubility, and the motive for its 
presence only in the marriage of Christians. That matrimony of 
itself as a contract is indissoluble, comes from the law of nature, 
which law extends itself to all marriages. A greater bond super- 
vening, however, namely the bond of the Christian faith in Christ, 
with its consequences, the lesser bond of nature dissolves if the 
other party does not wish to cohabit peacefully. The law of 
nature, then, does not assure absolute indissolubility. If the two 
parties are converted, however, then, from the foundation of faith 
which has been laid, the contract which was not a sacrament be- 
comes a sacrament, and thereby absolutely indissoluble. The ele- 
ment of sacrament doubly assures this indissolubility, first, by 
presenting the antitype of matrimony as an accomplished reality, 
viz., the union of Christ and the Church in grace and nature; 
secondly, by affording qua sacrament and cause a certain virtue 
proceeding from the grace of the inseparability of natures in the 
Incarnation: 


The cause (of inseparability) is the virtue given to matrimony from 
the grace of the inseparability of natures in the Incarnation, since not 
alone is this union of natures figured, but it also obtains something from 
it, since before the advent of Christ there was a bill of divorce; but 
Christ removed this since he said, “Whosoever shall put away his wife” 
etc.& 


Again, the same problem besets us—what exactly is the nature 
of that causality which proceeds from the union of nature in 


81. Cf. infra p. 133, ll. 91-97 and p. 135, Il. 180-185. 
82. Cf. infra p. 135, Il. 187-189. 
83. Cf. infra p. 135, ll. 187-190. 
84. Cf. infra p. 136, ll. 220-224. 
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Christ? Is it merely a grace in the broad sense of the term, in 
so far as indissolubility is a grace, or is it truly a spiritual entity 
given to the souls of contractants? But, that it is something more 
than indissolubility may be deduced from the fact that this quality 
of Christian matrimony arises. from the institution of God, while 
the disposing cause to such indissolubility is something else, namely 
the grace proceeding from the union of natures in Christ. Further- 
more, it is styled an efficient cause of grace (causa efficiens gratiam 
illam quam figurat)® and differs from the matrimony of preceding 
times in this, that as a sacrament of the New Law it is a vas medi- 
cinae.®* In the light of such terminology it is evident that the term 
grace is to be taken here in the proper sense. Any other use of the 
term would reduce the thought of the author to a mere evasion, or 
equivocation. 

Before going on to the next Quaestio, it is well here to consider 
briefly two points of the author, which have a bearing on the 
authenticity of the present Quaestio if we compare the doctrine 
proposed to that found in the Commentary of Alexander. The 
first of these has to do with the morality of the marriage act. 

There is a hierarchy to honesty or morality. The infused 
virtues etc. are honest in this that they are desirable for their 
own sake. Natural, or political, virtues are honest since they are 
consonant with nature and lead to an earthly beatitude. Lastly, 
those things are honest which lead to the individual welfare such 
as health, or the better health, we may say, of society, such as 
friendship. The honesty of matrimony is vindicated in general 
judged from any, or all, of these different natures of good; marital 
continence may be observed, through the influence of grace, and 
at the same time be meritorious and conducive to eternal beatitude; 
again, the virtue of marital continence leads to a natural beatitude 
in itself honest and a dictate of reason; while prescinding from 
the gratutitous good or the ethical good in marital continence, the 
bonum coniuncti or mutual fidelity of the married couple is some- 
thing to be sought for its own sake, just as friendship or health. 
From these different aspects then the state of matrimony and those 
things attendant upon that state are honest or without guilt.*’ 

When the author considers the morality of the conjugal act 
in particular, he faithfully enough reflects the mentality of Alex- 


85. Infra p. 135, ll. 187-188. 
86. Ibid. 1. 186. 
87. Cf. infra p. 136, ll. 230-249. 
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ander. If this act be performed for the sake of offspring, then 
it requires no excuse; if performed for the payment of the conjugal 
debt, it becomes a matter of justice; if performed for the preserva- 
tion of continence in the other partner, then likewise does it excuse 
from sin in oneself but possibly reflects guilt of greater or lesser 
degree in the other. Matrimony then is a cause of avoiding sin 
in the sense that the motives of obedience, justice, or continence, 
remove from the concupiscence attendant upon the matrimonial 
act a guilt which would otherwise be attendant upon it.** Though 
the author does not himself place such a conclusion, it is evident 
that his rejecting any inherent turpitude from the married state 
runs in line with his positing an efficacy of the sacrament respect- 
ing grace. 

When treating the signification of the sacrament, however, the 
present question introduces new elements strikingly different than 
those found in the Commentary. 

Matrimony signifies two things, the union of Christ and the 
Church in nature, and the union of Christ and the Church in 
charity. Even as instituted in Paradise, matrimony possessed this 
twofold signification. The union of the two natures in Christ 
represents the highest love of God for mankind, and even had man 
not sinned, matrimony would have been ostensive of that union 
which was to manifest to mankind that greatest love which God 
could show it. This proceeds from the principle that “the virtue 
or power of anything must be determined in the light of its 
greatest capacity.” The sign in matrimony reaches its highest 
capacity if interpreted from the point of view of the predestination 
of Christ. As originally instituted it also possessed the signification 
of the union of Christ and the Church in love, since the former 
signification being posited this follows.* 

Looked at from the point of view of causality, though, the union 
of Christ and the Church in love is the greater signification, since 
every other signification must return to this as its raison d’étre. 
The signification of a non-consummated marriage, then, is assured 
as perfect, and to a marriage perfected only by expressed consent 
nothing essential is lacking. While the present question here re- 
peatedly stresses an element entirely absent from the IV Book of 


88. Cf. ibid. 


89. Cf. p. 133, ll. 94-97; cf. also pp. 131-132, Il. 4-43. 
90. Cf. pp. 131-132, ll. 4-43. 
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Alexander’s Commentary, nonetheless, the conclusion arrived at 
remains the same. 


Quaestio DE Peccato OricINnALi™ 


On account of the psychological reasons offered for the gratia 
sacramentalis of matrimony, the present Quaestio de Peccato Orig- 
inali (Postquam fuit frater), in comparison with the former ques- 
tions (antequam esset frater), offers some slight interest for our 
subject. 

The argument of the author goes as follows: The acts of the 
powers of man other than the generative act may be exercised 
without sin, even though such an act be not excused through 
sacramental grace. But, the acts of the generative power, on the 
other hand, are exercised licitly only by being excused through 
the sacramental grace of matrimony. Hence, the generative powers 
are more corrupted and bent toward sin than the other powers.” 

This comes down to what has been stated in the former Quaestio 
de matrimonio, namely that matrimony in fallen nature removes the 
sin otherwise present to the marriage act. What the author means 
by sacramental grace, however, is not altogether so evident. Is it 
the sanctity of the sacrament itself proceeding from its signification, 
or again the ensemble of goods followed from marital society, or 
finally a spiritual grace in the proper sense? We may reasonably 
presume, though, that the author uses the term grace in the real 
sense since he does not otherwise qualify it, though, as we have seen 
in the introduction to these pages, this term may be taken in the 
broad sense of a cause excusing from sins. 


GENERAL CoNCLUSION WITH RESPECT TO THE Commentary 
AND THE Questiones 


If we consider the progress realized on the question of the 
efficacy of matrimony in the Commentary of Alexander of Hales 


91. Paris, Bibl. Nat. 16406, ff. 43r-50r; Paris, Bibl. Nat. 15272, ff. 170r-172v. 

92. Paris 16406, f. 52r; Paris 15272, f. 173v: 

Quod autem generativa potentia sit plus corrupta patet per effectum, quoniam 
actus aliarum potentiarum contingit exercere sine peccato sine aliqua gratia sacra- 
mentali, sed actus generativae potentiae non contingit exercere sine peccato nisi in 
matrimonio ratione gratiae sacramentalis. Cum ergo actus peccati ex corruptione 
procedat, ac maior est pronitas:ad actum peccati in potentia generativa vel con- 
cupiscibili quam in aliis, videtur quod potentia generativa plus sit corrupta quam 
aliae. . . . Quod concedendum est... 
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over that of the sacramental theology of his predecessors, we must 
admit that it is immense. 

While he does deny the efficacy of matrimony ex opere operato, 
or after the manner of the other sacraments, he firmly and method- 
ically posits an efficacy with respect to grace ex opere operantis. 

To accomplish this he first posits an institution of the sacrament 
of matrimony on the part of Our Divine Lord. This is its 
primary source of sanctity. Its institution as a sacrament posited, 
he proceeds to find within the matrimonial sign the requisites of a 
sacramental sign in conformity with the first part of the classic 
definition of a sacrament—invistbilis gratiae visibilis forma. In doing 
so he encounters two main difficulties, viz., the absence of the usual 
material element associated with a sacrament, and the presence— 
according to the mind of a strong trend of the moralists of the 
day—of turpitudo or guilt associated with the use of marital priv- 
ileges, and residing within the sacrament itself when taken as a 
sign of the union of Christ and the Church secundum naturam. 
The absence of a material element outside the recipients of the 
sacrament he justifies by showing the essential part played in the 
matrimonial contract by the dispositions of the recipient, to the 
extent that the sacrament and the contract in Christians are simply 
inseparable. Of all sacraments matrimony is the most spiritual in 
the sense that its sign is an expressed consent instituted as such 
by God in the state of innocence. This precludes any material 
element being present to its substance as a sacrament. The pres- 
ence of something reprehensible in marriage he excludes first by 
showing that consummation is in no wise necessary to the sacra- 
ment as such, and secondly by showing that the act of consum- 
mation, far from being reprehensible, is rather a virtuous act and 
meritorious under due conditions. 

Finally, he proceeds to apply the latter part of the definition 
of a sacrament of the New Law to matrimony—cujus imaginem 
gerit ac causa existit. 

In doing so he first removes two erroneous conceptions of the 
time. The first of these, namely that this sacrament did not have 

to fulfill this condition since it was a sacrament of the law of 
nature, he removes by pointing to the inconsistency attached to 
denying this part of the definition to matrimony, seeing that it did 
apply to penance where the same reason should be valid. 

The other opinion, namely, that the priestly blessing and not 
the sacrament itself constituted the justifying element in matri- 
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mony, he rejects since it would accord a sacramental greater ef- 
ficacy than a sacrament. 

Finally, he shows how this sacrament can in those worthily re- 
ceiving it, and existing in the state of grace, confer an augment 
of sanctifying grace. That augment of sanctifying grace through 
the medium of the sacrament is contracted, or determined, to a 
definite purpose, the union and perfection of marital society, 
through which union the unity of the Mystical Body, of the Head 
and the members, is deepened. 

When we turn to the Questions bearing on matrimony attributed 
to Alexander of Hales, we are not a little surprised at the definite 
clear-cut affirmation of the efficacy of matrimony respecting grace. 

The Quaestio de Repudio et Divortio distinguishes the element 
of sign and cause in the sacrament. Over and above the sign 
element, matrimony definitely has causality, because every sacra- 
ment of the N.L. has causality; and the root of that causality is 
in the N.L., even though the sacrament or sign may have existed 
from the beginning of the human race. The association of causal- 
ity as such in connection with the sacrament occurs again and 
again, “In the N.L. it exists as having causality,” “It is a cause 
of grace only in the N.L.,” “In the N.L. divorce is opposed to 
the causality of the sacrament,” etc.%* 

When we try to come down to the exact nature of that grace 
caused by the sacrament, we find that it is a “virtue” which flows 
from the union of natures in Christ and which in the ultimate 
analysis accounts for, and renders possible, the indissolubility of 
matrimony through its enabling the recipients to attain the proper 
end of the sacrament.** ‘This virtue is received only by worthy 
recipients of the sacrament, which requisite posits more than the 
possession of the state of grace, in this, that it takes account also 
of the state of mind of the recipients. In other words, only those 
who enter marriage for worthy motives receive this grace. Hence, 
the grace is something more than the mere assurance of an indis- 
soluble union; in other words, it is a grace in the true sense of the 
term. Its effect is realized in this, that matrimony as a sacrament 
of the New Law affords a greater antidote against concupiscence 
that it did under the former Dispensation. 

Compared with the Commentary, the present Quaestio presents 
several disparities. In the first place it does not explicitly take 


93. Cf. p. 137, Il. 16-31, and p. 139, Il. 101-112. 
94. Cf. p. 138, Il. 55-56. 
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into account the difference between the efficacy of the sacrament 
of matrimony as compared with that of the other sacraments. 
Alexander does not attribute a causality to matrimony in the 
same way as he does to baptism, let us say; the present question 
does, despite its agreeing with the Commentary in demanding 
special dispositions. Again, the Commentary neatly determines the 
“contracting” of matrimonial grace qua gratia gratum faciens to 
a particular effect respecting the Mystical Body; this is entirely 
absent from the present question. Again, the “virtus” or grace 
of the sacrament presented in this question as proceeding from 
the union of natures in Christ introduces an element entirely absent 
from the Commentary. Lastly, the array of significations attributed 
to the sacrament in the Quaestio seems slovenly when compared 
with the neat reduction of that signification in the Commentary, 
The second question, De Matrimonio, likewise presents its own 
problems. Here efficacy respecting grace is established in a special 
question, and becomes an accepted conclusion in treating other 
aspects of marriage. In part matrimony agrees with the sacraments 
of the N.L. in this, that it effects a certain grace which it signifies. 
This grace proceeds from the union of natures in Christ, is realized 
in worthy recipients, and throughout, as in the preceding question, 
accounts for the demanding of indissolubility in matrimony. This 
assertion finds ready repetition, and almost in the same words as 
in the preceding question: “It figures that grace of diminishing 
or overcoming the concupiscence of the flesh, and this it effects in 
worthy recipients; this grace, however, is made greater by the com- 
ing of Christ... .”® Again, as in the preceding question, it is a 
grace in the true sense of the term. With reference to the 
honesty of the matrimonial act, this is carefully established and in 
its ultimate determination agrees with the doctrine of the Com- 
mentary. The question of the signification of the sacrament, 
though, takes on an altogether new presentation entirely absent 
from the Commentary. ‘The Incarnation nowhere in the Fourth 
Book of the Commentary is presented as the inevitable signatum 
of the sacrament, while the present question proceeds to posit the 
Predestination of Christ in any event as that signatum. 


Both Questions agree in attributing a causality to matrimony, 
but the present question, De Matrimonio, does so even more ex- 
plicitly in so far as it styles matrimony an efficient cause of grace: 


95. Cf. p. 134, Il. 154-156. 
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“Causa efficiens gratiam illam quam figurat.”** This sounds very 
alien to anything we have seen in the Commentary. What 1s 
further of interest, the Commentary and the Q. de matrimonio 
differ in distinguishing the division sacramentum tantum, sacra- 
mentum et res, and the res tantum in the sacrament. While the 
Commentary places the consensus expressus as the sacramentum 
tantum, the consensus interior as the sacramentum et res, and the 
conjunction of the faithful soul with Christ, or the Church with 
its Head, as the res tantum, the Q. de matrimonio places the 
consensus expressed by word or interpretation as the signum tan- 
tum, the consensus interior as likewise the conformity of Christ 
to the Church in nature, as the signum et signatum, and the intima 
dilectio, or love of Christ for the Church is the signatum tantum.* 
What is of further pertinent interest, neither of these special 
questions makes any mention of the prevalent opinion relative 
to the possible efficacy of the liturgical blessing as the cause of 
grace, and not the sacrament itself. 

All in all, looking at the Quaestiones antequam esset frater from 
the doctrinal point of view, it is difficult to see in them the author- 
ship of Alexander of Hales. They seem to miss the richness and 
irrefragability of Alexander’s mind; and while with the Com- 
mentary they arrive at a positive solution of the problem at hand, 
their disparity in the approach to the problem itself, and the de- 
tails of its solution, sufficiently warrant our suspicion of a unity 
of authorship. Since, however, they undoubtedly belong to much 
the same time as the Commentary, and reflect closely enough some 
of the doctrinal currents running through the latter, they would 
seem more suitably attributed to someone coming under the 
tutorship or influence of the author of that Commentary. 

They remain, though, with the Commentary—and in a sense 
more positively than the Commentary—the first outright advocates 
of the efficacy of the sacrament of matrimony that we know. 


Tue Erricacy or Marriace Accorpinc To WILLIAM 
oF Paris AND St. BONAVENTURE 
William of Paris 
The doctrinal current rising in the Commentary of Alexander 


of Hales and passing through the Quaestiones disputatae attributed 


96. Cf. p. 135, Il. 187-188. 
97. Cf. p. 132, ll. 60-66; for Commentary cf. D. Van den Eynde, Les Définitions 
(op. ech 125, n. 3. 
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to him, winds its way down through the Commentary on the 
Sentences of St. Bonaventure. It is well here, then, to complete 
our study of the Alexandrine literature with its ultimate outcome 
in the Commentary of the Seraphic Doctor. William of Paris, 
reminiscent somewhat, at least, of Alexander, and quite definitely 
foreshadowing the theories of the same Seraphic Doctor, merits 
brief mention on the way. No interdependence between Alexander 
and William is intended here, however, since they would seem rather 
to have mutually depended upon a common patrimony of doctrine 
only to emerge with divergent solutions. St. Bonaventure in turn, 
as we will see, adopts the theory of Alexander only to temporize 
it with that of William.°™ 

William in his Summa treats of the connection of sanctity with 
matrimony in two chapters of his tract on that sacrament, viz. 
chapters VI and IX. The substance of chapter VI may be 
presented in the author’s concluding remarks: 


Iam ergo declaratum est tibi, quid est matrimonium, quoniam ipsum est 
sancta, ac sanctificativa, ac perfecta societas maris et feminae in genere 
humano, et quoniam sanctitas ejus partim ex septem bonis, quae ex eo 
proveniunt; partim ex benedictione nuptiali, et sanctificatione sacerdotali, 
et quoniam ipsum est perfecta societas, sive perfectae societatis vinculum, 
nominavimusque tibi et numeravimus partes societatis istius, videlicet 
quinque communiones, quas non est necesse ut repetamus.®$ 


Such a sanctity for William may be styled a negative sanctity, 
differing, nonetheless, from the so-called “remedium theory” of 
earlier authors. Man left to himself, on account of his fallen 
nature, runs into manifold insidious occasions of waywardness 
opposed to the virtue of continence. Marital society, established 
out of indulgence by God after the Fall, averts these evils by, at 
the same time, securing a congeries of goods. These goods (the 
septem bona referred to in the above text) are of a various and 
differing nature, e.g. the perpetual dedication of oneself to one’s 
partner, the obligations incumbent upon the caring for, rearing, 
and education of children, the spiritual lessons engendered by the 


97a. G. Le Bras treats of William’s and St. Bonaventure’s doctrine on the efficacy 
of matrimony (loc. cit., IX, 2210), without however arriving at any definite solu- 
tion. 

98. Guilielmi Alverni Opera Omnia tomis duobus contenta (one volume), De 
Sacramento matrimonii, p. 521. 
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different significations of the sacrament, etc. The averting of 
moral waywardness such as polygamy, polyandry, and every con- 
ceivable violation of the virtue of purity, through the institution 
called matrimony and the goods attendant upon it, constitute for 
the author what he styles “contrarietas,’* and represents to him 
its primal sanctifying element. The merit accruing from the 
faithful carrying out of the responsibilities of the married state, 
through the consecration to God of that state and those responsi- 
bilities in the priestly blessing, makes of marriage a further means 
to sanctify. Marriage sanctifies in the sense that it offers mani- 
fold occasions to sanctify oneself, or to merit.1 

The meaning of the sanctity afforded marriage by the blessing 
of the Church here becomes very evident. It consists in nothing 
more than the consecration of the marriage to God, in virtue of 
which God blesses it with the necessary graces for the cultivation 
of proper dispositions in the recipients, and for the achievement 
of the proper ends of marital society. By reason of the spiritual 
dangers present even to the married state, and by reason of the 
arduousness of the burdens which it imposes, such a dedication or 
consecration to God bceomes imperative. So imperative indeed 


99. Cf. ibid., pp. 518-19 where the septem bona are enumerated. 

100. Cf. ibid., Ch. IX, pp. 524-525 where the author enters into the nature of 
“contrarietas,” and infra, p. 525: Utrum autem sacramentum veri nominis et sacra- 
mentalis virtutis sit, si praeter nuptialem benedictionem et orationem quam habere 
potest, contrahatur. Verum certum est, quia et sacrum signum est, et sacrans sive 
santificans virtute essentiali, sive contrarietatis, ut diximus, et forsitan merito, dum- 
modo nuptialis benedictio non contemnatur; sed virtutem sacramentalem omnino 
non habet, nec veri nominis est sacramentum, nisi sicut diximus. Unde et matri- 
monium apud fideles et apud infideles aequivoce dicitur; apud infideles enim non est, 
nisi sicut diximus: apud fideles autem et illo modo, et insuper sacrans benedictionis 
virtute, quod est proprium verorum plenae virtutis sacramentorum. 

101. Cf. p. 519: Jam tibi clarum est quod efficax sit adjutorium, et velut instru- 
mentum sancticationis, cum per ipsum omnes luxuriae turpitudines et abomina- 
tiones propellantur Ex quibus omnibus manifestum est conjuges qui haec 
omnia bona et singula in sua matrimonia conjunctione intenderunt et propter sola 
sibi invicem matrimonialiter coniuncti sunt, non solum prudentissime, sed etiam 
sanctissime esse coniunctos . . . sanctitas enim non est nisi elongatio ab execrationi- 
bus et contaminationibus vitiorum et peccatorum et adhaerentia totalis ad Deum... 
P. 521: Et quoniam sanctitas ejus partim ex septem bonis, partim ex benedictione 
nuptiali et sanctificatione sacerdotali P. 525: Verum certum est quia 
est sacrum signum et sacrans sive sanctificans virtute essentiali, seu contrarietatis, ut 
diximus, et forsitan merito dummodo nuptialis benedictio non contemnatur. 

102. Cf. p. 520: . . . quid aliud edocetur conjuges, quam bonum foecunditatis 
a patre misericordiarum per orationes Ecclesiae obtinere. . . . Tum ergo propter 
pericula spiritualia tum propter corporalia adiuvandi sunt et muniendi nubentes 
oratione et benedictione sacerdotali, quae est oratio totius Ecclesiae. Cf. also 
ibid. . . . Quia gratia sanctificationis per matrimonium quaerenda, et execrationes 
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for the author is this blessing, that he does not hesitate to call 
a marriage where it is neglected not a marriage at all, and devoid 
of the virtus sacramentalis requisite to sanctity.°* While he does 
assert that the first-mentioned sanctity obtainable through con- 
trarietas lends sanctity in a sense to the marriage of infidels, he does 
not hesitate to call such marriages, precisely on account of the 
lack of the blessing of the Church, matrimony only in an equivocal 
sense of the term.’ 

While it is not our place here to go into the complete theology 
of marriage according to William of Paris, from what has been 
said it becomes pretty evident that for him the sanctity imparted 
by marriage—if we speak of the imparting of sanctity in the 
strict sense of he term—comes from that sacrament as considered 


inclusive of the blessing. This is the whole sacrament which 
makes marriage holy. 


St. Bonaventure 


In treating the question of the sacramental grace of matrimony 
in St. Bonaventure it is necessary first to touch briefly upon his 
doctrine on the institution and signification of that sacrament. The 


following text introduces us to some of the difficulties we may 
expect to find on our way: 


. .. matrimony among the other [sacraments] has less of the property of 
the sacraments of the New Law, and less of the perfection, since in these 


times it is an indulgence; wherefore, rightly after the other [sacraments] 
is it treated of.1% 


The significance of the present text becomes evident first when 
the Seraphic Doctor treats of the problem of the institution of 





carnalium contaminationum exterminandae, ipsaque coniunctio maris et foeminae 
sanctificanda est contra carnis illecebras, et antiqui serpentis insidias; gratia vero 
sanctificationis et puritas spiritualis nec Deo acceptibilius quaeri nec efficacius aut 
facilius obtineri a patre misericordiarum potest quam gratiosissimis Ecclesiae preci- 
bus; non solum saluberrimum, sed etiam decens, et necessarium nubentibus impendi 
sacerdotalem benedictionem et orationes Ecclesiae fieri super eos quibus eis matri- 
monialis sanctitas impetretur. 

103. Cf. supra n. 100 (p. 525). 

104. Cf. ibid. 

105. Opera Omnia, 1V (Commentaria in Quartum Librum Sent.) (Ad Claras 
Aquas, 1889), 671 (Dist. XXVI, dub. I). . . . coniugium inter cetera minus 
habet de proprietate sacramentorum novae legis et minus de perfectione, cum nunc 
temporis sit indulgentia: ideo recte post alia determinatur de ipso. 
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matrimony. While the existence and necessity of other sacraments 
become known to us on faith alone, matrimony in as much as it 
represents a union is suggested by the very dictate of natural 
reason." Such was apparent to Adam on the creation of Eve. 
That such a marital union should be a permanent union—which 
union alone could signify the union of Christ and the Church— 
required, beyond the instinct of nature, the intervention of God. 
Matrimony does not then entirely arise from the instinct of nature, 
but also from the intervention of God in interiorly illustrating 
Adam, and through him his posterity forever, that the marital 
union should be indissoluble.* Adam, interiorly illuminated, 
promulgated, as it were, such indissolubility when he said, “Hoc 
nunc os de ossibus meis et caro de carne mea.” 


The diversity between matrimony and the other sacraments, 
penance excepted, further becomes evident when the Seraphic 
Doctor treats of the absence of a material element in the sacrament. 
Here he reintroduces the distinction between these sacraments 
which are totaliter ab institutione and those which are ab instinctu 
naturae or partim a naturae dictamine. ‘Those entirely arising 
from institution have “suitable elements instituted and applied 
exteriorly.” Following closely here upon Alexander of Hales, 
the Seraphic Doctor points out that matrimony most of all belongs 
to the state of innocence; and since in that state man should not 
be subjected to an element, matrimony as it persisted into the 
New Law preserves its original nature in not having an exterior 
sensible element entering into its sensible sign beyond the verbum 
or nutus of the recipients.° Though matrimony had a second 


106. Cf. ibid., Dist. XXVI, art. I, q. II, p. 664: . . . . quaedam sunt sacramenta 
quae sunt pure fidei, sicut baptismus et confirmatio et consimilia; quaedam autem 
non tantum sunt fidei, sed etiam naturalis dictaminis; et talia sunt poenitentia et 
matrimonium ... 

107. Ibid., p. 664: Unde ipse non praecepit Adam quod Evam duceret in uxorem, 
sed illustravit eum interius, ut intelligeret eam sibi dandam in uxorem et omnibus 
posteris per liberum consensum uxores illo modo coniungi. 

Cf. infra ad 4: .. . In matrimonio namque duo sunt: et mutua obligatio et obli- 
gationis mutuae indissolubilitas; et quamvis primum sit hominis, secundum est 
instituentis; et ratione illius indissolubilitatis praecipue matrimonium tenet rationem 
sacramenti et signi sacri . . . Cf. also infra, n. 110. 

108. Cf. ibid., Res. 

109. Ibid., Dist. XXVI, art. II, q. I Res. (p. 666). 

110. Ibid., “. . . et ideo talia habent elementa convenientia instituta et exterius 
adhibita . . .,” and infra: Sunt et alia quae quodam modo ab instinctu naturae 
sunt . . . Et quia quodam modo sunt a natura, et in statu naturae non debebat 
homo subdi elemento, ideo non fiunt in elemento extra sensibili; habent tamen 
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institution in the N.L. when Christ consummated and confirmed 
it instead of abolishing it,’* the substance of the sacrament re- 
mains as primarily instituted. 

We must however distinguish between the sacrament itself— 
that which produces the marital union—and the permanency of 
the sacrament, or of that union. Looked at matrimony as a 
sacrament solely, it consists in the expression of consent by word 
or nod; looked at in so far as it is a bond, however, it presumes 
the diversity of sexes, and founded, not in the soul alone but in 
the soul and body, perdures until broken by the death of either 
partner.” Here the Seraphic Doctor avoids placing in matrimony 
anything ad instar characteris though retaining the same funda- 
mental frame of mind of Alexander.* That he places the sacra- 
ment in the expressed consent of legitimate persons, and not in 
the liturgical ceremonies associated with the expression of that 
consent, affords primary interest. 





exterius signum, quod quidem significat interiorem coniunctionem per naturam 
suae significationis, sicut verbum vel nutus, et aliud additum quod significat 
naturaliter consensum interiorem animorum, scilicet copula carnalis, secundum 
quod significat coniunctionem Christi et Ecclesiae vel Dei et animae, et hoc est 
secundum fidem et institutionem. 

111. IV Sent., Dist. XXIII, art. I, q. I (IV, 591): Communia sunt illa quae sunt 
quodam modo ex dictamine naturae, quod quia semper idem manet, illa sacramenta 
ab initio cucurrerunt, ut matrimonium et poenitentia, secundum quod Deo recon- 
ciliat; et haec quidem Dominus Iesus consummavit et confirmavit in Lege Nova, 
non evacuavit. 

Cf. also IV Sent., Dist. XXVI, art. I, q. If Ad 2 (IV, 664): .....dicendum quod 
Dominus instituit sacramentum quoad formam et quoad materiam, quantum illi 
tempori congruebat . . . and infra Ad 3: .. . immo locutus est per Adam quando 
Adam, Spiritu Sancto illustratus, dixit illud verbum in persona Dei; et hoc patet, 
quia Matthaei 19 repetit illud ut verbum Dei. 

Cf. also IV Sent., Dist. XXVI, art. II, q. I Ad 1-2 (IV, p. 666): Patet etiam 
quare signum non crevit in evidentia, quia non erat omnino secundum institutionem; 
ideo immutabile est quantum ad ipsum significans, augmentum tamen est in evi- 
dentia significandi .. . 

112. IV Sent., Dist. XX VIL, art. II, q. I Res. (IV, 679): . .. sic matrimonium uno 
modo comprehendit vinculum et exterius signum, et sic matrimonium est con- 
sensus expressus, non eius effectus .. . ; cf. also, Dist. XXVI, art. II, q. I (666): 
Ex hoc patet responsio ad primum, quid sit hic signum, quia primo et principaliter 
est verbum vel nutus, in quo exprimitur consensus; ut annexum est distinctio 
sexuum. 

With reference to the permanence of the bond, cf. Dist. XXXVIII, Dub. X 
(p. 828): Dicendum quod sicut superius dictum est, vinculum matrimoniale non 
fundatur in anima, sed in coniuncto; unde cum aliquis moritur, statim perit altera 
pars relationis 

113. Dist. XX VII, art. I, q. I Ad 4, 5 (IV, 676): Ad illud quod quaeritur utrum 
sit corporum, an animorum; dicendum quod animorum in corporibus quia est 
coniunctio ratione utentium et habentium sexus distinctos. . . . 
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The author further confirms this point when he speaks here 
and there of the part played by the recipients of the sacrament 
in its administration. If the consent productive of matrimony 
were given by a partner solely for obtaining a large dowry or 
any such temporal advantage, whatever guilt might be incurred, it 
would not be that of simony “because he is not the dispensor of 
the sacrament.”""* The same idea occurs when he says elsewhere 
that this sacrament “principally consists in human dispensation, 

. nor does it have a determined dispensor.”"* The Seraphic 
Doctor quite evidently means here that unlike baptism, extreme 
unction, or orders, for example, where a layman, priest, or bishop 
are specified ministers for the application of the matter and form 
of the sacrament, matrimony depends upon no one else but the 
recipients of the sacrament for its reception. When St. Bonaven- 
ture speaks later on about the consent being a source of grace, 
and the blessing being a source of grace, it will be evident that 
for him, then, these are two distinct entities. 


St. Bonaventure greatly clarified the doctrine on the significa- 
tion of matrimony. This signification must embrace the concept 
of a joining or union.® There are different unions, the union 
of the soul with God, the union of Christ with the Church in 
charity, the union of the two natures in Christ. As originally 
instituted matrimony at least in part signified the union of the 
soul with God. The union of the soul with God is in the long run 
equivalent to the union of Christ or God and the Church in 
charity; hence, responding to the objection that in the more com- 
mon and probable opinion Christ would not have been incarnated 
had man not sinned, the Seraphic Doctor assures us the union 


114. IV Sent., Dist. XXVI, art. II, q. Il Ad 4 (IV. 669): Nam matrimonium 
habet aliquid de contractu voluntario et annexum temporale ut temporale. Et 
ideo, si quis venderet benedictionem, esset simoniacus; qui autem consentit finaliter 
propter pecuniam, quamvis peccet, non tamen iudicatur simoniacus, maxime quia 
ipse non est sacramenti dispensator. 

115. IV Sent., Dist. XXXIV, art. I, q. I Res. (IV, 767): . . . quamvis omnia 
sacramenta sint a divina institutione et humana dispensatione, tamen hoc sacramen- 
tum maxime consistit in humana dispensatione, quia per consensum contrahentium 
oritur nec habet dispensatorem determinatum. 

116. IV Sent., Dist. XXVIII, art. un., q. II Res. (IV, 690): Si ergo est signifi- 
catio rei indivisibilis sive coniunctionis, ideo constituit Dominus coniunctionem 
talem ad perpetuitatem; et huic etiam competit dictamen iuris naturalis. Cf. also 
supra, n. 107. 
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of Christ or God and the Church in charity, would in any 
event have been signified.™” 

The essential signification of the sacrament, then, can be reduced 
to a union, the union of Christ and the Church, which again is 
twofold, viz., in charity or grace, and in nature. The former is 
realized in every marriage; the latter only in that union rendered 
indissoluble through consummation.""* ‘The three goods of mar- 
riage, the bonum prolis, the bonum fidei, and the bonum sacramenti 
signify the triple property of the union of Christ with the Church. 
Our Divine Lord is united to the one True Church, from the 
union of Christ with the Church spiritual sons are generated to 
that Church, and Christ does not forsake the Church but remains 
indissolubly united to it.’ 

St. Bonaventure on these two points, namely on the continuance 
of the sacrament of matrimony in the New Law after the manner of 
its original institution, and on the signification of that sacrament, re- 
flects faithfully the thought of Alexander of Hales. While on the 
first point, though, he does little more than present over again the 
theory of Alexander, on the second point, he draws out and makes 
explicit the rapid conclusions of his source. 


These remarks presupposed, we may more easily approach his 
doctrine on the relation of the sacrament to grace. 


Any interpretation of the Seraphic Doctor’s remarks on the 
efficacy of matrimony respecting grace must be interpreted in the 
light of the following statement: 


.... (In matrimony) grace is not given in that way in which it is given 
in the other sacraments, but only the assistance of grace, as has been 
seen in the beginning, unless perhaps by reason of the blessing adjoined, 
which blessing makes the one selling it simoniacal.1?° 


117. Cf. IV Sent., Dist. XXVI, art. II, q. I Ad 3 (IV, 667); cf. also, ibid., Dist. 
XXVI, art. I, g. 1 Ad 4 (p. 662), and passim. 

118. IV Sent., Dist. XXVI, art. II, q. I Ad 1-2 (IV, 667): Ad illud quod quaeri- 
tur quid sit ibi signatum, dicendum quod unum est signatum principale, scilicet 
coniunctio Christi et Ecclesiae; et quia ista coniunctio est dupliciter, scil. per 
caritatem, et per naturae conformitatem, dupliciter in hoc sacramento significatur: 
prima per consensum animorum, secunda per coniunctionem sexuum. 

119. IV Sent., Dist. XXXI, art. I, q. II Res. (IV, 719): Et haec tria significant 
triplicem proprietatem unionis Christi cum Ecclesia, quia scilicet unitur uni, et 
quia ex ea filios generat, et quia numquam separatur. 

120. IV Sent., Dist. XXX, q. III Ads (IV, 711): ... non datur gratia per eum 
modum per quem in aliis sacramentis, sed solum auxilium gratiae, sicut supra in 


principio visum est, nisi forte ratione benedictionis adiunctae, quae vendentem 
faceret simoniacum. 
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If grace is not given in matrimony in the same way as in the 
other sacraments, the crux of the question is to find out just 
in what way it is given, and furthermore, just what part the 
sacerdotal blessing plays in the reception of that grace. 

St. Bonaventure, dealing ex professo with this topic, first re- 
counts the opinion of those who say that only the sacraments 
instituted in the New Law give grace; matrimony then in the 
New Law becomes an indulgence in the sense that it makes the 
marital state honest, but not through any habit of grace.’** 

Without qualifying this opinion, he passes on to the second 
opinion, that suggested by Hugh of St. Cher, according to whom 
not the sacrament itself but the blessing accompanying it would con- 
fer grace. This opinion he rejects almost in the very words Alex- 
ander of Hales uses in his Commentary: 


. . . . this blessing is sacramental, and if a sacramental produces grace, 
how much more so a sacrament.!2? 


He then passes on to adopt a third stand on the question. With- 
out any gift of grace whatever, matrimony from its sacramental 
nature excuses marital relations to the extent that they are but 
venially sinful, or not sinful at all, although without the sacra- 
ment they would be sinful. To this extent he corroborates the 
first opinion stated. In the New Law, however, not only does it 
achieve this, but in addition 


... it also (gives) some gift of grace to those worthily receiving it, that 
is, to those who are united from the consent of charity for the procrea- 
tion of children for the worship of God.1*8 


Hence, the procreation of children for the worship of God is 
the intention which the Seraphic Doctor requires in the recipients 
of the sacrament for the obtaining of this aliquod donum gratiae 
through matrimony. Diametrically opposed to the sustaining of 
such an intention in the recipients lies a triple concupiscence sown 
in our fallen nature. That nature left to itself inclines toward a 


121. Cf. IV Sent., Dist. XXVI, art. II, q. II (IV, 668): Et inde est quod con- 
cupiscentiam non minuit simpliciter sive secundum habitum, minuit tamen secundum 
indulgentiam, et secundum actum, ut non urat... 

122. Cf. ibid.: . . . et si sacramentale efficit, quanto magis sacramentum! 

123. Ibid.: . . . sed etiam aliquod gratiae donum digne suscipientibus, utpote his 
qui ex caritate consensu uniuntur ad procreandum prolem ad divinum cultum. 
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plurality of wives, toward the seeking of pleasure beyond utility, 
and toward fastidiousness destructive of the marital union. One 
gives consent in the marital union to a bond exclusive of these 
three maladies vitiative of marital society, namely to a bond which 
is singular, useful, and inseparable. On account of the expression 
of consent in a union so directly opposed to these tendencies of 
a fallen nature and for the above-mentioned lofty motive, grace 
is given to enable the recipients of the sacrament to sustain the 
proper goods of matrimony.’ 

Marriage, lived after the true instinct of nature and divine insti- 
tution, should be one, useful, and inseparable, and consent given 
by worthy recipients should be unto such an ideal; as reinstituted 
by Christ in the New Law, it is unto such an ideal. In return for 
consent unto this ideal, God bestows an auxilium gratiae,**> an 
assistance of grace, to sustain and accomplish it. In other words, 
the grace of matrimony is merited by the loftiness of motive 
productive of consent. 

This frame of mind of the author becomes further evident when 
he answers the usual objection about the connection of simony 
with marriage when pecuniary interests enter. Here we are 
interested only in the connection of monetary considerations in 
the consent of the contractant, and not in what is nowadays called 
a stole fee. For the reasons explained before when we spoke of 
matrimony not having a determined dispenser,’** however merce- 
nary the motives of a contractant to this sacrament may be, there 
is no sin of simony.**’ Furthermore, matrimony as a contract has 
temporal responsibilities annexed, such as the education of children, 
and other manifold natural interests. In virtue of this temporal 
aspect connected with the contract, it is perfectly licit to stipu- 
late regarding a dowry.* If hope of a large dowry, or any 
such temporal interest preponderates, however, then the one moved 
by such interests, though not sinning by simony, sins, nonethe- 


124. Cf. ibid. infra. 

125. Cf. supra n. 120. 

126. Cf. supra, n. 114. 

127. Cf. ibid. 

128. IV Sent., Dist. XXVI, art. II, q. II Ad 4 (IV, 669): . . . qui autem con- 
sentit finaliter propter pecuniam, quamvis peccet, non tamen iudicatur simoniacus, 
maxime quia ipse non est sacramenti dispensator. . . . Et praeterea, multa temporalia 
sunt adiuncta, ut mutua educatio et filiorum enutritio et alia plura, et ideo licet 
dotes accipere; et si quis cum pactione magnae dotis consentiat, simoniacus non 
est . .. cadit tamen in peccatum, quia contra gratiam disponitur. 
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less, since he is disposed against grace. While God is willing 
to cooperate through grace with proper dispositions for the 
stabilizing of matrimony against a fallen nature, here the re- 
cipients’ dispositions simply preclude such an assistance of grace 
without which the proper ends of marriage are almost impossible 
of being achieved. To assume those responsibilities then while 
disposing oneself against grace is sinful. 

Elsewhere, when St. Bonaventure speaks of the distinction 
between the effects of matrimony in Christians and infidels, he 
explains still further what dispositions he considers proper for 
the obtaining of grace in matrimony. Provided inordinate con- 
cupiscence should not intervene in the married life of infidels 
lived according to the dictates of the law of nature, such married 
life is devoid of all guilt.*° Virtue, however, consists in some- 
thing more than the mere avoidance of evil; it requires likewise 
the accomplishing of good. Through the possession of sanctifying 
grace and the experience of its effects in Christians receiving the 
sacrament of matrimony, the virtue of purity or marital continence 
pervades the union, remits concupiscence, and thereby directs 


that life toward the attainment of the ideals proper to matrimony. 
Here we must remember that for St. Bonaventure, as for Alex- 
ander of Hales, sacramental grace was sanctifying or habitual 
grace.** When the assumption of the duties of marriage through 
the reception of the sacrament comes in contact with the blessing 
of the Church, marriage itself gives grace or becomes a means 
of grace."** This grace in the married state accomplishes in the 


129. Cf. ibid. 

130. Cf. IV Sent., Dist. XXXIX, art. I, q. III Res. (IV, 835): . . . quia coniun- 
guntur secundum divinum statutum, vitant culpam, nisi affectio libidinosa inter- 
veniat . . . Cf. ibid. qq. II and Ill for the detailed treatment of the effect of matri- 
mony among Christians and among infidels. 

131. Cf. IV Sent., Dist. I, P.I, art. un., q. VI (IV, 27). 

132. IV Sent., Dist. XXXIX, art. I, q. III Res. (IV, 835): . . . quia fideles per 
pudicitiam et vitant poenam et acquirunt palmam, illi vero, etsi vitent poenam, 
cum a malo cessant, non tamen acquirunt palmam; sic in matrimonio intelligendum 
quod apud fideles tum propter meritum fidei, tum propter benedictionem Ecclesiae 
non solum datur remedium, quod praeservat a culpa, sed etiam datur gratia, quae 
remittit concupiscentiam. Apud infideles vero nulla omnino datur gratia . . . and 
ibid.: . . . sic in matrimonio intelligendum, quod apud fideles tum propter meritum 
fidei, tum propter benedictionem Ecclesiae, non solum datur remedium quod prae- 
servat a culpa, sed etiam datur gratia, quae remittit concupiscentiam. And infra, 
p- 836, Ad 3: In quantum est sacramentum Ecclesiae, ratione benedictionis annexae, 
det etiam gratiam digne accedentibus. Cf. also TV Sent., Dist. XXVI, art. Il, q. 1 
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recipients the supernatural pudicitia’* proper to marriage, and in 
turn leads to a corresponding eternal reward. All this is attain- 
able in Christian marriage, not only on account of the blessing, 
but also on account of the merit of faith which makes virtue and 
the acquirement of virtue possible to the faithful only. Infidels, 
however, obtain no such grace whatever since they are incapable 
of meriting it, not being in the state of grace.* The present 
thesis of the Seraphic Doctor hinges on his doctrine that the 
status of infidels precludes the acquiring of merit, which thesis 
it is not our place to discuss here.’** All that interests us is the 
emphasis on worthy dispositions for the acquiring of the graces 
proper to marriage, which dispositions in a Christian existing 
in the state of grace merit the flowering of that grace into the 
virtue of marital continence, and its attendant effects. 

From the preceding it becomes clear that for the Seraphic 
Doctor the simple reception of the sacrament of matrimony in 
the state of sanctifying grace does not suffice for the acquiring of 
an augment of sanctifying grace, or for the acquiring of the 
special effects of that grace in line with the purpose of the 
sacrament. Above and beyond this, special dispositions are needed, 
which dispositions are dictated by the selection of those motives 
only which ensure marriage being lived after the dictates of its 
original institution. It is for that reason, then, that St. Bonaventure 
says that grace is not given here in the same way as in the other 
sacraments.*® In the reception of the other sacraments, while 
proper dispositions are not dispensed with for a fruitful reception, 
the grace which they confer is obtainable ex opere operato, and 
does not proceed from merit; here, however, on account of the 
union of the contract and the sacrament, and the manifold com- 





Res. (IV, 668): Ratione enim expressionis consensus in individuam consuetudinem 
vitae, et ratione benedictionis Ecclesiae, cujus est sacramenta debite tractare, suble- 
vatur anima a corruptione concupiscentiae inordinata, et datur gratia... 

133. IV Sent., Dist. XXXIX, art. I, q. III (p. 835), “. . . quia fideles per pudicitiam 
et vitant poenam et acquirunt palmam .. .” Cf. infra, Ad 2: Operatio autem sive 
effectus virtutis est, quia facit declinare a malo, et per hoc vitant poenam, facit 
etiam quod bonum est, et per hoc acquirunt gloriam. 

134. Ibid. 835: Quia deficit fides, ideo non est in eis perfectum remedium, quia 
sine fide impossibile est placere Deo; et quamvis sine fide possit quis in aliquo 
actu vitare peccatum, quia non agit malum, tamen impossibile est mereri prae- 
mium. 

135. Cf. J. Fr. Bonnefoy, O.F.M., Le Saint-Esprit et ses Dons selon Saint Bona- 
venture (Paris, 1929), p. 68, where this matter is treated with the pertinent refer- 
ences. 

136. Cf. supra, n. 120. 
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plexities attendant upon this union, as also on account of the 
dangers attendant upon the married state, a help of grace is 
merited if purity of intention be found in the recipient. i 
other words, we are back to fundamentally the same position as 
Alexander of Hales in his Commentary—matrimony does not give 
grace ex opere operato, but ex opere operantis. 

As we have already seen, St. Bonaventure rejects the opinion 
whereby marriage would give grace not in virtue of the reception 
of the sacrament, but on account of the priestly blessing adjoined. 
It was, furthermore, abundantly evident that for St. Bonaventure 
the blessing does not pertain to the simple integrity of the sacra- 
ment. Despite this, though, almost everywhere there is mention 
of grace in connection with the sacrament of matrimony, cor- 
responding mention is made of the blessing as cooperating in this 
effect. We need but repeat the following: 


in so far as it is a sacrament of the Church by reason of the blessing 
adjoined it gives also grace to those worthily approaching it. . . . 138 
both because of the merit of faith and the blessing of the Church .... 
grace is also given 

. grace is given remitting concupiscence by reason of the blessing 
adjoined .. . *#° 
. . . by reason of the expression of consent in an individual society of 
life and by reason of the blessing of the Church . . . the soul is lifted 
_up from the inordinate corruption of concupiscence and grace is given. 

141 

. matrimony receives the reason of spirituality and grace when consent 
is joined to the blessing, where the significance 1s explained and sanctifica- 
tion is obtained through the blessing . . . . 1* 

. grace is not given in that way in which it is given in the other 
sacraments, but only the assistance of grace . . . . unless perhaps by 
reason of the blessing adjoined. . . . *** 


From the foregoing texts as well as from what has already been 
said it is clear that the blessing is not the sole cause of grace in 


137. The conditions for the obtaining of grace in matrimony and in the married 
state may be deduced from what the Seraphic Doctor determines respecting both 
the bona matrimonii and the coitus coniugalis (Dist. XXXI1). 

138. Cf. supra, n. 132. 

139. Cf. supra, ibid. 

140. Cf. IV Sent., Dist. XXXIX, art. I, q. II Res. (IV, 834-835). 

141. Cf. supra, n. 132. 

142. Dist. XXVI, art. Il, q. Il Ad 4 (IV, 669). 

143. Cf. supra, n. 120. 
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matrimony; nonetheless, it is equally evident that it plays an im- 
portant part in its sanctification. 


The Seraphic Doctor makes clear what he means when he dis- 
tinguishes between a sacrament and a sacrament of the Church. 
Those sacraments which owe their origin partly to the instinct of 
nature do not from their nature require the interposition of a 
minister for their confection. Penance justifies primarily because 
of the element of contrition present; matrimony finds its bond 
established without the intervention of anyone but the parties to 
this bond. Penance, however, requires submission to a minister 
of the Church before contrition may obtain its full effect; matri- 
mony requires the intervention of a minister of the Church if it 
is to obtain the sanctification of grace. While, as far as the integ- 
rity of the sacrament of matrimony is concerned, it is achieved 
without the blessing, and in fact the blessing is but a sign of what 
has been transacted in the sacrament itself, nevertheless, if that 
sacrament however worthily entered into is to become a means of 
sanctification and have efficacy from the point of view of sanctifica- 
tion and not just from the point of view of union, the blessing 
must be construed as belonging to its esse completum.’® The 
power of the sacrament as such to sanctify realizes itself only when 
transformed or perfected as a sacrament of the Church through 
the annexing of the priestly blessing. Although at the time of 
St. Bonaventure the necessity of contracting the sacrament of 
matrimony before the Church was not universal, and was recog- 
nized by him as de necessitate praecepti, he points out that not 
alone would the neglect of the blessing itself be sinful, but the 
correct dispositions for the meriting of matrimonial grace are 
simply not present where the parties entering into that state 
which could be an occasion of sin fail to have their union sanctified 
by the blessing of the Church.*® The blessing spiritualizes the 
union of the married couple, and their good dispositions in turn 
merit the appropriate graces. 

It is not difficult here to see an influence of the over-emphasis 


144. IV Sent., Dist. XXXIX, art. I, q. II Ad 3 (IV, 836): .. . in quantum est 
sacramentum Ecclesiae, ratione benedictionis annexae det etiam gratiam digne ac- 
cedentibus. 

145. IV Sent., Dist. XXVI, art. II, q. II Ad 4 (IV, 669): . . . illius benedictionis 
Ecclesiae, quae, etsi videatur annexa sacramento, utique fit in quantum signum,; 
in quantum tamen habet efficaciam et est ecclesiasticum, spectat ad eius esse com- 

letum. 
, 146. Cf. IV Sent., Dist. XXVII, art. un., q. V (IV, 694). 
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placed by William of Auvergne on the réle of the priestly bless- 
ing; such an outlook is entirely absent as we have seen from the 
Commentary of Alexander of Hales and the Questions attributed 
to him.1*" 


By way of conclusion, we may particularize somewhat the 
nature of this grace proceeding from matrimony according to the 
Seraphic Doctor. As the author explicitly stated, it is sanctifying 
grace’*® or an augment of that grace more in the sense of a 
stabilizing and spiritualizing of married life through the ramifica- 
tion of sanctifying grace. The proximate effect of this grace is the 
sublimating of the soul from inordinate concupiscence toward the 
obtaining of the goods of marriage. The further implications of 
this grace are brought out when the author considers the applica- 
bility of the axiom sacramenta efficiunt quod figurant to matrimony. 
The effect signified and produced is the union of souls. As a con- 
sequence of this union in the rightly disposed, grace is given for 
the more efficacious espousal and union of the soul itself to God: 


sed desponsatio quae fit et figuratur est desponsatio viri et mulieris ubi 
per consequens datur aliqua gratia ad efficaciorem desponsationem et 
unionem ipsius animae; hoc tamen est ex consequenti.*4® 


Like Alexander of Hales, the Seraphic Doctor clarifies his 
thought on the nature of this union by contrasting it with that ef- 
fected by the Eucharist. In the Eucharist the members of the 
Mystical Body are more closely united to Christ, and consequently 
to one another; in matrimony they are more closely united to one 


another in charity, and consequently more closely united to 


Christ.1®° 
os a os 


In the course of this article we have avoided touching upon any 
authors other than the principal subject of the article, viz., Alex- 
ander of Hales, and those directly in the current of his thought, 
namely, the Quaestiones attributed to Alexander, and St. Bonaven- 
ture in his Commentary on the Sentences. William of Auvergne 
has been introduced as a link through his being a subsidiary element 
in the synthesis of St. Bonaventure. 


147. Cf. supra, pp. 95 and 115. 

148. Cf. IV Sent., Dist. XXXIX, art. I, q. IV Ad 3 (IV, 836). 
149. Cf. IV Sent., Dist. XXVI, art. II, q. 2 (IV, 669). 

150. Cf. IV Sent., Dist. XXVI, art. II, q. If Ad 1 (IV, 668). 
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As a general conclusion, the definite reaction against pessimism 
regarding the sacrament of matrimony may be placed with Alex- 
ander of Hales. Though matrimony does not give grace in the 
same way as the other sacraments, it must, nonetheless, be con- 
sidered a means of obtaining habitual grace directed to a very 
definite end. All the standard objections against its sacramental 
constitution and its possibility as a means of sanctification, Alex- 
ander meets and rejects. It was not a little revealing, too, to find 
how far apart are the Summa Fratris Alexandri and the Com- 
mentary of the Irrefragable Doctor on this one point. While the 
Secunda Pars of that Summa quite definitely denies marital grace, 
its Tertia Pars, while positing some kind of efficacy, seems quite 
oblivious of the existence of the theory of the Commentary. ‘The 
Quaestiones attributed to Alexander, and indubitably dating to his 
time, more boldly proclaim matrimony a causa efficiens gratiae; 
but, as we have seen, though in the main they reflect the strain of 
thought of the Irrefragable Doctor, a certain uncertainty and lack 
of perspicuity mar to some extent their cogency. Strangely enough 
St. Bonaventure, mixing in again the already rejected shifting of 
the efficacy of the sacrament to the priestly blessing, retards not 


a little the full development of the doctrine so well directed by his 
pater et magister Alexander. That he does, however, accord primal 
importance in his doctrine to the theory of Alexander of Hales 
expressed in the Commentary, at the same time shows very forcibly 
his indebtedness and fidelity to that same pater et magister. 


Kian F. Lyncu, O.F.M.* 


Christ the King Seminary, 
St. Bonaventure, N. Y. 


*The preceding pages and the following excerpts from the Quaestiones attributed 
to Alexander of Hales are published by the author as a Pars dissertationis of his 
thesis, De Gratia Sacramentali apud Alexandrum Halensem, defended, 1950, in the 
Athenaeum Pontificium Antonianum, Rome, in partial fulfillment of the require- 
ments for the degree Sacrae Theologiae Doctor. 





TEXTS FROM THE QUAESTIONES ANTEQUAM ESSET 
FRATER ATTRIBUTED TO ALEXANDER OF HALES 


QuaesTiIo DE MatRIMONIO 


(London, Royal Library 9 E 14=L,; Paris Bibl. Nationale 
16406—P; Assisi, Bibl. Comm. 138—A) 


L f. 88r; P f. 122v; A f. 136v. 


Circa primam quaestionem haec quaeruntur: primo, utrum hoc 
sacramentum habeat unum signatum vel plura, et si plura, quid sit 
principalius, vel illa plura sint aeque principalia? 


Respondeo. Illud quod pertinet ad conformitatem spiritualem 
principalius signatum est. Sacramentum enim dicitur in significando 
et in causando. Quantum ergo est ex parte significationis plus habet 
ex parte conformitatis in natura; quantum est ex parte causandi plus 
habet respectu conformitatis spiritualis. Unde Ambrosius, “Coniu- 
gium perficitur commixtione naturali non quantum ad veritatem 
vel sanctitatem coniugii, sed quantum ad significationem, quia per- 
fectius coniunctioni Christi et Ecclesiae figuratur.” Plus est ergo 
significare coniunctionem Christi et Ecclesiae in natura quam in 
caritate, quia hac posita, ponitur alia, et non econverso, quia ante 
adventum Christi in carnem fuit coniunctio Christi et Ecclesiae in 
caritate, non tamen in natura. Perfectior est ergo coniunctio 
naturarum in significando, non tamen in causando. 

Sacramentum enim est medicina in remedium morbi. Unde 
matrimonium est in remedium concupiscentiae carnalis. Sed plus 
sanatur concupiscentia carnalis per consensum animorum ubi non 
est copula carnalis quam ubi est. Plus enim habet virtutem resistendi 
qui consentit et non commiscetur quam qui commiscetur. Perfec- 
tior est ergo in causando coniunctio quae est in caritate quam quae 
est naturarum. 

Item, alia ratio est quia illud vinculum quod est in coniunctione 
naturarum est ostensivum alterius. Coniunctio enim Christi et Ec- 
clesiae in natura non fuit causa coniunctionis eorum in caritate. Sed 
dilectio fuit causa unionis in natura; et unio in natura signum est 
intimae dilectionis. Illud ergo ad quod ordinantur omnia prin- 
cipale est. Sed omnia ordinantur ad ostendendum intimam dilec- 
tionem Christi ad Ecclesiam. Relinquitur / P f. 123r/ ergo quod 
hoc sit principale signatum. 

Sed si obicitur quod in matrimonio sunt duo signata: unum est 
conformitas animorum quae significatur per censensum; aliud vero 
est conformitas naturae in Christo et Ecclesia, et hoc significatur per 


coniunctionem naturarum in copula carnali. Ergo, neutrum illorum 
ordinatur ad alia. 


{ 131 ] 
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Respondeo. Omnia ordinata sunt ad unum, scilicet ad con- 
formitatem Christi et Ecclesiae in intima dilectione. Consensus 
enim animorum figurat conformitatem Christi et Ecclesiae in cari- 
tate. Iterum, copula carnalis figurat conformitatem in naturis, et 
illa coniunctio significat intimam dilectionem Dei ad hominem. Ad 
hoc enim est unio naturarum ad ostendendum intimam dilectionem 
qua coniungitur Christus ad Ecclesiam. 

Ad hoc quod obicitur quod dicit Augustinus “Non est dubium 
illam mulierem” etc., intelligendum est ad matrimonium consum- 
matum, non quod non sit matrimonium aequaliter sanctum absque 
copula carnali. Immo, non est consummatum absque ea. 

Postea quaeritur: In aliis sacramentis, ut in baptismo, est quiddam 
quod est signum tantum, ut ablutio aquae exterior, quiddam quod 
est signum et signatum, ut character interior; item, et est etiam 
signatum tantum, scilicet gratia remissionis quoad culpam et poenam. 
Similiter in poenitentia, confessio tantum signum, dolor interior, seu 
detestatio peccati est signum et signatum; remissio autem poenae in 
parte et culpae signatum tantum. Similiter in ordine impositio 
manus vel collatio libri sive tonsura est signum tantum; character 
autem interior est signum et signatum; gratia potestatis tantum 
signatum est, quia in quolibet ordine confertur aliqua potestas. 

Quaeritur ergo quid similiter in matrimonio sit signum tantum, 
et quid signatum tantum, et quid signum et signatum? 

Respondeo: Consensus in verbo vere vel interpretative est signum 
tantum; et nota quod iste consensus est per verbum de praesenti, vel 
per verba de futuro cum copula carnali. Consensus vero interior 
est signum et signatum; iterum, signum et signatum est conformitas 
Christi et Ecclesiae in natura. Haec enim signata est per coniunc- 
tionem carnalem, et signum est intimae dilectionis Christi ad Ec- 
clesiam. Et haec, scilicet intima dilectio, haec est tantum signatum. 

Postea quaeritur cum matrimonium sit signum utriusque con- 
formitatis, scilicet illius quae est in natura, et quae in caritate, utrum 
fuit signum utriusque quando fuit institutum /L f. 88v/ in Paradiso? 

Videtur quod sic: ‘Haec nunc os de ossibus meis, et caro de 
carne mea.’ His verbis fuit institutio matrimonii in Paradiso, et in 
his verbis tangitur utraque conformitas quae est Christi ad Ec- 
clesiam, et in natura et caritate. Relinquitur ergo quod tunc etiam 
fuit utriusque signum. 

Contra: Si homo stetisset in innocentia non fuisset necesse Chris- 
tum incarnari. Sed si Incarnatio non esset necessaria tunc matri- 
monium secundum quod fuit in Paradiso constitutum non fuit sig- 
num unionis quae fuit in Incarnatione. Relinquitur ergo quod 
matrimonium fuit tunc signum coniunctionis Christi et Ecclesiae 
in caritate. 
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Iterum, medicina non fuisset necessaria nisi esset morbus. Sed si 
stetisset Adam non esset morbus; ergo, Incarnatio non esset neces- 
saria. Ergo, matrimonium tunc tantum habuit respectum ad illam 
coniunctionem quae fuit Christi et Ecclesiae in caritate. 

Respondeo: Quod matrimonium secundum quod fuit institutum 
in Paradiso respicit utramque conformitatem:—Augustinus in Libro 
De Trinitate: “Omnia quae per antiquos patres sunt facta simili- 
tudines fuerunt ut omnis creatura sanctis quodammodo loqueretur 
unum in quo est salus universorum a morte liberandorum.” Et ita 
prout fuit sacramentum habuit respectum ad utramque conformita- 
tem. Licet enim stetisset Adam nihilominus hanc haberet rationem 
significandi illam coniunctionem naturarum Christi et Ecclesiae; hoc 
enim si Incarnatio Dei est in quo homo debet habere summam dilec- 
tionem. Unde sicut virtus uniuscujusque per suum optimum debet 
determinari, sic convenienter tunc fuit matrimonium institutum ad 
significandum hanc unionem tamquam suum summum quia in hac 
unione ostendebatur summus amor Dei ad Ecclesiam. 

Iterum, omnia alia sacramenta sive ante legem, sive sub lege, sive 
sub gratia ad illud erant—Hugo de Sancto Victore: “Sacramenta 
alia ante Legem, alia sub Lege, alia sub gratia, unam tamen erant 
confitentia sanitatem.” Signum ergo fuit utriusque conformitatis 
secundum quod fuit in Paradiso institutum. 

Postea quaeritur cujus gratiae sit causa matrimonium? 

Est enim sacramentum invisibilis gratiae visibilis forma cujus 
imaginem gerit et causa existit. Ergo, matrimonium est causa ali- 
cujus gratiae. /A f. 137v/ 

Sed videtur quod nullius gratiae sit causa. 

Constat enim quod non est causa intimi amoris Christi ad Ec- 
clesiam, quia ille amor cum sit Spiritus Sanctus, vel causatus a Spiritu 
Sancto, non potest causari a creatura. Signum tamen huius est. 

Iterum, non est causa conformitatis Christi et Ecclesiae in natura, 
et etiam signum huius est. Ergo, non videtur ei convenire dicta 
definitio. 

Si dicatur quod causat gratiam qua resistitur concupiscentiae, iste 
effectus non est universalis quia haec gratia non fuit utilis in tempore 
quando fuit institutum in Paradiso; ante peccatum enim non fuit 
necessaria huiusmodi gratia. 

Iterum, aliud est esse ovem de grege Domini, aliud esse ministrum, 
aliud membrum Dei, aliud sponsam Dei. Sed per baptismum proprie 
fit homo ovis de grege Dei, quia sicut ovis discernitur ab ove per 
characterem, ita ovis Dei per characterem qui confertur in baptismo. 

Iterum, esse ministrum, hoc confert ordo; esse autem membrum 
confertur vel demonstratur in receptione eucharistiae digna. Ibi 
enim figuratur unio membrorum cum capite. Videtur ergo a simili 

125 quod esse sponsam Dei confertur proprie in hoc sacramento. In 
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matrimonio ergo quando digne suscipitur confertur gratia qua 
anima fit sponsa Dei. /P f. 123v/ 

Contra: Sacramenta diversa sunt instituta propter diversas neces- 
sitates. Si ergo desponsatio animae Deo fit in aliis sacramentis, non 
tantum hoc sacramentum dicetur conferre gratiam qua anima fit 
sponsa Dei. 

Iterum, in baptismo confertur gratia gratum faciens, virtute sacra- 
menti, et in hoc, scilicet gratia gratum faciente, desponsatur anima 
Deo. Ergo, cum gratia gratum faciens non confertur in matri- 
monio ex virtute ipsius, non proprie dicatur esse causa ipsius gratiae 
qua anima fit sponsa Dei. 

Iterum, quaeritur utrum hoc sacramentum efficit quod figurat; si 
non, cum hoc sit differentia inter sacramenta Novae et Veteris Legis 
quod haec efficiunt quod figurant, illa non, relinquitur quod hoc 
pertinet magis ad sacramenta Veteris Legis quam Novae, et ita, cum 
sacramentis Veteris Legis non convenit dicta definitio, nec matri- 
monio conveniet. 

Respondeo: Hoc sacramentum habet convenientiam cum sacra- 
mentis Veteris Legis in hoc quod figurat duplicem conformitatem 
Christi et Ecclesiae et non efficit aliquam istarum. Item, in parte 
habet convenientiam cum sacramentis Novae Legis. Efficit quan- 
dam gratiam quam figurat, scilicet gratiam vincendi vel minuendi 
corruptionem concupiscentiae quae est poena originalis peccati quia 
tres sunt causae elevantes ab hac corruptione. Est enim in matri- 
monio unio in desiderium prolis ad cultum Dei facta secundum 
legem Dei, et haec unio elevat spiritum a corruptione carnis. 
Secunda causa est in reddendo debitum; tertia in vitando fornica- 
tionem; et haec duae similiter elevant animam nostram a corruptione 
carnis. Figurat ergo gratiam vincendi vel minuendi concupiscentiam 
carnis, et hanc vere efficit in digne suscipiente matrimonium. Ista 
autem maior fit per adventum Christi quia tunc fuit humana natura 
unita divinae naturae, et ita fuit in ipso elevata omnino a cor- 
ruptione carnali, in nobis autem diminuta. 

Possumus ergo dicere quod per adventum Christi diminuta fuit 
corruptio concupiscentiae: VI Tobias, ‘Accipies virginem cum 
timore Domini, amore plus ductus’ etc., et sequitur, ‘ut in semine 
Abrahae benedicaris,’ id est, in Christo qui est de semine Abrahae. 

Iterum, quando fuit institutum ut sacramentum? 

Videtur quod ante peccatum quia tunc dictum fuit hoc, ‘Nunc 
os ex ossibus meis,’ et in hoc fuit institutio matrimonii. 

Contra: Hugo de Sancto Victore: “Tempus institutionis sacra- 
mentorum ab eo incepisse creditur cum primus parens merito in- 
obedientiae a Paradisi gaudiis expulsus in huius vitae mortalis exilium 
cum tota sua posterioritate obnoxius tenetur. Quia, quamdiu 
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170 morbus est, tempus est medicinae.” Ergo, non ut sacramentum fuit 
ante peccatum institutum. 

Iterum, V Ad Eph.: ‘Erunt duo in carne una.’ Augustinus dicit 
super illud, “Dormivit Adam ut fiat Eva, dormivit Christus ut fiat 
Ecclesia. Dormienti Adae fit Eva de latere, mortuo Christo percuti- 

175 tur latus ut inde profluant sacramenta quibus formatur Ecclesia.” 
Ergo ante tempus gratiae non fuit institutum ut sacramentum. 

Respondeo: Aliqua institutio fuit ante peccatum, aliqua post, et 
aliqua in tempore gratiae. Secundum diversas rationes ante pec- 
catum fuit institutio ejus prout est signum unionis Christi et Ec- 

180 clesiae-in natura. Necesse enim fuit quod hanc significaret sive 
esset morbus sive non. Magnum enim est gaudium homini quod 
Deus posset esse in humana natura etiam si non peccaret homo. 
Haec enim unio divinitatis cum humanitate potuit esse etsi non 
peccasset homo. Sed tunc non esset cum ea prout est passibilis, id 

185 est, prout habens necessitatem ad patiendum assumptam. Secundum 
vero quod sacramenta dicuntur vasa medicinae, sic ante peccatum 
non fuit institutum sed post. Sed secundum quod est causa efficiens 
gratiam illam quam figurat, non fuit institutum ante adventum 
Christi, licet enim potuerit esse causa resistendi concupiscentiae non 

190 tamen ita plene. Patet ergo quomodo diversimodo in his tribus 
temporibus fuit institutum matrimonium et qualiter. 

Postea quaeritur quid sit sacramentum quod est bonum matri- 
monii? 

Augustinus in libro De bono coniugali: “Usque adeo manet inter 

195 eos viventes quoddam coniugale vinculum quod nec separatio nec 
cum altera copulatio potest auferre.” Constat autem de hoc vinculo 
quod non est bonum prolis, quia sine bono prolis potest esse matri- 
monium, quia bonum prolis vel est prolis vel est desiderium prolis, 
et sine utroque bonorum potest esse matrimonium. 

200 Iterum, nec est bonum fidei quia potest matrimonium esse sine 
hoc bono contingente, quia si altera personarum adulteretur, 
manet tamen vinculum, quia propter adulterium non separaretur 
simpliciter. Restat ergo quod hoc vinculum sit bonum matrimonii 
quod est sacramentum. 

205 Contra: Hoc vinculum potest esse in infidelibus, sacramentum 
non, quia sacramentum secundum quod huiusmodi habet fidem sub- 
stratam. Omnis enim gratia quae datur in aliis sacramentis fundatur 
super gratiam /P f. 124r/ fidei quae datur in baptismo. Ergo hoc 
vinculum non est sacramentum quod est bonum matrimonii. 

Respondeo: _ Illud vinculum coniugale est sacramentum / L f. 
89r/ quod est bonum matrimonii. Sed aliquando accidit ei, ali- 
quando non accidit, sed semper unum et idem est in substantia. In 
infidelibus non accidit huiusmodi sacramentum quia contrahunt in 
infidelitate, eo quod ius naturae fuit tantum ibi principium contra- 
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hendi et voluntas humana. Ibi ergo est vinculum coniugale, sed non 
sacramentum. Sacramentum enim dicit inseparabilitatem coniugii 
quoad vitam significantem inseparabilitatem Christi et Ecclesiae in 
natura, cum institutione Dei, et causa. Haec institutio fuit facta II 
Gen. cum dicebatur, ‘Hoc nunc os de ossibus meis et caro de carne 
mea.’ Causa autem haec est virtus data in matrimonio ex gratia 
inseparabilitatis naturarum in Incarnatione, quia non tantum sig- 
nificatur illa unio, etiam recipit ab illa. Quia ante adventum Christi 
erat libellus repudii, / A f. 138r/ sed hunc abstulit Christus quia 
dixit, ‘Quicumque dimiserit uxorem suam’ etc. Ex hoc patet quod 
vinculo matrimonii non accidit esse sacramentum in contractu in- 
fidelium. Sed si convertantur ad fidem ex concomitantia fidei, vel 
fundamento fidei, inseparabile est matrimonium, et vinculum quod 
non fuit sacramentum fit sacramentum. Unde qui poterant separari 
nunc non possunt. 


* %* * 


L f. 89v, P f. 125r, A f. 138v 


Dicendum ergo quod cum Apostolus dicit quod coniugium sit 
honestum loquitur de coniugio ratione continentiae coniugalis, et 


haec continentia coniugalis potest esse de genere honesti secundum 
primum modum vel secundum. Potest enim aliquis continere gratia 
movente vel habitu consentaneo naturae. Iterum, coniugium est 
honestum secundum quod tertio modo dicitur propter bonum pacis 
sive bonum fidei. 


L f. 89v, P f. 125v, A f. 138v 


Ad aliud quod obicitur coniugium tollit peccatum, et hoc non fit 
nisi per virtutem, ergo coniugium est virtus; dicendum quod coniu- 
gium non tollit peccatum iam existens, quia hoc non facit nisi virtus, 
sed excusat ne fit peccatum. Aufert enim ne actus coniugalis fit 
peccatum licet fit in libidine concupiscentiae. Et nota quod con- 
tingit actum coniugalem esse causam prolis procreandae, et tunc 
non oportet coniugium excusari ne sit peccatum. 

Iterum, convenit ipsum fieri causa reddendi debiti, et sic est opus 
iustitiae. Unde tunc similiter non oportet excusari per coniugium 
ne sit peccatum. 

Iterum, convenit ipsum fieri causa concupiscentiae refrenandae 
et hoc in se vel in alio, et hoc potest esse immiscere peccatum. Unde 
causa excusat coniugium ne huiusmodi actus sit peccatum. 
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QUAESTIO DE REPUDIO ET DIVORTIO 
(Oxford, Bodleian Library 859=O; Assisi, Bibl. Comm. 138—=A) 
O f. 361r, A f. 134r 


Postea quaeritur quare in Lege Naturae /O f. 361v/ vel in Nova 
Lege non fuit repudium permissum? 

Cum enim omnes causae poterant convenire in Lege Naturae et 
in Nova sicut in Lege Moysi, videtur quod repudium debuit permitti 
in Lege Naturae et in Nova Lege sicut in Lege Moysi. 

Respondeo: Matrimonium est sacramentum unionis Christi et 
Ecclesiae; item est sacramentum unionis humanae naturae cum 
divina; item est sacramentum unionis Christi cum fideli anima. Post 
primam autem unionem manet quaedam indissolubilitas, quia num- 
quam Deus omnino recessit ab Ecclesia. Semper enim in aliquibus 
inest personis. Post secundam etiam mansit quaedam indissolubilitas, 
quia humanam naturam quam semel assumpsit numquam dimisit. 
Sed consensus qui est Dei cum fideli anima defuit quandoque esse 
matrimonium. Ergo, cum sit magnum sacramentum in Christo et 
Ecclesia, sicut dicitur V ad Epb., est signum harum unionum. 

Item est causa, quia quodlibet sacramentum Novae Legis causalita- 
tem habet. Unde matrimonium causalitatem habet, quia maior gratia 
ad resistendum concupiscentiae datur nunc digne suscipientibus 
matrimonium quam in Veteri Lege. Figuratio autem hujus indis- 
solubilitatis in Christo fuit in Lege Naturae; radix autem causalitatis 
huius sacramenti est in Nova Lege; sed neque significatio neque 
causalitas fuit in Lege Moysi. Unde quicquid determinatur in 
Veteri Lege de matrimonio est quoad conditionem materialem. Ibi 
enim determinatur dispositio antecedens, sicut quae personae sint 
legitimae, XVIII Levit, et dispositio consequens, scilicet, quando 
conservari potuit. Quia ergo significationis ratio et causalitas 
respiciunt illam indissolubilitatem quae est in Christo et Ecclesia, 
propter hoc in Lege Naturae manet quaedam indissolubilitas, et in 
Lege Nova, sed in Lege Moysi permissum fuit repudium. In Nova 
autem Lege opponitur causalitati, in Lege Naturae significationi; et 
ideo neque hic neque ibi est repudium. 

* * * 


Quaeritur de divortio. 

Primo, quid sit divortium, et quae differentia divortii ad repudium, 
et utrum divortium sit malum sicut repudium? 

Postea, utrum voluntas sit causa divortii? 

Circa primum sic obicitur: Divortium et repudium in hoc con- 
veniunt quod separatio est ab uxore, et in hoc etiam quod manet 
vinculum coniugale; in quo est ergo differentia? 
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Si dicatur quod repudium fuit perpetuum, in divortio vero con- 
40 tingit iure reconciliari et ita contingit redire, quia si repudiaverit 
aliquam quae nupserit alii, etiam post mortem eius non potest prior 
maritus recipere eam. Sed quod hoc non conveniebat, videtur, quia 
hanc rationem repudii assignat lex, scilicet quia polluta est aut 
abominabilis; sed haec pollutio poterit per sacrificium purificari, et 

sic poterit recipi. 

Item, manet vinculum coniugale et nullum vinculum fortius illo 
quod supervenit. Ergo de iure debet illa redire ad eum. 

Item, in ratione matrimonii iacet perpetuum. Ergo, in suo op- 
posito, scilicet repudio, non potest esse perpetuum. 

Respondeo: Verum est quod differentia est inter haec. Sicut 
enim matrimonium differebat in Veteri Testamento et in Novo, quia 
in Novo superadditur, in Veteri autem Lege nihil superadditur 
matrimonio illi quo fuit in Lege Naturae, nisi quod determinatur 
quae legitimae personae; sed in Lege Naturae erat in ratione signi, 
in Nova in ratione causalitatis. Ex unione enim divinitatis data est 
virtus huic sacramento, et datur effectus ille in digne suscipientibus. 
Sicut ergo matrimonium differt utrobique, ita separatio ab actu 
ipsius ad quem ordinat vinculum ipsius matrimonii differt hic et 
ibi. Unde diversa sortiuntur nomina. Divortium enim proprie est 
in poenam, ut poena corrigatur; repudium autem non fuit ordina- 
tum ut correctione facta mulier reconciliaretur, sed datum fuit ob 
duritiam cordis illorum, XIX Matt. Unde, illa poena non est ordi- 
nata ad correctionem ut reconcilientur et firmius adhaerant; istud 
autem fuit eo quod timebatur maius malum, scilicet homicidium, 
respiciendo ad hoc ut pacis unitas maneret in tribubus singulis quae 
multo nobilior est quam unitas pacis inter personam hanc et illam. 
Et haec est causa quare remansit repudium. 

Ad hoc quod obicitur quod repudium debuit esse ad tempus, quia 
vinculum mansit coniugale, dico quod hoc verum est quantum est 
ex parte illorum; sed divortium respicit aliam causam, scilicet con- 
servationem unitatis in tribubus. Unde concedebatur separatio, sed 
quia polluebatur cum altero viro non potuit reverti. 

Respiciendo ergo ad legem matrimonii non fuit perpetuum re- 
pudium. Quantum vero ad hoc quod sit respectus ad unitatem 
conservandam consequentem eius pollutionem, potuit remanere 
separatio perpetua quoad actum, et haec separatio quoad actum non 
opponitur vinculo perpetuo. 

* * * 


O f. 362r; A f. 134v 


Postea quaeritur quare non est ratum matrimonium fidelium? 
Si dicatur quod quia non fuit factum in fide, contra: Habere 
fidem temporale est, quia qui non habet fidem potest habere, et qui 
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nunc habet potest non habere, et econtra. Ergo, hoc non erit causa 
perpetuitatis. Si ergo utraque persona fidelis sit ut quando contra- 
hunt, et alter discedat a fide, videtur quod in altera solvitur vin- 
culum sicut in infidelibus altero convolante ad fidem. Vel quaeritur 
quare est ratum ex una parte et non ex alia? 

Respondeo. Semper manet vinculum naturae quoadusque super- 
veniat vinculum fortius ab auctore naturae. Natura enim plus 
obligat quam constitutio, et Deus plus quam natura; hic enim est 
ordo. Praeceptum ergo naturae vinculum Dei superveniens est 
mutabile. 

Sed vinculum fidei quo obligamur Domino est fortius vinculo quo 
obligamur_ uxori? 

Respondeo: Quantum est de iure vinculum quo disponamur 
Domino plus obligat quam illud quo obligamur uxori. Unde ubi 
timetur de fide in altero, quando venit ad fidem, reliquo manente 
infideli, potest solvi auctoritate Domini. 

Sed ex quo persona fidelis separari potest unde est quod potest 
contrahere cum alio, quia ponamus quod persona quando venit ad 
fidem possit continere, et non esset timor de incontinentia, numquid 
peccat in contrahendo? 

Respondeo: In Lege Naturae dicitur, ‘Adhaeret vir uxori suae et 
erunt duo in carne una.’ Hoc autem quod dicitur ‘Quod Deus 
coniunxit homo non separet,” non est dictum nisi in Nova Lege. 
Unde notandum quod duplex est inseparabilitas in Nova Lege; una 
in Veteri vel Naturae. Matrimonium enim est signum et causa. 
In Lege Naturae fuit signum, sed causa est gratiae tantum in N.L. 
Unde duplex est causa inseparabilitatis in Nova Lege. Unde quando 
dicitur “illae personae contrahunt in fide Christi,” postquam data 
est virtus sacramento isti secundum quod dicitur sacramentum causa, 
manet vinculum insolubile in utrisque licet altera discedat a fide. 
Sed quando fit contractus inter infideles et altera persona convolat 
ad fidem, solvitur alia persona quae convolat ad fidem a vinculo. 

Ad hoc quod dicitur quod fides debilis est, dico quod creditum et 
character fidei non sunt debilia, licet gratia fidei in hoc et in illo 
debilis sit. Quod ergo inseparabilitas est in sacramento, ex gratia 
unionis naturarum Christi quae indelebilis, ex charactere impresso 
qui similiter indelebilis est. 

Ad hoc quod obicitur quod magis deberet dissolvi quando altera 
discedat a fide, quia hoc maius est peccatum, dico quod falsum est 
quia fundatur super unionem indelebilem et characterem indis- 
solubilem. Ratione horum datur ei quod sit ratum. 


Kiran F. Lyncu, O.F.M. 
Christ the King Seminary, 
St. Bonaventure, N. Y. 








STEPHEN LANGTON AND HUGH OF ST. CHER ON 
THE CAUSALITY OF THE SACRAMENTS 


Up to the beginning of the 13th century, scholastic theology 
showed little or no interest in the problem of the efficacy or 
causality of the sacraments. Though most of the authors called 
the sacraments of the New Testament signum efficax and spoke 
currently of that efficacia as their specific note, very few took the 
trouble to explain what they really meant by those words. Hugh 
of St. Victor, it is true, made an effort in that direction, but his 
attempt which reduces the sacraments to mere receptacles and 
vessels of grace without any real influence in its production, con- 
stitutes rather a negation than an explanation of the mystery.” 
Still his opinion was more or less commonly adopted by theologians 
throughout the 12th century. Its success was due to the fact that 
at that time the scholastics were disinclined to admit that a 
creature either spiritual or material, even if it be the humanity of 
Christ, could have a true influence on the production or collation 
of grace; to them, God alone can effect or confer grace, as He 
alone can create. In the light of such principles, the sacraments 
could not but appear as simple vessels, or at most, as prerequisites 
and necessary conditions for the production of grace. 

As modern historians have noted, the attitude of theologians on 
this particular point of the causality of the sacraments had already 
undergone a definite change around the years 1230-12352 In- 
deed, in the documents of that time, one meets with a diversity 
of opinions which foreshadow, despite a still hesitating termi- 
nology, the principal future attempts at a solution.‘ 

Among the various answers to the problem, that of Hugh of 
St. Cher, second Dominican master of theology at the University 


1. Cf. A. Landgraf, “Das Sakrament in voto in der Frihscholastik,” in Mélanges 
Mandonnet, Il (Paris, 1930) 96-143 and especially 119-120. 

2. Cf. H. Weisweiler, Die Wirksamkeit der Sakramente nach Hugo van St 
Viktor (Freiburg-in-Breisgau, 1932). 

3. Cf. A. Landgraf, “Die friihscholastische Streit um die potestas quam Christus 
potuit dare servis et non dedit,” in Gregorianum 15 (1934), 542-543. 

4. Cf. D. Van den Eynde, Les Définitions des Sacrements pendant la premiere 
période de la Scolastique (Louvain, 1950), 110-113. 
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of Paris (1230-1236) deserves special attention. Hugh has ex- 
posed his ideas on the problem in two of his works: first in the 
fourth book of his Commentary on the Sentences, and afterwards 
in his Question De sacramentis in communi, preserved in the manu- 
script 434 of Douai. As Dom Lottin has pointed out,® the sub- 
stance of both exposés is identical, but the second offers a more 
advanced terminology and takes account of other opinions of the 
time. Though the principal texts involved have been published 
already,® Hugh’s views on the matter have not yet been submitted 
to a thorough examination.” Still less have they been checked as 
to their degree of originality. 

In an attempt to remedy these deficiencies, we discovered with- 
out too much difficulty the main source from which Hugh of 
St. Cher drew his ideas. Indeed, far from being original, the 
Dominican master is in this case, as in so many others, heavily 
indebted to the famous cardinal Stephen Langton (+1228). The 
core of his theory, part of his terminology, and many details of 
his exposés are unmistakably copied from Langton’s Question 
Utrum opera legalia iustificarent. This discovery has a certain 
importance, as it enables us to retrace the origins and first develop- 
ments of a sacramental theory which later was to be known as 
the theory of the causalitas physica or the causalitas efficiens in- 
strumentalis. 

To prove these statements, it will be necessary to compare the 
texts involved. Therefore, we reproduce here the unedited text 
of Langton’s Question as well as the already, at least partly, 
edited texts of Hugh of St. Cher. In order to correlate the three 
documents, the similarities between Langton’s Question and each 
of Hugh’s exposés are marked in italic print.® 


5. “Quelques ‘Quaestiones’ de maitres parisiens aux environs de 1225-1230,” in 
Recherches Théol. anc. médiév. 5 (1933), 79-81, and also Bulletin Théol. anc. 
médiév. 3, n° 69. 

6. The text of the Commentary has been published by H.-D. Simonin-G. 
Meersseman in De sacramentorum efficientia apud Theologos Ord. praed. (Romae 
1936), 6-10; the text of the Question partly by O. Lottin in Bulletin Théol. anc. 
médiév. 3, n° 69 and by D. Van den Eynde, op. cit., p. 111. 

7. In his article Sacrements in Dict. Théol. Cathol. XIV, 580, A. Michel says 
that Hugh of St. Cher uses formulas wide enough to fit in with the opinion of 
any school. As will be seen, this does not respond to the reality. 

8. That remark does not apply then to such passages which are common to 
both of Hugh’s exposés but have no counterpart in Langton’s text. 
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STEPHEN Lancton: from his Question Utrum opera legalia 
iustificarent 


Dicitur quod sacramenta novi testamenti iustificant et non sacra- 
menta veteris testamenti. Quomodo autem hoc sit intelligendum, 
scilicet quod in novo et non in veteri testamento conferebatur gratia 
ex vi sacramenti, plane exemplo ostendemus. Ecce, alicui graviter 
aegrotanti datur competens medicina, ex cuius vi et efficacia sanatur, 
ita quod alias non sanaretur. Alius vero, qui laborat acuta, sanatur 
bibendo vinum quod desicerat vel comedendo carnes bovinas quae 
contrariae sunt febri acutae: et tamen alias non sanaretur, quia per 
sumptionem istorum confortatur eius natura. Sit ita. Ecce uterque 
istorum sanatur, unus bibendo vinum, alius sumendo medicinam: et 
neuter alias sanaretur. Sed unus ex vi medicinae, ita quod medicina 
est causa sanitatis; alter non ex vi vini, quia vinum non est causa 
Sanitatis sed occasio tantum. Sic suscipiendo baptismum confertur 
homini gratia ex vi baptismi, quae alias non conferretur, ita quod 
baptismus est causa spiritualis sanitatis. Similiter et eucharistia est 
medicina spiritualis. Sed in veteri testamento conferebatur gratia 
non ex vi sacramenti, nec circumcisio vel aliud sacramentum erat 
causa gratiae,—et tamen alias non conferretur,—sed occasio tantum. 

Item, ex virtute sacramenti novi testamenti confertur gratia et fit 
iustificatio. Sed illa vis aut est virtus creata aut increata. Si creata, 
ergo illa vis creata confert gratiam; ergo et Christus secundum quod 
homo; non ergo solus Deus: cuius contrarium sancti dicunt. Si 
increata, illa est Deus; ergo eadem est vis omnium sacramentorum. 
Praeterea probatur quod, sicut ex vi circumcisionis tollebatur culpa, 
ita et conferebatur gratia, quia Deus et conferebat gratiam et tol- 
lebat culpam. 

Dicimus quod vis sacramenti est virtus creata collata sacramento 
ad aliquid efficiendum, sicut lapidi vel herbae vel medicinae collata 
est vis ad aliquid efficiendum. Et ex vi creata sacramenti novi testa- 
menti confertur gratia, ita quod haec praepositio “ex” non notet 
auctoritatem sed causam. Haec autem locutio “sacramentum vel vis 
sacramenti confert gratiam” impropria est, quia proprie solus Deus 
hoc facit, sicut medicina improprie et medicus proprie dicitur 
curare. Huius autem locutionis “virtus sacramenti confert gratiam” 
sensus est: virtus sacramenti est causa collationis gratiae, sicut medi- 
cina dicitur curare quia est causa curationis. Et ita, licet haec im- 
proprie sit vera “virtus sacramenti confert gratiam”, nihilominus 
haec vera “solus Deus confert gratiam”, quia Deus auctoritate et 
sacramentum quia est causa, et ita alio et alio modo. 

Item, ex virtute corporis Christi confertur gratia,—hoc est prob- 
abile cum tantum sit sacramentum,—vel saltem sine contradictione 
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confertur augmentum gratiae. Sed longe maior est virtus Christi 
in quantum est homo vel animae eius quam corporis Christi. Ergo 
multo potius ex virtute Christi in quantum est homo confertur 
gratia vel gratiae augmentum. 

Item, ex virtute corporis Christi, scilicet ex eo quod sumitur sub 
sacramento, confertur gratia vel augmentum gratiae. Sed sicut 
corpus Christi sumitur sub sacramento, ita et ipse Christus. Ergo 
ex eo quod Christus sumitur sub sacramento confertur gratia vel 
gratiae augmentum. Sed non sumitur sub sacramento nisi secundum 
quod homo; ergo ex eo quod secundum quod homo sumitur sub 
sacramento, confertur gratia; ergo Christus secundum quod homo 
confert gratiam vel gratiae augmentum. Ergo multo potius se- 
cundum quod homo dimittit peccata, quia longe maius est meritum 
gratiae quam nulla habere peccata: quia meritum gratiae facit 
hominem dignum vita aeterna, sed status non habendi peccati non 
facit dignum, sicut patet in primo statu Adae. Ergo Christus se- 
cundum quod homo et confert gratiam et dimittit peccata et creat 
et huiusmodi. 

Dicimus quod ex impropria locutione fit progressus. Improprie 
enim dicitur quod ex virtute corporis Christi confertur gratia vel 
augmentatur vel quod corpus confert vel augmentat gratiam. Hoc 
enim dicitur quia digne sumptum est causa gratiae vel augmenti 
gratiae, sed non auctor gratiae vel augmenti gratiae. Unde sub 
eodem tropo potest concedi quod Christus secundum quod homo 
confert gratiam vel augmentum gratiae, id est digne sumptus sub 
sacramento est causa gratiae vel augmenti gratiae. Similiter est 
causa remissionis peccatorum, et ita sub eadem improprietate dimit- 
tit et tollit peccata secundum quod homo. Sed haec “secundum 
quod homo creat” est simpliciter falsa, quia secundum quod homo 
nec auctor est creationis nec causa. 

Sed cum corpus Christi sub sacramento sumptum vel ipse Christus 
secundum quod homo habeat vim vel virtutem conferendi aug- 
mentum gratiae, eodem modo quo expositum est potest quaeri utrum 
habeat eandem vim sive virtutem si nulla forma panis vel vini 
existat. Non videtur quod eandem, cum tunc non sumatur sub 
sacramento nec sit sacramentum. Et si non habet, ergo est variabile 
et maiorem vim vel virtutem habet uno tempore quam alio......° 

Item, Apostolus ad Hebraeos: “Si enim sanguis hircorum et tau- 
rorum et cinis vitulae aspersus ad emundationem carnis inquinatos 
sanctificat, quanto magis sanguis Christi qui per Spiritum sanctum 
effusus est emundabit conscientias nostras ab operibus nostris ad 


9. Here Langton brings in the subsidiary question Utrum benedictio legalis 
pontificis tanta esset quanta nostri. As it constitutes a digression, its publication 
is omitted. 
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serviendum Deo viventi.” Ergo sanguis hircorum et cinis vitulae 
mundabant. Ergo Glossa probat ibi a minori quod per Christum 
potuit esse redemptio, quia per legalia sacrificia fiebat mundatio 
corporalis. Sed quaeritur a cuiusmodi immunditia mundarent illa 
sacrificia sive cinis aspersus. Certe a corporali non poterant mun- 
dare; immo cinis aspersus corporaliter potius inquinaret. Ergo si 
ab aliqua mundabant, a spirituali mundabant et ita animam mun- 
dabant; ergo peccata tollebant. Si dicis quod in emundando nullam 
immunditiam tollebant, sed tollere reputabantur et ideo dicuntur 
mundare, ergo pari ratione debes dicere quod eucharistia mundat 
eum qui eam recipit in mortali, quia creditur mundare eum. 

Item, ut dicit Gregorius, ante circumcisionem dimittebatur par- 
vulis utriusque sexus originale in fide parentum. Sed super Genesim, 
ubi agitur de circumcisione Abrahae, dicit Strabus quod a tempore 
circumcisionis dimissum est originale parvulis masculis per circum- 
cisionem nec alio modo, feminis vero parvulis per oblationem. Et 
ita ab illo tempore facta est mutatio circa utrumque sexum quoad 
originalis demissionem, ita quod deinceps parvulis est dimissum [sive 
per circumcisionem sive per oblationes]. Ergo hanc vim habuerunt 
oblationes. Sed hoc aut de actionibus offerentium aut de rebus 
oblatis intelligitur. Si de actionibus, ergo non valebant ad originalis 
demissionem nisi fierent ex caritate. Sed si ex caritate fierent, certe 
valerent ad mortalis demissionem, ut si quis ex caritate pro alio 
offerret quem sciret esse in mortali. Ergo oportet ut de sacrificiis 
oblatis intelligatur, et ita vim habebant hanc ut tollerent originale. 
Quare non similiter cetera peccata? 

Dicimus quod cinis vitulae vel sanguis taurorum et hircorum a 
nullo mundabat nisi a quadam irregularitate intrandi in tabernaculum 
vel templum. Si enim quis, etiam causa necessitatis, tetigisset mor- 
tuum, per septem dies erat irregularis ad intrandum locum sacrum; 
et ad hoc quod licite et sine offensa legis intraret, oportebat ut 
tertio et septimo die per aspersionem cineris vitulae rufae expre- 
caretur. 

Ad illud Strabi dicunt quidam quod ex virtute legalium sacrifi- 
ciorum mundabantur feminae parvulae ab originali; nec tamen 
dicitur quod illa sacrificia haberent vim mundandi a peccato, quia 
non habebant generalem vim, quia si fierent pro masculis non 
mundarent eos ab originali nec etiam feminas adultas nisi ipsae 
fidem haberent. Nos aliter dicimus quod, sicut post institutionem 
circumcisionis valuerunt illa sacrificia ad emundationem originalis, 
ita et ante. Dicitur tamen quod in fide parentum tollebatur parvulis 
originale, quia illa erat principalis. Similiter post circumcisionem 

125 institutam. Sed quia principaliter non tollebant originale, valebant. 

Item, super illum locum Ioannis: “Haec mulier deprehensa est 

modo in adulterio”, dicit Interlinearis: “Modo, id est, recenter 
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nondum aliquam fecit expiationem propter quam sit mundata vel 
dimittenda”. Sed poterat adultera facere secundum legem aliquam 
expiationem propter quam esset dimittenda, aut non? Si non, quare 
sic loquitur Interlinearis? Eadem ratione posset dicere: nondum 
comedit caput asini propter quod sit dimittenda. Si vero poterat 
facere, hoc est contra Origenem dicentem quod nullum peccatum 
quod secundum legem faceret hominem dignum morte poterat 
aliquo modo sic expiari ut reus non interficeretur. Sed constat quod 
tale peccatum erat adulterium. Item, ad Hebraeos: “Irritam quis 
faciens legem Moysi sine ulla miseratione duobus aut tribus testibus 
moriebatur”. Ergo nulli digno morte parcebatur. Quod con- 
cedimus. Quid est ergo quod dicit Interlinearis? 

Dicimus quod non est authentica, nec umquam audivimus aliquem 
qui diceret eam vidisse in scripto authentico. Unde probabile est 
quod sit generalis. Sed ne subterfugere videamus, dicimus quod 
ludaei, scientes Christum misericordiam praedicare et esse miseri- 
cordem, sic voluerunt eum arctare de muliere illa ut nulla ratione 
posset eam liberare sine blasphemia et transgressione legis, immo 
oporteret ut adulteram ad mortem condemnaret et ita ageret contra 
misericordiam quam praedicabat. Nam dicentes: “Haec mulier 
deprehensa est modo in adulterio,” ostenderunt quod secundum 
legem sine misericordia aliqua debebat occidi. Sed ne Dominus, qui 
misericordiae erat praedicator, dicere posset: “Diu est quod fecit 
adulterium, et post fecit oblationes quibus mundata est a peccato, 
et ita non est interficienda,” addiderunt hanc particulam “modo,” 
quasi: “Deprehensa est modo, id est, ita recenter quod tu qui es 
praedicator misericordiae non potes aliquo modo dicere quod postea 
fecerit aliquod bonum propter quod iudices illam dimittendam.” Et 
hanc obiectionem Iudaeorum tangit Interlinearis, nec implicat vel 
innuit quod adultera aliquo modo secundum legem per aliquam 
expiationem mundaretur; sed ostendit quod Dominus non poterat 
eam iudicare dimittendam esse per aliqua bona illius, cum illa 

160 talia nulla fecisset. Chartres Ville 430 f. 6°-7", Cambridge St. John’s 
College 57 f£. 307-3074, Paris Nat. lat. 14556 f. 244°. 


Hueu or Sr. Cer: from his Commentary on the Sentences, 1. 
IV, dist. 1 (éd. Siménin-Meersseman, 6-10). 


Circa tertium quaeritur, quae sit differentia inter sacra- 
menta veteris et novae legis, et ponitur communiter duplex dif- 
ferentia. Prima est, quia sacramenta novae legis efficiunt quod 
figurant; sacramenta veteris legis non. Alia est, quia sacramenta 

165 novae legis sunt sacrae rei sacrum signum, sacramenta vero vet- 
teris legis non sunt sacrum signum, sed tantum sacrae rei sig- 
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num. Unde caro vituli immolati non erat sanctior qualibet alia 
carne. 

Sed de prima differentia obicitur in hunc modum: Hebr. 9, 13: 
“Si sanguis hircorum mundabat etc., quanto magis sanguis Christi”. 
Ita dicit Apostolus. Ergo sanguis hircorum mundabat. Ergo aut 
corporaliter aut spiritualiter. Corporaliter non, sed potius inquina- 
bat. Si spiritualiter, ergo efficiebat quod figurabat; ergo quoad hoc 
non differunt a sacramentis novae legis. 

Item, super illud Ioan. 8,1: “Mulier haec modo deprebensa est in 
adulterio”, dicit Interlinearis: “recenter; non enim fecerat expia- 
tionem per quam dimissa est.” Ex quo relinquitur quod per ex- 
piationem poterat ei dimitti peccatum. Ergo sacramenta legalia 
lustificabant, et ita nulla est prima differentia. 

Item, videtur quod sacramenta evangelica non iustificant sicut nec 
legalia. Nam si iustificant, habent vim iustificandi. Ista vis aut est 
creata aut non. Si non, ergo est Deus; ergo sacramenta novae legis 
dicuntur iustificare quia Deus in eis iustificat; sed eodem modo facit 
in sacramentis veteris legis, et ita quoad hoc nulla est differentia. Si 
creata, ergo creatura iustificat; ergo creatura dimittit peccata. 

Matth. 20, 34, ubi agitur de illuminatione, dicit Glossa: “In 
quantum Deus, illuminat; in quantum homo, miseretur.” Ex quo 
patet quod solus Deus peccata dimittit. 

Item, Isa. 43,25: “Ego sum, ego sum qui deleo iniquitates propter 
me,” et dicit Glossa quod “ego” discretivum est. Unde iterum patet, 
quod solus Deus peccata dimittit. 

Item Augustinus: “Gratia est bona qualitas mentis, quam Deus 
operatur in nobis sine nobis.” Ergo solus Deus dat gratiam; ergo 
solus Deus dimittit peccata. Ergo vis creata baptismi vel cuiuscum- 
que sacramenti nec confert gratiam nec dimittit peccata. Ergo non 
iustificat, et ita non differunt sacramenta novae et veteris legis. 

Solutio. Revera sacramenta novae legis efficiunt quod figurant, et 
iustificant, quantum in se est: quod dicimus propter impedimenta 
extrinseca, ut est fictio suscipientis vel mala intentio ministrantis. — 

Ad id ergo quod primo obicitur: “Si sanguis hircorum etc.,” 
dicimus quod duplex est mundificatio spiritualis contra duplex in- 
quinamentum spirituale, scilicet peccati et irregularitatis, quae multis 
de causis contrahebatur in lege aliquando ex contaminatione mor- 
ticini, propter quam non licebat morari in castris nec intrare ad 
locum orationis. Ab ista irregularitate mundabat sanguis vitulae 
rufae mixtus cum aqua aspersionis. Inquinamentum peccati munda- 
bat sola fides sive gratia, et ita patet, quod alia est mundatio in sacri- 
ficiis veteris legis, alia in sacramentis novae legis. Illa mundat a pec- 
catis, ista ab irregularitate, propter quam non erat licitum intrare 


210 templum. 


Ad aliud dicunt quidam quod glossa illa super loan. amputata est 
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et nescitur cuius sit. Vel potest dici quod erat duplex expiatio: una 
per sacrificia, quae non mundabat a peccato, ut dictum est; alia 
per testes, quae similiter non mundabat a peccato, sed a poena 
liberabat, ut si aliqua accusabatur de adulterio, et non esset certum, 
si posset probare per testes se non fecisse illud adulterium, libera- 
batur ut Susanna: Dan. 13. 

Ad tertium dicimus quod vis illa qua sacramenta novae legis iusti- 
ficant, creata est sicut vis quae est in herbis et lapidibus et verbis; 
et quod obicitur, quod creatura iustificat, sciendum quod huiusmodi 
locutio tropica est “sacramentum sive vis sacramenti iustificat sive ef- 
ficit quod figurat,” id est: Deus per illam vim, quam dat sacra- 
mento, efficit quod sacramentum figurat. 

Ad id quod obicitur postea, scilicet quod solus Deus iustificat, 
verum est: auctoritate; sacerdos autem: ministerio; sacramentum 
vero causaliter, sacramentum dico novae legis, quia sacramenta 
veteris legis tantum occasionaliter sicut patet in hoc consimili. Duo 
febricitant: unus potat vinum et sanatur, alius sumit medicinam et 
sanatur. Medicina sanat ipsum causaliter, virtute scilicet sibi data a 

230 Deo; vinum sanat istum occasionaliter; nam etsi vinum causaliter 
augmentavit calorem, tamen satisfaciendo vehementiae appetitus 
confortavit naturam. 

Ad id quod obicitur de Isaia: “Ego sum, ego sum etc.,” dicimus 
quod fit ibi discretio auctoris, quasi diceret: Penes me solum residet 
auctoritas delendi iniquitates; vel sic: “Propter me,” id est: ex 
sola misericordia, non meritis alicuius. 

Ad id quod ultimo obicitur de auctoritate Augustini, iam solutum 
est, quia et solus Deus dat gratiam et dimittit peccata, et tamen 
sacramentum novae legis dat gratiam et dimittit peccata, sed aliter 
et aliter, ut dictum est. Nec sequitur: solus Deus dat gratiam, non 
ergo sacramentum, quia ubi unum propter aliud vel per alterum, 
utrobique tantum. Instantia: solus latomus scindit lapidem, non 
ergo martellus. Tamen de hoc inferius plenius per gratiam Dei. 


Hueu or Sr. Cuer: from his Question de sacramentis in com- 
muni. Ms. Douai 434, f. 111°-1114 


Quarto quaesitum fuit specialiter de differentia sacramentorum 
245 novae legis et veteris. Forte dicet quod in hoc differunt, quia sacra- 
menta novae legis habent vim sanctificandi animas sibi datam a 
Domino, sacramenta vero veteris legis nullam habent vim sanctifi- 
candi, quia non ad sanctificandum sed ad significandum sunt in- 
stituta. 
250 Sed contra hoc obicitur primo: Gregorius dicit: “quod apud 
nos aqua baptismi, hoc erat apud veteres pro parvulis sola fides 
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parentum, pro maioribus [virtus] sacrificiorum, pro his qui de stirpe 
Abrahae prodierunt mysterium circumcisionis.” Ergo sacrificia 
legalia habebant vim sive virtutem iustificandi sicut sacramenta 
evangelica. 

Item, loan. 8: “Haec mulier modo deprehensa est in adulterio”; 
ibi Glossa: “Recenter: non enim fecerat expiationem propter quam 
dimissa esset”. Ex quo videtur quod per expiationem poterat a pec- 
cato mundari. Et si hoc, ergo sacramenta legalia sanctificabant sicut 
evangelica. 

Item, Hebr. 9: “Si sanguis hircorum sanctificabat inquinatos ad 
emundationem carnis, quanto magis sanguis Christi.” Ita dicit 
Apostolus, et vere. Ergo sanguis hircorum mundabat; igitur, aut 
corporaliter aut spiritualiter. Corporaliter non, immo potius in- 
quinabat. Si spiritualiter, ergo iustificabat; ergo habebat vim sanc- 
tificandi. 

Item Dan. 3: “Non est in tempore hoc princeps et dux et 
propheta, neque holocaustum neque sacrificium neque oblatio neque 
incensum neque locus primitiarum coram te, ut possimus in- 
venire misericordiam tuam; sed in animo contrito et spiritu humili- 
tatis suscipiamur sicut in holocausto arietum et taurorum et sicut 
in millibus agnorum pinguium, sic fiat sacrificium nostrum hodie ut 
placeat tibi.” Oratio est trium puerorum, quasi dicant: quia non 
habemus sacerdotem qui pro nobis offerat sacrificia nec locum in 
quo offerri debet, da ut sacrificium bonae voluntatis tibi placeat et 
nobis misericordiam impetret, sicut facerent sacrificia arietum et 
agnorum si in templo offerrentur. Ex quo patet quod sacrificia 
legalia erant accepta apud Deum. 

Item, sacramenta evangelica habent vim sanctificandi. Quaero 

280 quae sit illa vis, utrum creata vel increata. Si increata, ergo est 
Deus; ergo sacramenta evangelica ideo dicuntur iustificare, quia Deus 
iustificat in eis. Sed eodem modo facit in sacramentis legalibus, et 
ita nulla est differentia. Si vis illa est creata et sanctificat animam, 
aut per modum causae efficientis aut alio modo. Si primo modo, aut 
per modum causae efficientis operantis extrinsecus aut operantis in- 
trinsecus. Primo modo non, quia sic sanctificat Deus, sicut dicitur 
Isa. 43: “Ego sum, ego sum qui deleo iniquitates propter me”; ibi 
Glossa [dicit] quod “ego” discretivum est. Item, non secundo 
modo, quia sic sanctificat gratia quae infunditur animae a Deo. 

290 Si dicat quod per modum disponentis sanctificat, contra: omnis 
dispositio est in eo in quo ultimo perfectio acquiritur. Ultima per- 
fectio sacramentorum est sanctificatio animae. Sed illa vis non est 
in anima, immo est extra, scilicet in sacramento, ut dicit Damascen- 
us. Ergo non sanctificat animam per modum disponentis. 

295 Si illa vis affert in anima characterem, qui est dispositio animae 
ad recipiendam sanctificationem, et ideo mediante charactere sanc- 
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tificat vis sacramenti exterior per modum disponentis, patet quod 
haec non est solutio, quia in omni sacramento est vis illa, sed non 
omne sacramentum efficit characterem. 

Item, Deus immediate effundit gratiam sine ministerio alicuius et 
sine omni medio quo sanctificetur anima. Quod patet ex defini- 
tione gratiae, quam ponit Augustinus in libro De libero arbitrio: 
“Gratia est bona qualitas mentis, quam Deus operatur in nobis sine 
nobis”. Ergo illa vis non est medium inter Deum sanctificantem et 
animam sanctificabilem; ergo non sanctificat per illam vim. Ergo 
sacramenta novae legis nullo modo sanctificant; ergo non differunt 
a sacramentis legalibus . . . 1° 

[Solutio]. Ad hoc dico quod in hoc differunt sacramenta novae 
legis et veteris, quod nova efficiunt quod figurant, vetera non. Et 

310 hoc est idem quod sacramenta novae legis habent in se vim sanc- 
tificandi, sed sacramenta veteris legis non. Caro enim agni im- 
molati nullam vim sanctificandi habuit neque erat sanctior aliis 
carnibus, nisi figuraliter. Sed corpus Christi, quod est in altari, habet 
vim sanctificandi manducantes per modum sacramenti. 

Ad id quod obicitur primo contra hoc de auctoritate Gregorii 
verum est. Sed virtus sacrificiorum dicitur fides passionis ‘Christi 
ibi figuratae, quae iustificat non per modum sacramenti, sed per 
modum informantis et operantis intrinsecus. 

Ad secundum quod obicitur de expiatione mulieris, dico quod 
multiplex est expiatio. Una per fidem, quae est iustificatio a pec- 
catis; alia per testes, quae liberabat a poena, ut si aliqua accusaretur 
de adulterio et posset probare per testes se non fecisse, liberabatur, 
sicut patet in Susanna, Dan. 12. Item, alia per sacrificia, quae 
mundabat non a culpa nec a poena, sed a figurali irregularitate 
propter quam homo arcebatur ab ingressu templi ad tempus. 

Ad tertium dico quod sanguis hircorum non mundabat a peccato, 
sed ab irregularitate figurali; sanguis vero Christi mundat a peccato. 
Unde patet quod alia est mundatio sive sanctificatio in sacra- 
mentis evangelicis, alia in legalibus sacrificiis. 

Ad quartum dico quod sacrificia legis, cum fiebant ex caritate et 
fide, accepta erant apud Deum et valebant illis qui offerebant et pro 
quibus offerebant per modum meriti, non per modum sacramenti; 
unde nulla vis sanctificandi erat in eis. 

Ad quintum dico quod vis illa quae est in sacramentis creata est, 

335 sicut vis quae est in verbis, in lapidibus et herbis. Sed sicut sacra- 
‘mentum omne in duobus consistit, elemento scilicet quasi materia 
et verbo quasi forma, ut vult Augustinus super Ioannem, sic duplex 
est vis sacramenti: una materialis, quae est in elemento, alia formalis 
sive activa, quae est in verbo. Ex his duabus viribus fit vis sacra- 


10. Hugh of St. Cher raises here the secondary question An lex naturalis habeat 
aliqua sacramenta. 
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340 mentalis quae sanctificat, id est per quam Deus sanctificat, sicut per 
vim herbarum et lapidum et verborum sanat. Et reducitur ad 
causam efficientem; 2am sicut vis lapidum vel herbae est causa sani- 
tatis corporalis, non prima sed secundaria, ita vis sacramenti causa 
est efficiens sanitatis spiritualis sive sanctificationis, non prima sed 
secundaria operans extrinsecus, sicut dicit Augustinus: “Unde 
tanta vis aquae ut corpus tangat et cor abluat?” 

Et quod obicitur quod solus Deus est causa efficiens sanctificationis 
extrinsecus operans, verum est: prima auctoritate. Quod autem 
quaeritur utrum illa operatio illius vis sacramentalis sit naturalis aut 
voluntaria, dico quod est naturalis a natura propria, voluntaria vero 
a voluntate primi, qui sic voluit et instituit ...14 Douai Ville 434 
f. 111°-1114, 


Among the three extracts there is a substantial identity of con- 
tent and a partial similarity of expression. Indeed all three present 
in the same wording the sacrament of the New Testament as a 
true causa, endowed with a vis creata, comparable to the created 
virtue with which God endows stones and herbs.** All three 
argue from the same scriptural texts Hebr. 9, 13** and Ioan. 8, 1. 
They again agree in putting the main difficulty ex ratione in the 


shape of the same dilemma: Illa vis est aut creata, aut increata; si 
increata, ergo est Deus; si creata, ergo.” Finally they solve the 
objection that God alone can sanctify the soul in an identical 
manner, namely by distinguishing between the auctoritas which is 
proper to God and the causalitas which belongs to the sacrament.*® 

Along with this fundamental conformity, we find a number of 
differences, which, small as they are, point nevertheless to a steady 
growth in the treatment and solution of the problem. 

Langton’s lengthy and rather confused explanation is still en- 
tangled in the old dispute concerning the power of Christ’s 
humanity. As he holds with the majority of contemporary theolo- 
gians that Christ as man has no efficient influence on the produc- 
tion of grace,” he could not fail to be impressed by the serious 


Follows the answer to the incidental question mentioned above n. 10. 
. See texts printed above, lines 27-29, 218-219, 334-335 and 326. 
L. 79 sq., 169 sq. and 200 sq., 256 sq. and 347 sq. 
L. 126 sq., 175 sq. and 211 sq., 261 sq. and 347 sq. 
. L.20sq., 181 sq. and 279 sq. 
L. 30-31 and 38-39, 224-227, 347-348. 
In his Question Utrum Christus secundum quod homo possit mundare a 
peccato et creare et similia facere (Cambridge St. John’s College 57) Langton says 
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difficulty arising from his opinion on the efficient causality of the 
sacraments. Why deny to the noblest of creatures, the humanity 
of Christ, what is granted to a simple sacrament? Why above all 
should the same body of Christ be an efficient cause of grace 
only under the species of bread of wine, and not otherwise? 
Langton dwells a long time on these embarrassing difficulties.” 
Hugh of St. Cher on the contrary discards completely the objec- 
tion drawn from the eucharistic body and from Christ’s humanity. 
If in his Commentary he still examines seriously the general prin- 
ciple that no creature is able to justify sinners,’® in his Question 
he disposes of the difficulty in a couple of lines.” By that time, 
he was more concerned with the different ways in which a crea- 
ture actually takes part in the work of sanctification than with 
the problem of its capacity to do so.” 

In his Commentary, Hugh of St. Cher reproduces faithfully all 
the important ideas and expressions of Langton’s text. As usual, 
he presents us with a briefer and clearer exposition of the problem, 
he also brings up several new objections and simplifies some of 
Langton’s rather subtle answers. But these purely redactional 
changes can scarcely be called improvements. Only on one point 
does he really correct his source. Langton had compared the 
respective action of God and the sacrament in the conferring of 
grace with the part respectively taken by the doctor and the 
medicine in the healing of the sick.?? The example was ill-chosen 
for the simple reason that a doctor does not exercise a physcial 
influence on his patient by giving him medicine. Hugh of St. 
Cher replaces it with that of the stonecutter handling the hammer, 
which example fits in perfectly with the theory.” 

Compared with Hugh’s Commentary, his Question, De sacra- 
mentis in communi follows a more independent course. Although 
it is built on the same pattern and repeats the same fundamental 
ideas, it cuts out a number of developments which the exposé of 
the Commentary has in common with Langton’s text. Thus, it 





(f. 1844): “Quod quidam concesserunt et forte aliqui adhuc concedunt.” He him- 
self concludes though (f. 185%): “Restat ergo quod non potuerit talia facere 
secundum quod homo: quod concedimus.” 

18. See texts, 1. 40-78. 

19. Objection: Il. 186-196; solution: 224-243. 

20. Objection: 1. 300-307; solution: 347-348. 

21. Cf. infra. 

22. See texts, ll. 31-36. 

23. L. 242-243. 
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no longer opposes the sacraments of the New Testament to those 
of the Old Law as a true cause to a mere occasion. Neither 
does it mention any more the example of the two sick people 
who are cured, the one by taking the proper medicine, the other 
by drinking wine.” It also omits the rather confusing explanation 
of its sources on the improper character of the expression sacra- 
mentum vel vis sacramenti confert gratiam2* If, despite these 
omissions, Hugh’s exposé in the Question is more extensive than 
the one he presented in his Commentary, none of the new develop- 
ments is taken from Langton’s Question. In fact, the passages 
which are common to the first and the third text, can all be found 
without exception in the second. Accordingly, it seems as though 
in composing the text of his Commentary Hugh of St. Cher made 
direct and extensive use of Langton’s Question. When, however, 
some time afterwards he treated the same matter again in his 
Question, De sacramentis in communi, he still drew on his earlier 
work, but not any more on Stephen’s text. 

On the other hand, Hugh’s last treatment gives evidence of a 
more natural and developed thought. For here alone do we meet 
with the expression causa efficiens and with the distinction be- 
tween the two ways of efficacy, the modus causae efficientis and 
the modus disponentis, and between the two kinds of causae 
efficientes, one operans extrinsecus, the other operans intrinsecus.** 
Here also we read that the sacrament is a means, medium, by 
which God sanctifies the soul.28 Moreover, whereas the two first 
treatises reserve the term causa to the sacraments alone,” the third 
applies it to both God and the sacrament, with the restriction 
that the former is causa prima, the latter secundaria®® Thanks to 
this last distinction, Hugh could now dispense with Langton’s 
strange remark that it is proper to call the sacrament a cause of 
grace but improper to say that it sanctifies, sanctification being 
God’s privilege. 

This growing precision in thought and terminology is no doubt 
due to the influence of other explanations which had arisen in 
the meantime. It did not affect the substance of Langton’s theory. 


24. L. 11-18, 225-232. 27. L. 284 sq., 341-346. 

25. L.4 sq., 217-232. 28. L. 300 sq. 

26. L. 29-39, 60-71, 218-223. 29. L. 29-31, 35, 38-39, 62 sq., 224-232. 

30. L. 341 sq. Other new developments may be seen Il. 295-299 where Hugh 
rejects the efficacy mediante charactere, and ll. 335-339, where he states that the 
vis sacramentalis is composed of a vis materialis and a vis formalis. 
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Indeed, the last document still agrees with the two others in de- 
scribing the sacraments as endowed with a created virtue which 
makes them real efficient causes though subordinate to God's 
primary action. 

However, neither Langton nor Hugh of St. Cher attained as 
yet the true notion of the causalitas efficiens instrumentalis. As 
is evident from the fundamental example of the medicinal virtue 
of stones and herbs, they both confuse the causa principalis. with 
the causa prima and the causa instrumentalis with the causa 
secundaria. It did not take long, though, before this further 
distinction was forthcoming. Hugh of St. Cher had not as yet 
left his chair at the University in 1236 when some theologians 
already gave the last touch to Langton’s theory by explicitly calling 
the sacrament not only causa efficiens but also instrumentum and 
causa instrumentalis.** 


* %* * 


Though it is relatively easy to determine the doctrinal and 
literary dependence of Hugh of St. Cher and the first growth of 
the theory on the physical causality of the sacraments, it is more 
difficult to decide whether or not Stephen Langton was the first 
theologian to propose that opinion. Our knowledge of the theo- 
logical literature around the year 1200 is really still too scanty to 
permit a clear-cut answer. Nevertheless much can be said in favor 
of Langton’s originality on this point. An inquiry, for instance, 
into the parallel teachings of the time discloses that the major 
theologians either have no theory at all or adhere to some degree to 
the conception of Hugh of St. Victor. This is true even of those 
authors who like Peter Comestor or the Glossator of Bamberg 
call the sacraments causa efficiens, or like the Glossator of Munich 
causa instrumentalis.** Sometimes, one may strike a passage which 
contains a suggestive expression, but nowhere will one find state- 
ments as clear and precise as the one we read in Langton’s Ques- 
tion. It is then by no means presumptuous to credit this author 
with the paternity of the opinion of physical causality. 

But how did Langton come to conceive this idea? Why did 
he give up in favor of the sacraments the commonly held prin- 
ciple of the inability of any creature to produce or confer grace? 


31. Cf. D. Van den Eynde, op. cit., 112 n. 1. 
32. Ibid. 52 n. 2, 53 n. 2 and 112 n. 1. 
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Whatever the reason was, this first breach in a hitherto solid front 
does not result from a direct attack by Langton on the principle 
itself. Let us examine for instance his Question, Utrum Christus 
secundum quod homo possit mundare a peccato et creare et 
similia facere.** ‘Though it denies categorically any effective power 
to Christ’s humanity in the conferring of grace, it does not con- 
tain as much as an allusion to the causality of the sacraments. On 
the contrary in his Question on the sacraments, the main difficulty 
and the one that is repeated all the time is precisely taken from the 
Question on the power of Christ as man. Moreover, that objec- 
tion evidently embarrasses Langton, so much so that he avoids re- 
futing it.** Therefore, his new theory on the causality of the 
sacraments is not the result, but rather the cause of a better and 
broader understanding on Langton’s part of the problem of the 
collaboration of God and creature in the conferring of grace. 

What then, determined Langton to grant to the sacraments a 
share in the production of grace? I can think of nothing else 
but the impact made upon his mind by such traditional expres- 
sions as vis, virtus and efficacia sacramenti, and especially by the 
definition of a sacrament as causa gratiae. The first, obvious and 
spontaneous interpretation of these words in keeping with the 
ordinary and philosophical speech of the time, is that of a real 
physical causality or efficacy. To set up his theory then, Langton 
needed but to take these words at their face value. 

That such was the way he proceeded may be gathered from 
the fact that throughout his exposition he limits the use of the 
expression causa gratiae to the sacraments alone; not once does he 
apply it to God, whom he constantly and exclusively calls auctor 
of the grace. This is a sure sign that in elaborating his theory 
he started directly from the definition of the sacrament as causa 
gratiae. The weakness of his construction was, of course, that it 
attached without proof a technical and specific meaning to what 


up to that time had been a rather vague and indefinite manner of 
speech. 


DaMIAN VAN DEN Eynoe, O.F.M. 
Rome 


33. Ms. Cambridge St. John’s College 57, £. 1844-185¢. 


34. See texts above, lines 73-79: Langton exposes the difficulties but offers no 
solution. 








LA CONNAISSANCE INTELLECTUELLE DU SINGULIER 
MATERIEL AU Xille SIECLE 


La présente esquisse historique est une introduction 4 la con- 
naissance intellectuelle du singulier matériel selon Duns Scot. Le 
choix des auteurs a été déterminé, non par le souci d’écrire une 
histoire compléte de ce probléme au moyen age ou méme dans 
l’école franciscaine, mais par celui de retracer les sources de I’en- 
seignement du Docteur Subtil et de reconstituer le contexte doc- 
trinal dans lequel sa solution personnelle doit se lire. A qui est 
est familier avec le scotisme ce choix ne paraitra peut-étre pas 
injustifiable. Méme résumé ici, allégé ailleurs de ses notes com- 
plémentaires primitives et des textes justificatifs non nécessaires a 
Pintelligence de notre pensée, notre travail sera, nous nous en 
sommes laissé persuader, une utile contribution 4 Vhistoire de la 
connaissance du singulier au moyen 4ge. 

Au moment ot Duns Scot élaborait sa propre solution, les auteurs 
se partageaient en deux groupes de composition fort différente. 
Lintellection indirecte pouvait étre considérée comme tradition- 
nelle et purement philosophique, car elle remontait 4 Aristote par 
Avicenne et Averroés. Empruntée a Avicenne par Alexandre de 
Halés, formulée de fagon plus techniquement aristotelicienne par 
saint Thomas, elle venait de recevoir d’Henri de Gand une con- 
texture empruntée 4 la fois 4 Averroés et a Avicenne, mais ne se 
trouvait plus en faveur dans les milieux franciscains ou elle était 
supplantée par l’intellection directe. Celle-ci ne semble pas trouver 
de défenseurs avant le dernier tiers du XIIle siécle. Suscitée peut- 
étre par le culte de Roger Bacon pour I’individuel et l’expéri- 
mental, son apparition dans les écoles ne semble guére remonter au- 
dela des luttes doctrinales qui se déroulent autour de 1270-1277. 
Elle se présente dans le Correctoire de Guillaume de la Mare 
comme une thése de théologiens inquiets pour la pureté de la foi 
pour devenir bien vite un théme de ce que I’on appelait alors la 
philosophie de saint Augustin. Soutenue avec zéle et brio par un 
groupe compact de maitres francisczins, elle présente assez tot des 
signes d’attiédissement puisqu’une voie moyenne est ouverte par 
Richard de Middleton et Vital du Four. L’axe des problémes se 
déplagant l’écart entre les solutions en présence n’apparaitra pas 
assez net pour qu’un Duns Scot se sente forcé de choisir entre 
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lune et l’autre. Il acceptera l’essentiel des deux positions tout en 
récusant les présupposés doctrinaux de chacune d’elles. La 
clarté de ses explications techniques sur la nature de la connais- 
sance abstractive et de intuition voilera l’ambivalence ou, si l’on 
veut, l’embarras de son opinion personnelle et induira maints dis- 
ciples a laisser dans l’ombre la thése si formelle de V’intellection in- 
directe pour exalter [intuition assez timidement esquissée pourtant 
par Duns Scot mais vulgarisée depuis et mise en valeur par Guil- 
laume d’Ockham. Il se trouvera, par contre, des scotistes de 
premier plan, tel Mastrius, pour soutenir que l’intuition du singulier 
matériel affirmée par le Docteur Subtil n’est pas autre que I’intel- 
lection indirecte pronée par l’Aquinate. 


Mais quelle fut la cause de l’apparition de la théorie de lintellec- 
tion directe du singulier? La cause prochaine en fut, pensons-nous 
incidence des spéculations philosophiques en théologie par l’ap- 
plication que les arabisants de Paris firent des principes fonda- 
mentaux de lintellection indirecte telle que soutenue par Avicenne, 
Algazel et Averroés aux sciences divine et angélique. Le Dieu des 
philosophes arabes régne solitaire dans la contemplation du néces- 
saire et de l’universel et ignore le contingent et le particulier. Les 
théologiens—les condamnations parisiennes ainsi que le De Errori- 
bus Philosophorum de Gilles de Rome en témoignent—dénoncérent 
ces propositions hérétiques. Ils en poursuivirent les moindres soup- 
cons dans la théorie de Vintellection indirecte du singulier matériel 
jugeant que le fait méme de J’intellection du singulier était im- 
plicitement nié par lintellection indirecte. Ils affrmérent avec em- 
phase ce que les tenants de l’intellection indirecte ne pensaient méme 
pas mettre en cause. A T’ntellection indirecte, que son caractére 
aristotélicien rendait suspecte, ils opposérent la thése apparem- 
ment nouvelle de l’intellection directe et la placérent sous le man- 
teau hospitalier de l’Evéque d’Hippone. 

Pourtant, malgré l’importance historique de ce facteur théolog- 
ique, ce serait ignorer le facteur philosophique impliqué dans toutes 
ces controverses que d’expliquer celles-ci uniquement ou méme 
principalement par une mésintelligence de Vintellection indirecte 
de la part des théologiens. II est une cause, d’ordre philosophique 
et historique tout 4 la fois, qui tient a la fagon dont le probléme 
se posa pour les scolastiques. Au début, ce ne fut qu’une banale 
question d’exégése aristotélicienne. L/’intellection indirecte du 
singulier matériel figurait dans le texte d’Aristote et avait été 
consacrée par les commentaires d’Avicenne et d’Averroés. Mais 
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a mesure que progressa la connaissance de la lettre d’Aristote et que 
s’élargit le cercle des commentaires accessibles, on constata que la 
position d’Aristote sur le singulier est tout autre que simple et 
d’une venue. Deja les disciples immédiats du Stagirite, tel Théo- 
phraste, avaient signalé l’ambiguité fondamentale qui met en ques- 
tion la cohérence méme du systéme aristotélicien. Les commenta- 
teurs anciens avaient opposé textes a textes, exégése 4 exégése. Les 
historiens contemporains ont repris la discussion et elle ne semble 
pas devoir étre bient6t liquidée. Dans l’ensemble cependant on 
reconnait la gravité “de la lutte intime que se livrent, dans l’esprit 
d’Aristote, le platonicien et Vasclépiade: Vesprit positif, le gout pour 
l’expérience sensible, la sympathie, secréte et combattue, mais réelle, 
pour Démocrite, le porterait volontiers 4 admettre la réalité sou- 
veraine de l’individu sensible; pourtant il garde de Platon, et aussi 
il tient de son réel penchant métaphysique, le sens profond de la 
réalité de la forme, c’est-a-dire de Vidée”.1 On a fait observer 
qu'une double théorie de l’étre, une double théorie de la science, 
une double théorie de l’individuation dominent tour a tour l’esprit 
d’Aristote. L’étre c’est la substance premiere, c’est l’individu, c’est 
Vexistant: théorie qui a pour effet d’exalter la dignité de l’individu 
et son intelligibilité. Mais ailleurs lindividu devient substance 
seconde, l’existence devient abstraite et indéterminée, la science 
recoit comme objet l’universel et le nécessaire tandis que l’individu 
est relégué au domaine de l’opinion, la matiére est déclarée opaque 
pour l’intelligence tandis que la forme est proclamée seule source 
d’intelligibilité: théories qui ont pour effet de dégrader Vindividu 
et de l’exclure du domaine de intelligence. En effet, la thése 
formelle d’Aristote est que la matiére est principe d’individuation, 
bien que l’on reléve des indices qu’une théorie de l’individuation 
par la forme s’insinuait dans son esprit, theorie qui eut di norma- 
lement aboutir 4 reconnaitre l’intelligibilité souveraine de l’individu 
méme matériel. Dans un méme esprit on verra, en effet, Duns 
Scot proclamer que l’individu est lintelligible par excellence, aprés 
avoir fait de l’individuation l’'ultime complément dans l’étre. 

Ces hésitations d’Aristote sur la primauté relative du singulier et 
de l’universel n’ont pas été apergues des premiers tenants de l’intel- 
lection indirecte. Avicenne, leur introducteur 4 la pensée d’Aris- 
tote, avait opéré le triage des textes et vulgaris¢é une théorie de 
Vindividuation par la matiére et de lintellection indirecte qui 
s’imposera sans conteste jusqu’au moment ot Roger Bacon jettera le 


1. J. M. Le Blond, Logique et Méthode chez Aristote, (1939), p. 378. 
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cri d’alarme en dénongant la méprise de ceux qui pour quelques 
textes ambigus d’Aristote idolatrent l’universel. C’est le moment 
ot esprit scientifique s’ouvrait 4 l’expérimental et découvrait, 4 
coté d’Aristote le logicien, Aristote le physicien assoiffé d’expéri- 
ence et de concret. Avicenne avait fourni une théorie de l’estimative 
qui, jointe a la théorie aristotélicienne de l’intellect agent, conduisait 
a l’intellection indirecte. Pareillement, c’est en doublant le rdéle 
de l’estimative par une théorie de l’universalisation par voie de com- 
paraison et de jugment inspirée de saint Augustin que I’on parvint 4 
Vintellection directe. 

La théorie nouvelle connut un vif succés dans les milieux fran- 
ciscains, mais le nouveau chef de l’école franciscaine restera en 
marge du mouvement. Duns Scot maintiendra [intellect agent 
d’Aristote et conséquemment l’intellection indirecte tout en faisant 
sa place a une intuition du singulier dont il reconnait qu’Aristote 
n’a rien dit. Mais cette intuition ne devient pas chez lui la clef de 
voute de son systéme. I] était réservé 4 Guillaume d’Okham de se 
libérer radicalement de l’appareil aristotélicien des intellects et 
d’appuyer sa théorie de la connaissance sur la base d’une intuition 
intellectuelle du singulier matériel paralléle 4 l’intuition sensible. 
Mais c’est la une autre histoire dont S. Day O.F.M.? a brillamment 
raconté la premiére étape. Nous voulons présentement montrer 
comment l’histoire de la connaissance du singulier au XIIle siécle 
est une introduction naturelle 4 la pensée de Duns Scot réservant 
pour une autre étude l’apport de la solution scotiste, ses réper- 
cussions dans "histoire postérieure de la connaissance du singulier 
et sa signification pour l’ensemble du scotisme. 


I. D’ALexanpre pE Harks A Henri pe Gann: 
L’INTELLECTION INDIRECTE 


La pénétration de l’aristotélisme au XIIle siécle apparait plus 
générale 4 mesure que ce domaine est mieux exploré. L/’intellection 
indirecte en témoigne car elle s’implante de bonne heure, pacifique- 
ment, universellement. Exposée de fagon occasionnelle par les 
premiers franciscains de Paris, elle se systématise chez saint Thomas 
et se voit méme incorpérée 4 la synthése d’Henri de Gand. Il 
n’est point trace avant 1275 d’une intellection directe quelconque, 
méme pour la réfuter. Le probléme qui se pose directement est 


2. S. Day, O.F.M., Intuitive Cognition, a Key to the Significance of the Later 
Scholastics, (Franciscan Institute, St. Bonaventure, N. Y., 1947). 
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celui du fait de l’intellection mis en doute au non de adage aris- 
totelicien déja classique: les sens connaissent le singulier et l’intel- 
lect, Puniversel. En soutenent l’intellection indirecte, on entendait 
sauver un minimum compatible avec la foi et l’expérience en méme 
temps que concéder un maximum compatible avec la théorie 
aristotélicienne de l’abstraction universellement admise bien que 
diversement interprétée. Pour illustrer ce fait de l’absence de con- 
troverse autour de I’intellection directe, qu'il nous suffise du 
témoignage d’Henri de Gand si au fait des controverses qui se 
livrent autour de lui. Abordant la question dans son Quodlibet 
IV, q. XXI, il met en guise d’introduction: Secundum hunc ergo 
modum. intellectus conjunctus intelligit universale. Quomodo autem 
intelligat singulare, de hoc est alia difficultas, et tanta quod aliqui 
omnino negabant intellectum humanum posse intelligere singularia, 
quod non est ponendum quia . . . Ce silence d’un jouteur de 
marque, dans un écrit ordonné a la controverse, se passe de com- 
mentaires. 

La pensée d’Alexandre de Halés en faveur de l’intellection in- 
directe nous semble clairement exprimée bien que le mot ne figure 
pas dans son texte et que les scholiastes de Quaracchi lui attribuent 
Vintellection directe.* Il n’a pas abordé directement le probléme de 
la connaissance humaine du singulier matériel mais il en traite 4 
Yoccasion des sciences divine et angélique. Il note que la con- 
naissance sensible du singulier matériel comporte une impression 
organique, déterminée dans le temps et l’espace, tandis que la con- 
naissance intellectuelle transcende |’une et l’autre.° Alexandre dis- 
tingue d’ailleurs nettement entre le fait de l’intellection et le mode 
universel de V'intellection du singulier. Ni limperfection, ni l’im- 
matérialité de notre intellect ne s’opposent 4 l’intellection du sin- 
gulier matériel. L’universalité de l’espéce intelligible n’y fait pas 
non plus obstacle, parce que ce que l’on connait ce n’est pas 
l’espéce mais ce qu’elle représente, le singulier.6 Ce qui caractérise 
Vintellection humaine du singulier, c’est que l’espéce par laquelle 
Vintellect humain connait le singulier est regue de l’objet par 
Vintermédiaire des sens.?_ On peut donc prévoir la conclusion: 
V'immatérialité de intellect n’est pas cause de non-intellection du 


Magistri Henrici a Gandavo, Aurea Quodlibeta, Venetiis (1608), f. 201v. 
Alexandri Halensis, Summa Theologica Il Prol., (Quaracchi, 1928), p. L, n. 63. 
. Ibid., p. Tl, n. 119 ad lum (II, 162). 
. Ibid. p. I, n. 173 ad lum (I, 256). 
. Ibid. 
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singulier, mais elle fait que l’espéce de l’objet recue dans intellect 
n’est pas singuliere mais plutdt universelle, parce qu’elle est la res- 
semblance des semblables.® 

La thése aristotélicienne de la reflexio ad phantasmata ne se 
trouve pas comme telle chez Alexandre, mais l’essentiel y apparait. 
Peut-étre faut-il voir dans ce potius universalis du texte une re- 
striction qui indiquerait que lintellect agent de notre auteur n’est 
pas véritablement lintellect agent d’Aristote. Une étude appro- 
fondie de la connaissance du singulier chez Alexandre et ses con- 
fréres supposerait évidemment une enquéte sur leur theorie de 
l’abstraction pour y saisir le role intermédiaire de l’estimative ou 
cogitative. Mais Jean Rohmer ayant exploré ce domaine et montré 
les influences alternantes d’Avicenne et d’Averroés dans le dévelop- 
pement de la théorie de l’abstraction dans l’école franciscaine primi- 
tive, nous y renvoyons le lecteur.? Notons seulement que le 
méme auteur insinue méme qu’en admettant entre les sens et 
Vintellect une perfection intermédiaire réunissant en elle les deux 
caractéres revendiqués: la singularité comme terme de. la con- 
naissance sensible et l’universalité comme point de départ de la 
connaissance intellectuelle, Alexandre de Halés devait préparer les 
voies tant a |’intellection indirecte de saint Thomas qu’a l’intellec- 
tion directe pronée par les franciscains de la fin du XIlle siécle, 
en particulier par Vital du Four. D/’autre part cette doctrine 
serait le point de départ d’une théorie de l’universalisation par 
voie de jugement qui s’épanouirait chez saint Bonaventure.” La 
suggestion est certes intéressante, mais nous ne pouvons nous 
attarder a ce role de la cogitative dans la connaissance du singulier 
puisqu’aussi bien nos auteurs n’y font pas appel pour la con- 
naissance du singulier. D/ailleurs, chez lAquinate lui-méme, si 
application est formelle, les explications sont vagues et fugitives. 
Il nous faut attendre Vital du Four pour voir ce probléme abordé 
de front. 


La solution de Jean de la Rochelle est visiblement inspirée 
d’Avicenne. Sa Summa de Anima est le premier traité de psy- 
chologie de l’école franciscaine et ce fait devait avoir de profondes 
répercussions sur l’avenir de l’école franciscaine aussi bien par sa 
date précoce que par son caractére. “Before 1245,” remarque 


8. Ibid. 

9. J. Rohmer, La théorie de abstraction dans lécole Franciscaine, dans “Arch. 
@hist. litt. et doctr. du moyen age,” III (1928), 105-184. 

10. Ibid., pp. 108, 111. 
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Ph. Boehner, O.F.M., “the Franciscan tradition was in the pos- 
session of one philosophical synthesis, viz., the Summa De Anima, 
which has exercised a great influence in the history of Franciscan 
Philosophy. As regards psychology it starts with a synthesis be- 
tween Avicenna and St. Augustine, that is, with a synthesis of 
Aristotle and Neo-Platonism and with a Christian Neo-Platonism.”" 

Or, sur le point précis de la connaissance du singulier, Jean de 
la Rochelle devait faire un pas décisif dans le sens d’Aristote, en 
donnant une théorie nette de l’abstraction de luniversel a partir 
d’un objet singulier. “Alexandre de Halés, remarque Jean Rolimer, 
n’avait pas su achever sa doctrine sur ce point et Jean de la 
Rochelle—croyons-nous—tente ici une correction qui, aux yeux 
de l’historien de la philosophie, en fait un thomisme avant la lettre. 
. . . Si Puniversal n’est pas contenu dans le singulier et donc ne 
sidentifie pas d’une certaine maniére avec lui, tout est 4 recom- 
mencer. C’est ce que Jean de la Rochelle semble avoir compris, 
puisqu’il déclare que l’objet universel de Vintellect s’identifie avec 
essence méme de l’objet singulier des sens.”** Cette théorie de 


labstraction, avec le jeu des sens, de l’estimative, de l’intellect agent, 


est décrite minutieusement en termes empruntés 4 Avicenne et 
qualificée du nom de considération. Elle se termine a l’appréhen- 
sion de la forme corporelle sans la matiére, sans les circonstances 
de la matiére, et sans la singularité méme, de la forme, nue, simple 
et universelle: “Virtus vero intellectiva apprebendit formam corpo- 
ralem et denudat eam a materia et ab ommibus circumstantiis 
materiae, et ab ipsa singularitate, et sic apprebendit eam nudam, 
simplicem et universalem.”™ 

Ce sont ces formes abstraites par la considération de Y intellect 
qui font connaitre les objets corporels: car l’objet d’une puissance 
intellective, c’est intelligible, et l’intelligible est une forme abstraite 
de la matiére et des conditions de la matiére.* Parmi les formes 
abstraites de la matiére, les unes le sont par nature, les autres par 
la considération de Yintellect. C’est par celles-ci que les corps sont 
connus. I] ne peut étre question que d’une connaissance in- 
directe du singulier matériel, bien que nous n’en ayons pas ren- 
contré le mot chez Jean de la Rochelle. 


11. Ph. Boehner, O.F.M., History of Franciscan Philosophy, Il, John de Rupella, 
p- 32 (pro manuscripto). 

12. J. Rohmer, loc. cit., p. 128. 

13. Joannis a Rupella, Summa de Anima, P. Il, cap. 37; Domenichelli, p. 285. 

14. Id., Ibid., p. 284. 

15. Id., Ibid., p. 293, 294. 
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La connaissance humaine du singulier matériel n’a pas retenu 
l’attention de saint Bonaventure. C'est a peine s'il touche incidem- 
ment la question ga et la. Pris a la lettre, le texte nie l’intellection 
du singulier, mais le contexte indique qu'il s’agit d’une intellection 
pure, sans usage d’organe corporel, cognoscere ut intellectus. Cette 
non-intellection provient a la fois de la matérialité du composé 
humain et de l’immatérialité de Pintellect. Uni au corps, Vintellect 
humain dépend des sens dans son opération. Dans le processus de 
la connaissance intellectuelle, le singulier se voit dépouiller de ses 
conditions matérielles. L’abstraction rend universel ce qui est 
singulier dans la réalité. Donc. seul un intellect séparé, ou [intel- 
lect divin, connait le singulier en tant que singulier.** Nous ne 
concluerons pas pour autant que l’abstraction bonaventurienne 
soit l’abstraction authentiquement aristotélicienne. On peut voir, 
en effet, avec Jean Rohmer, dans cette judicatio qui, pour saint 
Bonaventure, fait entrer l’espéce sensible dans la puissance intel- 
lectuelle, en !’épurant et V’abstrayant, une réplique du jugement 
augustinien.’* Sil en est ainsi, le Docteur Séraphique est une des 
sources de cette theorie de l’universalisation par voie de jugement 
qui sera en faveur dans l’ensemble de I’école franciscaine, a l’excep- 
tion toutefois de Duns Scot qui la récuse. 


Saint Thomas d’Aquin 


L’intellection indirecte du singulier matériel esquissée de fagon 
sommaire par les premiers franciscains trouve chez saint Thomas sa 
formule définitive et lie son sort 4 celui de |’aristotelisme. Elle 
s'incorpore d’elle-méme 4 la théorie de la connaissance aristotélico- 
thomiste dont elle n’est d’ailleurs que le fruit naturel. Pourtant 
cela ne va pas sans poser aux disciples de l’Aquinate des difficultés 
sérieuses. Bien qu'il en aille ainsi en tout systéme, ils avouent 
volontiers que ces problémes ont, dans le thomisme, une acuité 
particuliére. Elles proviennent de plusieurs sources: cohérence 
interne du systéme, aptitude a répondre aux données de la psy- 
chologie expérimentale, exigences de la critique de la connaissance, 
etc. 

II nous est apparu pourtant que histoire méme de la connaissance 
du singulier dans l’école thomiste ajoutait sa part de difficultés 
par des interprétations et des prolongements difficiles 4 harmoniser 


16. Sancti Bonaventurae, J Sent., d. 39, a. 1, q. 2 ad 2um. I (Quaracchi, 1882), 689. 
17. J. Rohmer, Joc. cit., p. 149 et suiv. 
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avec le texte. Il nous a paru dés lors nécessaire de dégager celui-ci 
de l’exégése apportée par six siécles de commentaires. Nous 
n’ignorerons pas pour autant les apports et éclaircissements dont a 
pu bénéficier la formule primitive, mais nous en réservons l'étude 
pour un autre travail, ces commentaires nous semblant plus dignes 
d’intérét par ce qui leur appartient en propre que par ce qu’ils 
nous font connaitre de la pensée personnelle de l’Angélique. 

Nous avons jugé également de bonne méthode d’étudier l’en- 
semble des textes concernant la connaissance du singulier sans nous 
livrer 4 des conjectures touchant la signification de cette doctrine 
particuliére pour l’ensemble du thomisme, ni la comparer a celles 
des autres systémes. Un essai en ce sens, sera plus fructueux quand 
notre enquéte historique nous aura familiarisés avec les multiples 
aspects du probléme. 

Nous avons visé, enfin, 4 nous tenir aussi prés que possible de 
la lettre de saint Thomas. Puisque saint Thomas a accoutumé 
duser de termes clairs et appropri¢és—semper formalissime loquens 
disait de lui l’un de ses premiers biographes—le sens le plus naturel 
aura chance d’étre le véritable. C'est la un point de départ obligé, 
qui devra étre dépassé par qui veut parvenir 4 la signification pleine 
de la pensée de saint Thomas. Ce sont la des perspectives qui 
comportent une part d’interprétation personnelle et qui d’ailleurs 
n’ont exercé la sagacité des exégétes qu’en ces derniéres années. 
C'est du thomisme contemporain, aussi légitime que celui que les 
premiers disciples ont professé, mais ce thomisme intégral, plénier 
n’est pas celui que les Franciscains du XIIIéme siécle découvraient 
dans le texte de frére Thomas et qu’ils ont pensé réfuter. Nous 
aurons d’ailleurs l’occasion de constater qu’ils ne Pont pas lu si mal, 
pas trés différemment, en tous cas, de leurs émules thomistes con- 
temporains bien qu’avec une littéralité plus d’une fois excessive. 

De lintellection indirecte du singulier matériel proposée par le 
Docteur Angélique il est beaucoup plus facile de dire ce qu’elle 
n’est pas que ce qu'elle est. Le coté négatif en est fort accentué. 
Il se présente comme la conséquence immeédiate de la double 
théorie de l’individuation par la mati¢re et de la quiddité sensible, 
objet de [intellect. Certes, pas plus que le Docteur Séraphique, 
PAngélique n’entend nier toute intellection du singulier matériel, 
mais seulement l’intellection directe. La nature de cette intel- 
lection directe est parfaitement claire, et la négation de cette in- 
tellection directe s’impose a |’Aquinate avec évidence. Au con- 
traire, le contenu positif de l’intellection indirecte est assez obscur, 
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si bien qu’aprés sept siécles de commentaires on ne semble pas en 
avoir épuisé le sens. II est dés lors relativement aisé d’établir ce 
que |’Aquinate a prétendu refuser en niant l’intellection directe. 
Du point de vue de l’histoire médiévale c’est dailleurs le point 
le plus important, puisque c’est celui qui sera le point central des 
controverses. Le coté positif de Vintellection indirecte ne s’im- 
posera que graduellement a lattention, si bien que les adversaires 
n’y verront qu’une affirmation verbale, peu en harmonie avec les 
principes fondamentaux du thomisme. 

Négligeant pour l’instant ce que les textes ne contiennent pour 
ainsi dire qu’a |’état virtuel, nous nous attacherons 4 mettre en 
lumiére ce que le saint Docteur a si nettement formulé, a savoir, 
la non-intellection directe du singulier matériel et le fait de Pintel- 
lection indirecte. Réduite 4 cet objectif, notre étude est relative- 
ment simple. I] nous suffit de grouper les textes selon leur 
affinité naturelle et de les lire avec le souci constant de n’y voir 
que ce qu’ils contiennent clairement. Les textes sont abondants 
et, par leurs nuances respectives, mettent en relief les divers aspects 
de la doctrine. 

Ces textes se répartissent naturellement en trois séries. La 
premiére exprime les conditions générales de la connaissance du 
singulier matériel. La seconde fait l’application de ces principes 
aux conditions particuliéres des sujets connaissants. La troisiéme 
exprime les conclusions que |’Aquinate tire dans chacun de ces 
cas. Nous avons, en somme, la majeure, la mineure et la con- 
clusion d’un syllogisme. Il n’est que diillustrer par les textes 
chacune de ces propositions synthétiques. 

La connaissance du singulier matériel est la connaissance du 
singulier en tant que singulier, ou sous la raison propre de la 
singularité. A cela ne peut suffire la connaissance du singulier 
dans le concept général de la matiére, ni celle de formes ou de 
causes universelles. Cette connaissance exige que la faculté—ou 
le sujet connaissant s’il s’agit de Dieu—soit au préalable, ou devienne 
la similitude du singulier matériel quant a la matiére individuelle, 
principe d’individuation. 

Dieu, les anges, les Ames séparées, les sens sont ou peuvent devenir 
la similitude de la matiére individuelle. L/intelligence humaine, 
dans |’état d’union de l’Ame avec le corps, ne peut devenir la 
similitude de la matiére individuelle. 

L’Aquinate conclut suivant une double formule qui revient tout 
a tour: a) Dieu, les anges, les 4mes sé¢parées, les sens connaissent 
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le singulier matériel; l’intelligence humaine, dans l’état d’union de 
ame avec le corps, connait l’universel mais non le singulier maté- 
riel. 

b) Dieu, les anges, les ames séparées, les sens connaissent directe- 
ment le singulier matériel. L/’intelligence humaine, dans létat 
d’union de l’ame avec le corps, connait directement l’universel et 
indirectement le singulier matériel. 

Voila les propositions qu’il nous faut illustrer par les textes 
formels de l’Aquinate. 


Illustration de la majeure 


La connaissance du singulier requiert dans le sujet connaissant 
la resemblance du singulier en tant que tel. Cela va de soi pour 
lAquinate, car c’est la majeure habituelle de ses raisonnements. 
La preuve en est simple. La forme étant de soi commune, aucune 
addition de formes ne sera jamais principe d’individuation, tout 
comme le fait d’étre blanc, haut de deux coudées, crépu, ne con- 
stitue le singulier. Il est en effet possible de retrouver tous ces 


accidents a la fois en plusieurs sujets. L’individuation de la forme 
vient de la matiére. Il faudra, pour connaitre Vindividu, qu'il y 
ait dans le sujet connaissant non seulement la ressemblance de la 
forme mais, d’une certaine facon, celle de la matiére.”® 

Mais comme cette connaissance de la matiére qu’implique celle 
de la forme est universelle comme celle de la forme, elle ne suffit 
point a la connaissance de l’individu. Celui-ci n’est pas individué 
par une relation générale 4 la matiére, mais par la matiére con- 
sidérée en particulier.’ 

La connaissance de causes universelles n’est pas plus efficace car 
celles-ci ne causent aucun étre particulier. L’astronome qui con- 
naitrait tous les mouvements du ciel et pourrait prédire toutes les 
éclipses avec toutes leurs circonstances de nombre, de lieux et de 
temps, ne posséderait pas une connaissance véritable d’une éclipse 
particuliére. De pareilles éclipses sont multipliables. De méme, 
savoir de Socrate qu’il est blanc, fils de Sophronisque et cent autres 
choses n’est point le connaitre en tant qu’il est cet homme.”® Duns 
Scot lui-méme qui se contentera, pour la connaissance abstractive 


18. Sancti Thomae Aquinatis, Quodlibet VII, q. 1, a. 3. 
19. Ibid., ad lum; cf. De Veritate, q. 10, a. 4; a. 5; q. 2, a. 5. 
20. Summa Theologica, P. Ia, q. 14, a. 11; Quaest. disp. de anima, a. 20. 
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du singulier, de ce cumul des accidents concédera cette non-répu- 
gnance d’un Socrate ainsi connu a avoir ses sosies. 

D’autre part, ni l’immatérialité du sujet connaissant, ni celle de 
la connaissance ne sont un obstacle a la présence en lui de cette 
similitude de la matiére méme en tant qu’individuelle. Dieu con- 
nait immatériellement les singuliers. Notre intellect ne connait pas 
les singuliers dont la connaissance dépend de la matiére parce qu'il 
n’a pas en lui la similitude de la matiére.** Nous en verrons la 
cause a |’instant. 


Illustration de la mineure 


Dieu connait les singuliers par sa science créatrice qui les atteint 
en particulier.” Les anges connaissent les singuliers matériels par 
des espéces innées et participent de la science divine des singuliers.* 
Les ames s€parées connaissent les singuliers par des espéces infuses 
qui n’ont pourtant ni la clarté, ni l’efficacité des especes innées des 
anges.** Les sens connaissent les singuliers matériels parce que 
leur objet propre est la forme telle qu’elle existe dans la matiére. 
Les espéces sensibles sont regues des objets selon le mode méme des 
organes corporels, c’est-a-dire corporellement et matériellement. 
L’intellect, au contraire, recevra cette similitude de la chose selon 
son mode propre c’est-a-dire incorporellement et immatériellement. 
La nature commune, dans les choses corporelles et matérielles, est 
individuée par la matiére corporelle contenue dans des dimensions 
déterminées; l’universel, au contraire, s’obtient par abstraction des 
conditions de la matiére. Il est donc manifeste que la similitude de 
la chose recue dans les sens représente la chose en tant que singu- 
liére. Recue dans l’intellect, elle représente la chose en tant que 
nature universelle. Les sens connaissent donc les singuliers; l’intel- 
lect, les universaux.”® 

Pour notre intellect, recevoir les ressemblances des choses im- 
matériellement, abstraitement, universellement, c’est tout un. Les 
recevoir en tant que singuliéres serait les recevoir matériellement 
et concrétement, comme c’est le cas pour les sens. Cette propor- 
tion entre le mode de connaitre et celui de l’objet connu, joue un 


21. De Ver., q. 2, a. 5; q. 8, a. 11 et autres textes analysés plus loin. 

22. Sum. Theol., P. Ia, q. 14, a. 11; De Ver., q. 2, a. 5. 

23. Sum. Theol., P. Ia, q. 89, a. 4; q. 57, a. 2; De Ver., q. 19, a. 2; Contra Gent., 
2, c. 100; Quodl. VII, a. 3. 

24. Sum. Theol., P. I, q. 89, a. 4; cf. De Ver, q. 19, a. 2; Quaest. disp. de anima, 
a. 20. 

25. In de anima, 1.2, lect. 12, n. 377. Cf. De Ver., q. 10, a. 5; Sum. Theol. P. 
I, q. 85, a. 1. 
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role de premier plan dans toute la doctrine thomiste de la connais- 
sance du singulier. II n’y a de connaissance immatérielle que de ce qui 
est d’une certaine fagon immatériel. Réduit a cette signification 
générale, le principe est accepté de tous. Les augustinisants de la 
fin du siécle l’accepteront tout aussi bien, mais il leur suffira que 
Yobjet connu ait un double immatériel dans le sujet connaissant. 
Ce double immatériel ne sera pas, selon eux, dépouillé nécessaire- 
ment de sa signification singuliére, ni ne perdra nécessairement sa 
capacité de faire connaitre |’ objet extérieur dans ses conditions con- 
crétes d’existence. Il pourra étre singulier aussi bien qu’universel, 
concret aussi bien qu’abstrait. L’intellect se distinguera des sens par 
sa capacité de l’universel et de l’abstrait, non par son incapacité du 
singulier et du concret. L’universel et Vabstrait seront l’objet 
propre de l’intellect, mais non son objet exclusif. Le principe de 
proportionalité de lobjet a la faculté jouera pour eux avec plus 
de souplesse. Par |’application étroite de ce principe de proportion- 
alité saint Thomas leur semblera engager sa théorie de la con- 
naissance Thomaine du singulier matériel dans une impasse dont il 
tenterait vainement de sortir par l’intellection indirecte. 

Ce principe de proportionalité tel qu’entendu per l’Aquinate 
comporte d’autres conséquences, et en particulier celle du rdle 
de l’intellect agent dans l’abstraction. Les phantasmes, parce qu’ils 
sont les similitudes des individus et qu’ils existent dans des organes 
corporels, n’ont pas le méme mode d’existence que [intellect 
humain. Ils ne peuvent donc pas, par leur propre vertu, s’imprimer 
dans l’intellect possible. Crest de laction de lintellect agent sur 
les phantasmes que résulte, dans lintellect possible, une similitude 
qui représente les objets des phantasmes quant 4 leur nature 
spécifique.”® 

Certain texte attribue le fait que intellect ne devienne pas la 
similitude du singulier 4 4 la faiblesse entitative de la matiére qui, 
étant pure puissance, ne peut rien causer. I] en résulte que les 
sens, et conséquemment Yintellect lui-méme, ne connaissent que 
la forme.2” Mais c’est 14 un texte isolé, peu en harmonie avec la 
théorie générale de la connaissance sensible. Il est cependant 
intéressant de noter qu’il trouvera un écho dans la théorie scotiste 
de la non-causalité naturelle de Pheccéité et dans sa conséquence 
qui est la non-connaissaance directe du singulier par les sens et 
Yintellect, dans l’etat présent. 


26. Ibid., ad 3um et 4um. 
27. De Ver., q. 2, a. 5. 
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Illustration de la Conclusion 


Cette conclusion se présente, disions-nous sous deux formes au 
premier abord inconciliables. Certains textes nient, en général, 
Yintellection du singulier matériel, les autres refusent seulement 
Pintellection directe ou méme affirment l’intellection indirecte. L’ex- 
plication la plus naturelle de cette divergence étant vraisemblable- 
ment une évolution dans le fonds ou du moins dans la forme, nous 
avons procédé tout d’abord a un relévement des textes en vue d’une 
classification éventuelle. Mais, aprés avoir étudié ces textes sous 
divers points de vue, nous en sommes venus 4 cette conclusion du 
P. Weéebert, O.P. “Aprés une méditation des textes il nous est 
apparu que l’ordre dans lequel furent écrites les oeuvres dont la 
date de composition est suffisamment sire n’importait pas beau- 
coup pour I’intelligence de la pensée du Maitre. Du Commentaire 
sur les Sentences au Commentaire sur le Liber de Causis nous avons 
atteint un méme fonds doctrinal, exprimé avec des naunces dif- 
ferentes, il est vrai, mais dont les variations paraissent plutot pro- 
céder de la destination spéciale de oeuvre que d’une réelle évolu- 
tion.”*8 Les deux séries de textes chevauchent en fait l’une sur 
l’autre, non seulement dans des oeuvres de la méme période, mais 
méme au cours des mémes ouvrages et des mémes questions. Un 
fait pourtant est a noter, et il est de grande signification, c’est que les 
textes qui distinguent entre l’intellection directe et l’intellection in- 
directe sont des textes traitant ex professo de lintellection indirecte 
du singulier matériel, tandis que les textes qui ne font point cette dis- 
tinction sont de toute provenance et souvent de caractére occasion- 
nel. C’est donc aux premiers qu’il faut s’adresser parce que |’Aqui- 
nate entend y exprimer sa pensée dans sa teneur rigoureuse. Les 
autres textes la trahissent partiellement, mais n’en manifestent pas 
moins le courant spontané de la pensée du Maitre. Ils s’expliquent, 
pensons-nous, par l’ambiance générale de cette période ot l’univer- 
salisme aristotélicien pouvait s’exprimer spontanément sans provo- 
quer de scandale. Une pareille négligence de style provoquera vingt 
ans plus tard de vives réactions dans les milieux hostiles a l’univer- 
salisme aristotélicien. Les premiers adversaires du thomisme y ver- 
ront l’expression réelle de la pensée thomiste, tandis que les affirma- 
tions de l’intellection indirecte du singulier matériel seront tenus 
pour des déclarations verbales peu en harmonie avec la signification 
profonde de l’aristotélisme. 


28. P. Webert, O.P., “Réflexio. Etude sur les opérations réflexives dans la 
psychologie de saint Thomas d’Aquin,” ds. Mélanges Mandonnet, I, 285. 
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Nous reviendrons ailleurs sur la signification systématique de 
Pintellection indirecte du singulier dans le thomisme. Le point 
qui nous intéresse ici, c’est la lettre de la doctrine. Puisque notre 
Docteur affirme que l’intellection du singulier comporte dans le 
sujet une similitude intentionnelle du singulier sous la raison 
méme de son individuation et nie l’intellection directe du fait 
méme de la déficience de cette similitude intentionnelle du singulier 
matériel, il est clair que lintellection indirecte ne comporte pas 
cette méme similitude. S’il est nécessaire d’admettre que la des- 
cription de l’intellection en général vaut 4 tout le moins pour 
lespéce principale, il reste loisible de penser que, sinon suivant la 
lettre, du moins dans la logique de la pensée cette description 
n’avait en vue que cette seule espéce principale. Outre l’intellec- 
tion directe relevant de la simple apprehension, il y a place encore 
pour une intellection indirecte qui peut s’accomoder du jugement 
et du raisonnement; il y a l’aire mal définie des concepts con- 
struits et des jugements d’existence auxquels certains textes permet- 
tent de songer. Tout cela est matiére 4 exploration et peut 
réserver des surprises. Mais d’ores et déja nous tenons pour 
acquis que réduire, par quelque artifice d’exégése, lintellection 
indirecte 4 n’étre qu'une intellection directe déguisée, c’est faire 
violence aux textes les plus clairs comme aux principes les plus 
fondamentaux de la théorie thomiste de la connaissance. 

L’analyse des textes consacrés 4 la connaissance du singulier 
matériel montrent que |’Angélique a non seulement affirmé le fait 
de Vintellection indirecte, mais qu'il a relevé la voie qui y méne. 
Il la présente tout 4 tour comme le fruit et la condition de Yintel- 
lection directe elle-méme. D/’autre part, les expressions indé- 
términées qu'il emploie pour signifier le mode de cette connais- 
sance indirecte manifestent 4 |’évidence l’indétermination de sa 
pensée. L’on ne peut s’empécher de songer que, sil en eit 
eu une idée nette, les termes précis eussent efflué sous sa plume 
et eussent épargné bien des énigmes 4 ses disciples. L’Aquinate 
dit nettement ce que n’est point l’intellection indirecte. Il a 
laissé 4 ses commentateurs le souci de dire en termes positifs ce 
qu’elle est. Nous les verrons plus tard a l’oeuvre. 

Notre étude des textes ne nous a point révélé d’évolution 
véritable dans la doctrine proposée. Les explications de détail, 
les comparaisons varient, mais le fond ne varie point. Ce qui est 
clair dans les Commentaires sur les Sentences demeurera clair, 
mais ce qui y est indéterminé le restera également. La chronologie 
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des textes n’ayant pas d’importance pour notre démonstration, 
nous les utiliserons selon qu’ils nous sembleront mettre en relief 
des éléments identiques. 

Le Commentaire sur les Sentences donne sur la connaissance 
indirecte du singulier une théorie précise qui contraste avec les 
explications vagues et purement occasionelles de saint Bonaventure. 
Notre connaissance du singulier, dans l’état présent, provient de 
Pobjet. Celui-ci agit par la forme, qui est de soi universelle, et 
ne peut, de ce fait, faire connaitre le singulier. La connaissance 
de la matiére que comporte celle de la forme, n’est qu'une con- 
naissance universelle. L’ame unie au corps ne connait pas directe- 
ment le singulier par son intellect, mais seulement par les sens. 
Indirectement cependant et par une certaine réflexion, [intellect 
lui-méme connait le singulier, parce que de la connaissance de son 
objet propre, l’universel, il vient par un certain retour, 4 la con- 
naissance de son acte; de celui-ci il fait retour sur l’espéce; de 
celle-ci il se porte a la connaissance du phantasme, et ainsi, par 
le phantasme, il connait le singulier.° En d’autres termes, cette 
connaissance n’est qu’indirecte parce qu’elle n’est pas l’effet propre 
de la forme. La causalité de celle-ci se termine, pour ce qui est 
de l’intellect, 4 la connaissance de la forme. Mais a coté de la ligne 
de la causalité formelle, il y a la ligne de la causalité efficiente. 
Elle consiste dans cet ébranlement qui part de l’objet et atteint 
Vintellect par le moyen de Vintellect agent. L’acte cognitif refait 
ce chemin 4 rebours et reflue vers son point de départ, le singulier. 
Cette continuité percue par l’intellect suffit 4 celui-ci pour se servir 
des singuliers et en former des propositions et des syllogismes a 
sujets singuliers. 

Cette connaissance indirecte n’est point le fait de la cogitative 
sous l’empire de l’intellect. Elle n’est point attribuée a Y intellect, 
mais elle est son acte a lui, etiam per intellectum qui organo non 
utitur. L’organe corporel et le phantasme sont connus indirecte- 
ment, l’intellection les dépasse et atteint le singulier lui-méme. 
Le De Veritate ajoute 4 cette premiere fagon pour I intellect de se 
méler au singulier une seconde qui a son principe dans cette 
maitrise que l’intellect exerce sur les puissances inférieures, et, en 
particulier, sur la cogitative ou raison particuliére.* 

Mais il est clair que cette emprise de l’intellect sur les singuliers 


29. In IV Sent., d. 50, q. 1, a. 3. 
30. De Ver., q. 10, a. 5. 
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n’est pas convertible avec l’intellection indirecte qui s’opére par 
le retour de intellect sur le processus de la connaissance directe. 
Ce n’est la qu’un art de se conduire, une science pratique, alors 
que celle-ci est d’ordre spéculatif. La connaissance réflexive ne 
met pas seulement l’intellect en contact avec les singuliers, elle met 
Vintellection elle-méme en contact avec les phantasmes, et par leur 
moyen avec le singulier. Le texte du Philosophe, “les phantasmes 
sont 4 notre intellect comme les sensibles aux sens” comme les 
couleurs a la vue, donne a l’Aquinate l’occasion de préciser 
sa pensée.** Mais aussitot il note cette différence essentielle: l’espéce 
sensible provient de la chose comme d’un objet de connaissance et 
cause une connaissance directe de cette chose, tandis que |’espéce 
intellectuelle n’est point abstraite du phantasme comme d’un objet 
de connaissance mais comme d’un moyen de connaissance. Tout 
comme l’oeil ne voit pas, dans l'image réfléchie dans le miroir, un 
objet 4 voir mais la ressemblance méme de lobjet, ainsi l’espéce 
intelligible ne fait point connaitre directement le phantasme mais 
la chose de ce phantasme. Le phantasme n’est objet que d’intellec- 
tion indirecte. A plus forte raison, le singulier qu'il représente. 
Mais de méme que l’oeil par la similitude regue acquiert non 
seulement la vision directe de l’objet réfléchi dans le miroir mais 
voit aussi, par un certain renversement, l’image réfléchie dans le 
miroir, ainsi intellect, par l’espéce intelligible recue du phantasme, 
se porte sur le phantasme et en tire une certaine connaissance du 
singulier, par le fait d’un certain contact de intellect et de l’imagi- 
nation. Rien n’insinue une postériorité de temps de l’intellection 
indirecte sur V’intellection directe. Il y a un seul acte mais deux 
termes: l’un direct, l’universel, l’autre indirect, le singulier. Les 
deux termes sont atteints par le moyen d’une méme espéce intel- 
ligible. 

La Questio disputata de anima note simultanément l’atteinte du 
singulier lui-méme par J’intellect, lintervention obligée de la 
cogitative et de l’imagination et le fait que cette intellection in- 
directe fait partie intégrante de l’intellection directe de l’universel.** 
Mais c’est la Somme théologique qui met le mieux en lumiére 
Punité de cet acte qui appréhende directement l’universel et in- 
directement le singulier. La preuve de l’existence d’une intellection 
indirecte du singulier, c’est la nécessité méme de la conversion de 


31. De Ver., q. 2, a. 6. 
32. Ibid. 
33. Quaest. disp. de anima, a. 20. 
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Yintellect agent sur les phantasmes pour I’intellection directe de 
Yuniversel, alors méme que, grace 4 une opération précédente, 
Yintellect possible est déja en possession d’une espéce intelligible. 
Par cette espéce intelligible il connait alors directement l’universel 
et indirectement le singulier: “sic igitur ipsum universale per 
speciem intelligibilem directe intelligit; indirecte autem singularia, 
quorum sunt phantasmata.”** Ces textes s’éclairent par les explica- 
tions données aux questions 85 et 84 auxquelles la question 86 nous 
renvoie. Ce qui nécessite cette conversion actuelle vers les 
phantasmes, c’est que J intellect humain n’est pas Tintellect 
platonicien. Son objet n’est pas séparé de la matiére, il est dans 
la matiére et doit en étre abstrait. Comme cet objet ne peut par- 
venir de lui-méme jusqu’a [intellect humain, celui-ci devra aller 
vers lui pour lilluminer et labstraire, c’est-a-dire, porter sa con- 
sidération sur les natures exprimées dans les espéces sensibles sans 
considérer leurs conditions individuantes.*® 

Le commentaire sur le De Anima insiste sur le fait que lintellec- 
tion indirecte est l’oeuvre de l’intellect, non des sens. Commentant 
un texte d’Aristote fameux par sa difficulté, saint Thomas explique 
que des objets différents requiérent deux facultés différentes, s'il 
s'agit de connaissance directe, ou seulement deux attitudes de la 
méme faculté, si la connaissance indirecte entre en jeu. S’il s’agit 
de connaissance directe, il est clair que l’4me connait la chair et 
le singulier par les sens, et essence de la chair et l’universel par 
Vintellect. Mais il y a une autre maniére de connaitre la chair et 
essence de la chair, comme aussi de connaitre le singulier et 
Yuniversel. Cest le fait d’une méme puissance autrement disposée. 
Cela est manifeste pour le cas ot l’universel est comparé au singulier, 
car une méme puissance doit connaitre et comparer. Dans son 
développement direct, l’intellect connait l’universel, dans son re- 
ploiement sur lui-méme, le singulier.** 

Le Docteur Angélique ne s’est pas attardé a dire si cette intel- 
lection indirecte du singulier constitue un méme acte avec l’intel- 
lection directe de l’universel ou bien si ce sont deux actes paral- 
léles. Comme cette réflexion par laquelle Vintellect connait in- 
directement le singulier matériel ne semble que |’un de ces cas dans 
lesquels une puissance se connait dans ses actes et connait les con- 
ditions d’existence de ses actes, on peut escompter recevoir quelque 


34. Sum. Theol., P. I, q. 85, a. 1. 
35. Ibid., ad 3um, 4um et 5um; q. 84, a. 7; ibid., ad lum. 
36. Ill de Anima, lect. 8, n. 711-714. 
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lumiére des textes traitant de la connaissance indirecte de l’4me dans 
son opération. Mais les textes ne sont pas concordants. Les uns 
disent que c’est une seule opération: eadem operatione intelligo in- 
telligible et imtelligo me intelligere.** D/’autres faisant appel a la 
théorie de la distinction des actes par leur objet, ou 4 l’imperfection 
de intellect, y voient deux actes numériquement distincts: sunt 
diversi actus in numero quo intelligit actum illius sub ratione actus.** 
Alius est actus quo intellectus intelligit lapidem, et alius actus quo 
intelligit se intelligere lapidem.*® Mais c’est 1a un détail secondaire 
qui ne change rien au rapport de l’intellection directe de luniversel 
et de l’intellection indirecte du singulier. 

Telle est Pintellection indirecte du singulier que nous lisons dans 
les textes du Docteur Angélique. Nous n’en avons pas caché la 
richesse, encore que nous ne croyons pas l’avoir épuisée, ni n’avons 
cherché 4 en accentuer les points obscurs. Pourquoi les franciscains 
de la fin du XIIle siécle en dénoncérent-ils avec insistance les 
points faibles et ne semblérent point en percevoir les points forts, 
c’est ce que nous essaierons d’expliquer dans le chapitre suivant. 
Montrons pourtant, par l’exemple d’Henri de Gand, que l’on pouvait 
encore, autour de 1280, soutenir l’intellection indirecte 4 la suite 
d’Avicenne et d’Averroés sans se croire suspects dans la foi. 

Le passage de I’intellection indirecte du singulier selon saint 
Thomas a l’intellection indirecte soutenue par Duns Scot ne va pas 
sans quelque surprise. On a l’inpression de se mouvoir dans un 
autre ordre d’idées, bien que l’un et l’autre suivent la solution 
d’Aristote. La continuité historique reparait si lon se souvient 
que dans l’intervalle l’aristotelisme a subi la retouche d’Henri de 
Gand. S'il est vrai, ainsi qu’il le semble a Jean Paulus, que l’essentiel 
de la tache de Scot consiste, sur chaque question, 4 adopter le point 
de départ choisi par Henri, pour progresser de 1a vers une posi- 
tion plus avancée et plus sire que celle du maitre belge,*° c’est 
une excellente hypothése de travail que de se demander si Henri 
n’aurait pas rempli, entre les deux maitres, le rdle d’intermédiaire 
par ot le Docteur Solennel semble se signaler surtout 4 lattention 
de Vhistorien.*t Or, l’on remarque au premier coup d’oeil que la 
position du maitre gantois est virtuellement double et refléte les 


37. In I Sent., d. 1, q. 2, a. 1, ad 2um. 

38. Ibid., d. 17, q. 1, a. 5, ad 4um. 

39. Sum. Theol., P. 1, q. 87, a. 3, ad 2um. 

40. Jean Paulus, Henri de Gand, essai sur les tendances de sa métaphysique 
ae 393. 

41. Id., Ibid., p. 394. 
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deux sources de sa pensée sur l’intellection indirecte du singulier 
matériel. 

Le Quodlibet IV expose la théorie de l’abstraction, en insistant, 
comme I’avaient fait Jean de La Rochelle et saint Thomas, sur 
Videntité de l’objet du sens particulier, de l’imaginative et de Vin- 
tellect. Ainsi, l‘objet de la vue, c’est le singulier extérieur, en tant 
que présent; l’objet de l’imaginative, c’est le singulier mais en tant 
qu’absent et n’ayant qu’un étre intentionnel dans |’4me; l’objet de 
Yintellect, c’est ce méme singulier sous la raison de l’universel saisi 
dans le phantasme sans aucune espéce impresse.** Ou en fait en- 
suite l’application a lintellection indirecte du singulier en se 
réclamant du commentaire d’Averroés sur le III de Anima. 
Directement et per se l’intellect ne peut connaitre que l’universel 
abstrait du phantasme. Indirectment et comme par une certaine 
réflexion, l’intellect connait le singulier par une certaine disposition 
qu’ ’Aristote et Averroés comparent a4 une spirale, tandis que la con- 
naissance directe est assimilée 4 la que droite. Comment cela se 
fait-il, il n’est pas aisé de le dire. On peut le conjecturer de ce 
que dit Aristote. On concoit, en effet, la ligne réflexe dans une 
spire comme une ligne qui relie directement un point a un autre, 
et qui, en se recourbant, réunit le point d’arrivée au point de départ. 
De la sorte, ce qui est double pour la raison est unique dans la réal- 
ité. Anisi, dans Ja ligne droite selon laquelle l’intellect saisi l'univer- 
sel, il y a un point initial qui est le singulier présent dans le phan- 
tasme et un point final qui est l’universel abstrait. Puisque l’intellec- 
tion du singulier se fait 4 la fagon d’une ligne réfléchie, il faut qu’il 
y ait un retour de l’universel vers le phantasme, en réduisant |’un 
et l’autre a ce qui est un dans la réalité, de sorte que l’universel soit 
dans le singulier. De la sorte lintellect appréhende une premiére 
fois l’universel par les sens en l’abstrayant de lui comme de son 
objet, et une seconde fois, en réduisant l’universel abstrait au 
singulier. Et ainsi, comme le dit le Philosophe, lintellect appré- 
hende les espéces intelligibles dans les | phantasmes en appréhendant 
objectivement les phantasmes eux-mémes. 48 Les especes univer- 
selles intelligibles se comportent 4 l’égard de T’intellect et des 
phantasmes comme image sensible de la couleur se comportent 
a l’égard de l’oeil et de l’objet extérieur, avec cette différence que 
Voeil ne voit pas l’espéce sensible de la couleur alors que l’intellect 
saisit directment l’espéce intelligible en l’abstrayant du phantasme 


42. Magistri Henrici a Gandavo, Aurea Quodlibeta, Quodl. IV, q. 21, f. 200 rv. 
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et, indirectment, le phantasme. Mais l’oeil ne saisit pas l’espéce 
sensible de la couleur. L’espécee intelligible est objet, alors que 
lespéce sensible n’est que moyen de connaissance. Puisque les 
singuliers sont d’une certaine fagon dans les phantasmes, en con- 
naissant indirectement les phantasmes, l’intellect connait indirecte- 
ment les singuliers eux-méme. Connaitre le singulier par l’intelli- 
gence et le connaitre par l’imagination ne différent qu’en ceci que 
imagination est mue par une espéce singuliére impresse alors que 
Vintellect est mu par une espéce universelle expresse.™ 

A cette théorie de linteilection indirecte du singulier inspirée 
d’Averroés qui rappelle nettement celle de saint Thomas, Henri 
en ajoute une autre inspirée d’Avicenne, en étroite dépendance 
de sa théorie de l’individuation. Pour Henri, en effet, cette in- 
dividuation est “une détermination ultime a peine analysable et 
liée au fait de subsister: secondairement, c’est une double négation 
qui écarte du suppot, d’une part, lidentité avec d’autres suppots 
du méme type, et d’autre part, la division interne que tolére 
Vessence intelligible.”** Mais si les individus sont constitués par 
la réalité de leur subsistence, ce n’est point ainsi que nous les 
connaissons. Avec Avicenne il faut en effet distinguer l’orde con- 
stitutif des choses et la connaissance que nous en avons. L’in- 
dividuation, quoique certaine, est difficilement pénétrable par 
notre intellect. Nous ne pouvons l’atteindre directement mais 
seulement indirectement, comme l’explique Aristote. Dans la 
ligne droite, en effet, l’intellect connait l’essence comme telle, 
de facon universelle, ou comme indifférente a luniversel et au par- 
ticulier. Elle est abstraite et dépouillée de tout accident. Mais 
dans la ligne réflexe, notre intellect connait Vindividuation de 
l’essence, sa diversification, par le moyen de ce qu’Avicenne appelle 
les accidents adventices, adventitia accidentia sorte de modes ou 
dispositions de l’essence, mais non de véritables accidents. Nous 
arrivons ainsi 4 décrire les individus spirituels par les attributs de 
subsistants et de suppots, les individus corporels, par la matiére et 
la quantité. Mais ces déterminations mémes échappent au grand 
nombre. Ils recourent alors aux propriétés que les logiciens ap- 
pellent les principes individuants, qui ne se rencontrent jamais tous 
a la fois dans différents sujets.** C’est donc sans aucun changement 
réel que l’universel fait connaitre indirectment le singulier. Bien 
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plus (immo quod plus est) la connaissance du singulier n ’ajoute a 
la connaissance de l’universel que le rapport 4 un singulier déter- 
miné et la négation qui le limite 4 tel singulier déterminé.** 
Duns Scot empruntera 4 Henri de Gand cette double explication 
de l'intellection indirecte proposée par Aristote. I] mentionnera 
4 peine l’intellection selon le mode réflexe d’Averroés et developpera 
4 loisir le mode avicennien.et en fera ce qu'il appellera une intel- 
lection par mode de concepts composés. Il la proposera comme 
étant l’intellection du singulier qui convient a l'état présent alors 
que, de droit, le mode d’intellection qui convient au singulier comme 
tel, c’est Vintellection directe, aussi bien intuitive qu’abstractive. 
En somme, Duns Scot adoptera la théorie henricienne de la con- 
naissance du singulier en autant que sa propre métaphysique le lui 
permettra. Mais entre Duns Scot et Henri le probleme de la con- 
naissance du singulier aura parcouru une étape nouvelle, celle de 
la connaissance directe proposée par l’école franciscaine du dernier 
quart du siécle. La question y aura gagné en complexité et l’axe 
de la discussion ne sera plus exactement le méme. Alors que l’intel- 
lection indirecte n’était qu’une résultante de la théorie aristotéli- 
cienne de |’abstraction, l’intellection directe se transformera gradu- 
ellement en une théorie de intuition du singulier et de l’existant 
pour devenit le point de départ d’une nouvelle théorie de la con- 
naissance qui produira ses fruits avec Guillaume d’Ockham. 


II. De Rocer Bacon A Vira pu Four: L’INTELLECTION DIRECTE 


Une enquéte rapide nous a fait constater que l’intellection in- 
directe du singulier matériel était une doctrine commune chez les 
maitres franciscains de la premiére génération. Ils l’ont empruntée 
a Aristote par l’intermédiaire d’Avicenne et d’Averroés. Leur 
pensée est quelque peu occasionnelle et hésitante, mais il semble 
qu’on- en formule l’essentiel en disant que le contenu formel de la 
connaissance du singulier matériel est certes l’universel, mais que 
lobjet connu est le /singulier méme qui tombe sous la sensation. 
On tient pour assuré le fait de intellection du singulier mais on 
ne s’avise pas des difficulté que peut soulever le caractére universel 
du concept dans lequel il est connu. 


A cette position commune autour de 1250 saint Thomas d’Aquin 
apporte des développements systématiques et intégre le tout 
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dans une théorie plus strictement aristotélicienne de la connaissance 
tandis qu’ Henri de Gand s’en tient de plus prés 4 la lettre 
d’Avicenne et d’Averroés. Chez tous ces auteurs, l’intellection 
directe n’est pas réfutée mais bien plutét ignorée. L/intellection 
indirecte est sans doute un minimum mais, 4 tout prendre, un 
minimum convenant a homme tel qu’Aristote le décrit. 

Mais alors que l’intellection indirecte se cristallise en formules 
scolaires, une autre théorie se dresse contre elle sans que rien 
apparemment ne l’ait fait prévoir. Elle trouve une faveur générale 
chez les maitres franciscains qui occupent la scéne universitaire 
entre 1275 et 1300. Bien plus, alors que lintellection indirecte 
s’était implantée pacifiquement, l’ampleur des questions que lon 
consacre désormais 4 lintellection du singulier matériel, la vivacité 
de la discussion témoignent qu’un débat d’importance se livre 
désormais qui semble engager toute une métaphysique. Certes les 
positions des maitres franciscains ne sont point imterchangeables 
mais l’opposition 4 la solution thomiste identifiée désormais a 
celle d’Aristote est un trait saillant a tel point que le P. Simonin, 
O.P. croit pouvoir écrire: “Sans doute tous les maitres franciscains 
que nous avons étudiés s’unissent pour soutenir une conclusion 
commune, [intellection humaine peut atteindre directement le 
singulier, conclusion dont d’ailleurs la caractéristique la plus évi- 
dente parait bien étre son opposition a la solution adoptée par 
saint Thomas d’Aquin.’’** 

Ce serait pourtant fausser la perspective historique que de voir 
dans lopposition au thomisme le facteur déterminant de cette 
orientation nouvelle. Le thomisme fut englobé dans la réaction 
générale contre l’hégémonie que l’aristotélisme envahissant menagait 
de faire régner sur les esprits. L’opposition au thomisme est visible 
4 l’oeil nu dans les textes que nous étudierons, mais elle est second- 
aire si on la compare a |’ampleur de la critique de l’aristotélisme 
comme tel. Celui-ci y est qualifié de philosophie paienne, de 
philosophie opposée a la doctrine catholique et augustinienne. Le 
point crucial qui provoqua l’opposition a Tintellection indirecte 
dont la cause est, dans Pesprit de ses contradicteurs, identifiée 
avec celle de l’aristotélisme, c’est, ce nous semble, l’application de 
la théorie aristotélicienne de la non-intelligibilité du singulier 
matériel 4 la science de Dieu, comme 4 celle des anges et des ames 


48. H. D. Simonin, O.P., “La connaissance humaine des singuliers matériels 
d’aprés les maitres franciscains de la fin du XIIle siécle,” dans Mélanges Mandonnet, 
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humaines séparées du corps. Au nom des principes aristotéliciens, 
les philosophes arabes avaient nié la science divine des étres par- 
ticuliers. Les théologiens dénoncérent ces erreurs ainsi qu’en 
témoignent les condamnations parisiennes du 7 mars 1277. L/intel- 
lection indirecte du singulier n’y est pas censurée, il est vrai, mais, 
comme elle a des principes communs avec les erreurs condamnées, 
elle devenait désormais suspecte parce qu’occasion d’erreur dans la 
foi.*® 

Ces applications de ’intellection indirecte a la théologie avaient 
d’ailleurs été dénoncées de bonne heure par les théologiens mémes 
qui se firent les introducteurs d’Aristote en théologie. Déja Guil- 
laume d’Auvergne montrait dans Avicenne le parrain de cette doc- 
trine. A vrai dire, l’évéque de Paris ne mentionne pas expres- 
sément le nom d’Avicenne dans ce cas précis mais use du qualifi- 
catif général de partisans d Aristote: sequaces Aristotelis mais, re- 
marque R. de Vaux, “comme Avicenne est plus souvent cité a 
lui seul que tous les autres arabes réunis, on peut conclure de cette 
enquéte que le principal représentant de la philosophie et de la 
pensée arabe, au regard de Guillaume d’Auvergne, c’est Avicenne.””*° 
Guillaume signale les applications de l’intellection indirecte 4 la 
science que les ames séparées ont de Dieu, mais le principe général 
en cause est la théorie générale de la non-connaissance des singuliers 
matériels par les intelligences.** Les textes cités par R. de Vaux 
montrent a |’évidence la paternité avicennienne de cette doctrine. 
Celle-ci n’est pas cependant le fait du seul Avicenne. Gilles de 
Rome dans sa collection des erreurs des philosophes reléve la néga- 
tion de la science divine des singuliers aussi bien chez Averroés et 
Algazel que chez Avicenne.™ 


Dans quelle mesure ces erreurs étaient-elles soutenues par les 
arabisants de Paris? Une enquéte générale permettrait seule de 
le préciser. Quelle était l’opinion personnelle du plus en vue des 
averroistes parisiens? Siger de Brabant a-t-il varié sur ce point 
comme apparemment sur d’autres? Nous ne saurions le dire, ne 
pouvant étudier la connaissance du singulier que dans le De Anima 
474°.7 9° > 8 ¢ 
édité par Van Steenberghen, ouvrage d’ailleurs dont l’authenticité 
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ne semble pas définitivement établie, ni la date de composition 
assurée. I] n’en est pas moins intéressant de noter que le texte que 
nous avons sous les yeux maintient le caractére formellement intel- 
lectuel de la connaissance humaine du singulier matériel avec une 
netteté qui nous semble vouloir récuser toute interprétation res- 
trictive.”* 

L’opposition se basa d’abord sur des raisons théologiques. Elle 
fut motivée par le caractére fortement négatif que revétait l’intel- 
lection indirecte chez ses promoteurs les plus marquants. Saint 
Bonaventure, dans le texte occasionnel qu’il consacre a cette ques- 
tion, semble nier sans plus l’intellection méme indirecte du singulier 
matériel. Si saint Thomas lui-méme, dans les questions ou il traite 
express¢ément de l’intellection humaine du singulier matériel dis- 
tingue soigneusement entre |’intellection indirecte qu’il propose et 
Yintellection directe qu’il récuse, si méme il note que cette intel- 
lection indirecte est un acte intelligence ou, 4 tout le moins, un 
acte humain qui est fait d’intellection et de sensation, il n’en a pas 
moins semé tout au long de ses ouvrages des textes fort nets qui, 
pris a la lettre ou du moins isoles du contexte géneral, nient pure- 
ment et simplement la possibilité de l’intellection humaine du singu- 
lier matériel au nom des principes les plus fondamentaux et les plus 
caractéristiques de la psychologie thomiste de la connaissance. 

Ce cété négatif de lintellection indirecte proposée par la Docteur 
Angélique a vivement frappé l’esprit de ses adversaires. Si des 
études récentes invitent 4 penser que le cété positif de lintellection 
indirecte de lAquinate n’a été saisi, sinon sous son vrai jour, du 
moins dans sa pleine signification, qu’en ces derniéres années, il 
est manifeste que les franciscains du dernier quart du XIlle siécle 
ne se sont pas livrés a ces raffinements d’exégése, sans que l’on doive 
leur imputer, pour autant, d’avoir délibérément fermé les yeux sur 
d’autres textes non sujets 4 suspicion. Nos soucis d’exactitude 
historique n’ont pas été ceux du moyen age. Les textes qu’ils 
citent illustrent la pensée d’un auteur plus qu’ils ne |’établissent. 
Pour les critiques franciscains, l’intellection du singulier matériel 
est gravement sinon radicalement compromise par les principes 
qui la commandent. En tant qu’intellection, elle n’est qu’une 
solution verbale en désaccord avec les principes mémes de [’aristo- 
télisme thomiste de la connaissance. IIs ont cru nécessaire, 4 l’en- 
contre de ces négations ou de ces minimisations, d’affirmer avec 
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emphase le caractére intellectuel de la connaissance humaine du 
singulier matériel, et cela au nom tant de la théologie que de cette 
philosophie que l’on qualifiera désormais du nom d’augustinienne 
et de l’expérience. 

A cette attitude de principe et a cette critique de l’intellection 
indirecte s’ajoutera bientot une doctrine positive sur le mode 
d’intellection du singuliér matériel. Les premiers essais furent 
forcément disparates, plus que ceux de lintellection indirecte. 
Ni Jean de la Rochelle, ni saint Thomas d’Aquin, ni Henri 
de Gand n’avaient eu 4 inventer leur théorie de l’intellection in- 
directe. Ils l’avaient recue toute faite d’Avicenne et d’Averroés. 
Les théoriciens de l’intellection directe seront forcés de faire oeuvre 
créatrice. Les tatonnement étaient inévitables. Ils le furent 
d’autant plus que la théorie aristotélicienne de la connaissance 
faisait partie intégrante de leur propre bagage philosophique, 4 
tout le moins de leur terminologie courante; théorie et terminologie 
qui ne pouvaient qu’étre une source supplémentaire de difficultés 
dans l’élaboration d’une théorie de ’intellection directe qui n’a pas 
de place dans l’aristotélisme. Ainsi, par exemple, la doctrine des 
espéces intelligibles ne pouvait sans une déformation profonde 
sadapter a l’intellection directe dont le propre, du moins quand 
elle se mue en intuition, est de rendre superflu tout le mécanisme 
de l’intellect agent tel qu’expliqué par Aristote. Ce ne sera d’ail- 
leurs que lorsque l’intellect agent et tout le mécanisme des expéces 
intelligibles auront été profondément altérés sinon jetés pardessus 
bord, que l’on arrivera 4 une théorie compléte et cohérente de 
Vintellection directe. L’intuition intellectuelle jouera alors dans 
la théorie de la connaissance un role primordial qui s’épanouira au 
XIVe siécle en une nouvelle critique de la connaissance. 

Pour établir le fait et’ le mode de lintellection indirecte du 
singulier matériel, les maitres franciscains puiseront a toutes les 
sources, principalement aux ouvrages de saint Augustin et d’Aris- 
tote. Avicenne sera utilisé de bonne heure, mais on ne pouvait en 
tirer que des arguments géneraux étant donnée sa doctrine formelle 
de l’intellection indirecte. Du moins ne manquera-t-on pas de se 
réclamer de sa doctrine de l’étre objet de l’intelligence. 

Pour histoire de la connaissance du singulier matériel dans 
Vécole franciscaine du dernier tiers du XIIIéme siécle, nous avons 
Yembarras du choix car les personnages de premier plan abondent 
et les textes sont accessibles grace aux éditions de Quaracchi. 
Comme le remarque Dom O. Lottin au sujet des controverses sur la 
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liberté: “les maitres franciscains occupent presque toute la scéne: 
Pierre de Falco, Jean Peckham, Guillaume de la Mare, Richard de 
Médiavilla, Roger Marston.”** Nous négligerons Pierre de Falco 
et méme Jean Peckham, quel qu’ait pu étre le réle de ce dernier 
dans l’opposition au thomisme. Les textes publiés ne contionnent 
rien de bien significatif sur la connaissance du singulier matériel. 
Nous ajouterons 4 cette liste les grands noms de Roger Bacon, de 
Matthieu d’Aquasparta, de Pierre de Jean Olivi dont les réles ont 
été éminents dans cette controverse. 

Tous ces personnages étant contemporains, nous suivrons dans 
notre exposé l’ordre chronologique des écrits que nous utiliserons. 
Cela nous fera assister d’ailleurs au développement historique de 
ces controverses. Roger Bacon fait figure de précurseur. Son 
dernier historien, le P. Théodore Crowley, O.F.M., partageant ici 
Popinion de P. Duhem, place la rédaction des Communia naturalia 
aprés 1268 et y voit, malgré leur état imparfait, la plus mitre 
expression de la pensée de Bacon sur beaucoup de problémes.® 
On y voit apparaitre une théorie de la connaissance du singulier 
qui redouble tout simplement la théorie aristotélicienne de Vintel- 
lection de Puniversel. On proteste contre ’hégémonie de Tuni- 
versel et fustige la sottise de ceux qui, pour quelques textes 
d’Aristote, adorent l’universel. Au contraire, la théologie, l’ex- 
périence et Aristote lui-méme bien entendu proclament la dignité 
suréminente de l’individu. Avec le Correctoire de Guillaume de 
la Mare saint Augustin entre en scéne. L’intellection indirecte est 
identifiée avec l’opinion thomiste et proclamée contraire 4 la foi, 
4 saint Augustin, a la philosophie et aux bonnes moeurs. La 
réplique du dominicain visera 4 l’apologie de saint Thomas qui s’est 
fait ici l’interpréte des philosophes. Le Correctoire représente la 
phase initiale des controverses et a été composé entre 1277 et 
1279.°%° Les Quaestiones disputatae de Cognitione Dei de Matthieu 
d’Aquasparta datant de la méme époque se livrent a la critique 
formelle de la philosophie thomiste et 4 l’élaboration d’une théorie 
de l’intellection directe inspirée de saint Augustin.” Le mouvement 


54. D. O. Lottin, Psychologie et morale au XIle et Xllle siécles, 1, 323. 
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se continue avec Pierre de Jean Olivi dont les Quaestiones Super 
Sententias ont été écrites avant 1282.58 Avec les Quaestiones de 
anima de Roger Marston écrites entre 1282 et 1284 nous sommes 
a l’acmé du conflit entre la philosophie paienne dAristote et la 
sagesse chrétienne de saint Augustin. Avec l’In Il Sententiarum 
de Richard de Middleton, postérieur 4 1282, nous revenons a une 
discussion plus sereine.® I] était réservé 4 Vital du Four de donner 
4 lintellection directe sa pleine signification philosophique et de 
baigner toute sa démonstration dans la psychologie de la connais- 
sance. Ses Questions disputées sur la connaissance attribuées depuis 
Wadding a Duns Scot et intégrées au De Rerum Principio mais 
enfin restituées 4 Vital par F. Delorme, O.F.M. sont vraisemblable- 
ment a situer entre 1289 et 1297. Ce sera pour Duns Scot, le 
nouveau chef de l’école franciscaine, le moment d’entrer en scéne, 
et de porter entre l’intellection indirecte de saint Thomas et l’intel- 
lection directe de ses confréres franciscains un jugement de Salo- 
mon, en attendant la revision du procés par un autre franciscain, 
Guillaume d’Ockham. Nous le verrons plus tard 4 l’oeuvre. 


La premiére place revient d’emblée 4 Roger Bacon. Ses vues sur 
universel et sur le singulier sont apocalyptiques et trahissent un 
mariage mal assorti entre la philosophie avicennienne de la nature et 
Yindividualisme du physicien, mais il a saisi l’intérét historique et 
philosophique de la question du singulier. 

A son avis, la question de la primauté de l’universel sur le 
singulier est un nid de difficultés dans l’étude de la logique, des 
sciences naturelles et de la métaphysique. Aucune question ne voit 
accumuler autant de citations contraires d’Aristote et d’Avicenne. 
Ce dernier fournit pourtant une clef de solution en distinguant entre 
la nature universelle et la nature particuliére. La nature universelle 
est une force qui régit l’univers, assure l’ordre général et la perfec- 
tion du tout.“ La nature particuliére veille au bien des espéces 
et des individus. Elle est double. La nature spécifique préside prin- 
cipalement au bien de l’espéce et secondairement a celui des in- 
dividus. La nature singuli¢re procure principalement le bien de 
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Vindividu et secondairement celui de l’espéce. Dans l’ordre de 
lopération et de l’exécution, l’universel Yemporte, mais l’individuel 
est premier dans l’ordre d’intention.*2 Un seul individu vaut plus 
que tous les universaux au monde. L/’universel n’étant que la res- 
semblance de plusieurs, l’individu a besoin de l’universel pour res- 
sembler aux autres individus, mais il a encore plus besoin de l’absolu 
et du fixe qui lui vient de la nature particuliére. Le singulier est 
donc plus noble que l’universel. L’expérience en témoigne: nous 
nous nourrissons et nous vétons de singuliers; les espéces et les 
genres n’engendrent que des monstres. L’individu n’est-il pas la 
substance premiére alors que l’universel n’est que la substance 
seconde. La théologie nous en assure également. Dieu n’a pas 
créé le monde pour ’homme universel mais pour des personnes 
singuliéres; il a racheté des individus et préparé pour eux sa gloire. 
Ii est donc manifeste que le particulier |’emporte sans comparaison 
sur l’universel.°* C’est donc de Vindividu qu'il faut partir pour 
déterminer l’ordre et l’excellence de toutes choses. 

Bacon constate pourtant que le “troupeau” des philosphes, totum 
vulgus, exalte l’universel 4 cause de quelques textes contraires 
d’Aristote. Les ignorants adorent les universaux parce qu’Aristote 
a dit qu’il sont toujours et partout, tandis que le singulier est seule- 
ment dans le temps et le lieu. Bacon se met donc en frais 
d’expliquer les textes du Philosophe et de les tourner en faveur de 
la primauté de l’individu sur P'universel. Puis vient la critique du 
principe d’individuation, probléme par excellence mais jamais résolu 
et toujours encombré de fausses solutions. Prétendre que l’espéce 
contient tout |’étre et toute la perfection des individus, c’est faire 
de l’individu un universel. 

D’aucuns recourent au mouvement ou a la potentialité, mais il est 
patent que le singulier a ses principes singuliers comme l’universel 
a ses principes universels.*” Si l’on vous demande les principes de 
Vindividu, demandez 4 votre tour ceux de l’universel. 

C’est donc une immense sottise que sette dispute autour de 
lindividuation. Il y en a une plus grande encore, c’est celle qui 
se livre au suject de la prédicabilité de Tuniversel a Pégard des 
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singuliers. Et Bacon d’exposer les cinq opinions en vogue en sus 
de celle de Platon qui ne trouve plus de défenseurs.® La cinquiéme 
opinion est celle-la méme que soutient Bacon: l’universel et le singu- 
lier existent aussi bien dans les choses que dans l’esprit. Des espéces 
universelles font connaitre Puniversel et des espéces singuliéres, le 
singulier.“° Si nous connaissons, en fait, l’universel avant le singu- 
lier, c’est que Vimperfection et la confusion de l’universel s’ac- 
cordent mieux avec l’imperfection de notre esprit qui va de l’im- 
parfait et du confus au parfait et au distinct. Une deuxiéme raison 
en est que l’espéce universelle s’imprimant 4 nouveau avec chaque 
espéce singuli¢re devient familiére a intellect.” 

Il est difficile de souhaiter un réalisme plus naif de la nature 
avicennienne lié 4 une apologie plus enthousiaste de la primauté du 
singulier. Si le réalisme de idee 4 la mode de Platon lui apparait 
digne de l’oubli dont il jouit auprés des modernes, le réalisme de la 
nature |’enchante, et la primauté du singulier y regoit presque un 
culte. Les formules baconiennes sur la théologie de l’individuel 
trouveront des échos chez Olivi et Marston. Les anathémes pro- 
noncés contre une théorie de l’individuation qui voudrait emmurer 
la perfection de l’individu dans celle de l’espéce trouveront leur 
équivalant dans l’aphorisme de Duns Scot sur J ’intelligibilité 
éminente du singulier, tandis que les imprécations sur les sottises 
accumulées au sujet du principe d’individuation trouveront un 
écho chez Ockham qui pourtant pourchassera jusqu’a l’ombre du 
réalisme avicennien de la nature. 

Le Correctorium de Guillaume de la Mare dressant le catalogue 
des points controversés entre le thomisme et |’augustinisme nouveau 
consacre deux chapitres a la connaissance humaine du singulier, 
plus une partie d’une question consacrée 4 la mémoire. La position 
de l’auteur est simple. I] voit dans le texte de l’Aquinate la néga- 
tion pure et simple de lintellection de tout singulier matériel ou 
spirituel, individu ou simple événement. Cette doctrine est occasion 
d’erreur dans la foi; elle est contre saint Augustin, contre la 
philosophie; elle se fonde sur la fausse supposition de la nécessité 
des éspeces universelles pour toute intellection. 

L’auteur du Correctorium Corruptorii “quare”, répond que c’est 
la nier futilement l’enseignement de tous les philosophes.” 
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La seconde question généralise davantage, multiplie les argu- 
ments d’ordre philosophique et moral, et recourt méme 4 l’autorité 
d’Averroés.” 

Avec Matthieu d’Aquasparta, le probléme fait un grand pas. 
Notre auteur distingue entre le fait et le mode d’intellection du 
singulier, mais le probleme posé et auquel les arguments apportent 
une réponse directe, c’est le fait de Yintellection. Le fait se 
démontre facilement par une triple série de preuves tirées de la 
vérité de la foi, de l’autorité du précepte divin et de la force de 
argumentation. La détermination du mode est plus difficile et 
sujette aux opinions diverses des maitres. L’exposé de la position 
thomiste est excellent, mais cette opinion n’a pas lheur de con- 
vaincre Matthieu. Il lui semble peu intelligible que l’espéce uni- 
verselle puisse faire connaitre le singulier. Le phantasme n’est 
plus efficace, parce qu’il n’est intelligible qu’en puissance, et qu’il 
est hors de Vintellect. D’autre part un argument, dont la majeure 
serait fournie par l’intellect et la mineure par la cogitative, est 
chose inintelligible.* L’opinion de ceux qui proposent une in- 
tellection directe par l’espece méme qui sert 4 la connaissance de 
Puniversel n’est pas acceptable parce qu’une méme espéce ne peut 
étre 4 la fois abstraite des conditions individuantes et concrétées en 
elles.** On peut dés lors prévoir la sentence personnelle de Mat- 
thieu d’ Aquasparta: une intellection directe par des espéces singu- 
liéres qui font connaitre l’individu par ses conditions individuantes. 
De l’espéce intelligible du singulier et non pas directement du 
phantasme Vintellect tire une nouvelle espéce pour Puniversel.™ 

Pierre de Jean Olivi n’a pas, dans les question publi¢es par B. 
Jansen, de question spéciale sur la connaissance du singulier. Mais 
ce probléme affleure ci-et-la dans les questions connexes. Son 
opinion personnelle se cache souvent sous un terme impersonnel, 
mais la répétition de la méme doctrine en des endroits multiples 
nous permet d’y reconnaitre l’auteur lui-méme. L/intellection in- 
indirecte du singulier et la doctrine de intellect agent y sont pré- 
sentées comme étant celles d’Aristote, des cultores Aristotelis, des 
Aristotelici, des sequaces Aristotelis, des sequaces paganorum phil- 
osophorum, et sont condamnées comme opposées a la vérité catho- 
lique et a la doctrine de saint Augustin. 
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Dans la question la plus directe ou se demande si l’intellect pos- 
séde toutes les vertus des puissances sensibles: vue, ouie, etc. Les 
philosophes paiens eux-mémes ont connu cette vérité catholique 
que l’intellect humain n’est pas une faculté organique. Leurs dis- 
ciples en donnent cette raison que notre intellect n’a pour objet 
immeédiat que l’universel obtenu par abstraction des conditions sensi- 
bles. Il est donc en dehors du temps et de |’espace et au-dessus des 
organes corporels.** La conclusion est vraie et catholique, mais 
s’'appuie sur de faux présupposés. Le premier est que intellect 
n’ait, pour object direct et immédiat, que le seul universel. Le 
second, qu’un object sensible ne puisse étre l’objet immédiat d’un 
acte intellectuel. La troisiéme est que les espéces sensibles soient 
quantitatives et distinctes par le lieu qu’elles occuppent. La qua- 
triéme, enfin veut que l’espéce intellectuelle soit dépouillée des 
conditions particuliéres.” 

Ces propositions “erronées et dangereuses” ont été en effet 
réfutées 4 maintes reprises. Il est faux que l’objet direct de l’intel- 
lect soit seulement ce qui est simple et intellectuel, car tout l’étre 
est son objet. L’expérience prouve que nous connaissons intel- 
lectuellement méme les essences particuli¢res des choses par- 
ticuliéres.®° 

Olivi réprouve la doctrine des fervents d’Aristote qui tiennent 
que l’'ame ne se connait elle-méme que par retour sur les phan- 
tasmes.®* 

Cette élaboration des espéces intelligibles par Tintellect agent 
avait été expliquée 4 loisir un peu auparavant, au sujet de l’action 
des corps sur |’ame, et longuement refutée. 

A cette opinion des sectateurs d’ Aristote Olivi en ajoute d’autres 
et leur oppose l’opinionem Augustini quam et magni doctores 
secuti sunt, celle de la “colligantia’” des facultés. Nous ne le 
suivrons point dans sa démonstration et nous nous arréterons 4 
cette remarque générale peu banale qui rappelle R. Bacon: la foi 
catholique a horreur de ]’universel dans la création. 

Terminons enfin par ce trait qui ne laisse aucun doute sur l’in- 
dividualité de notre connaissance du singulier matériel: la con- 
naissance de l’individu est la similitude du singulier. Cela ne lui 
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vient pas de la matiére ou de la forme corporelle mais de son es- 
sence méme.** 


Olivi est peut-étre le critique de la psychologie aristotélicienne le 
plus vigoureux que le XIIle siécle ait connu. [| montre un progrés 
décidé dans le sens de la connaissance intuitive. Le nom n’ap- 
parait pas encore mais celui de puissance visuelle est appliqué 
Pintellect dans la question qui traite le plus directment de la con- 
naissance du singulier. Il combat ouvertement l’abstraction aris- 
totélicienne et affirme que la connaissance intellectuelle 4 cause de 
son object qui est tout |’étre, atteint le singulier. Les espéces uni- 
verselles sont tenues pour une absurdité. Avicenne n’est pas 
nommé, mais sa thése de l’objet de l’intelligence y est mise 4 profit 
en faveur de lintellection directe du singulier. 

La position de Roger Marston tient 4 la fois de celle de Matthieu 
d’Aquasparta et de celle de Pierre de Jean Olivi. Il semble que, 
pour lui, intellection directe et acte propre de intellect soient une 
méme chose. La conclusion des arguments opposés a l’intellection 
est toujours la négation radicale de toute intellection du singulier,* 
tandis que les arguments favorables concluent tantot 4 l’intellection 
en général et tantét a l’intellection directe.* L’expression per se 
semble désigner, non pas précisément un mode de cognoscibilité 
de l’objet ou un mode de connaissance opposé 4 l’intellection in- 
directe, mais un acte propre de l’intellect portant sur le singulier 
en lui-méme. Cette connaissance per se s'oppose soit 4 une con- 
naissance qui, étant le fait des sens ou de l’imagination, serait 
attribuée a Vintellect en vertu du lien qui lunit aux sens, soit 4 
une connaissance qui se ferait par le moyen de luniversel. 

Roger Marston expose longuement la théorie thomiste de l’intel- 
lection indirecte. Elle est séduisante selon la sagesse humaine, mais 
n’est pas totalement vraie. Ses déductions reposent sur une am- 
phibologie dans l’acception du mot immatériel.** Une méme espéce 
ne peut étre 4 la fois abstraite et concréte. Si donc, en tant 
qu’universelle, elle est abstraite de la matiére, elle ne peut conduire 
4 la connaissance du singulier qui est un concret de matiére, con- 
cretum materiae®* Roger tient donc que |’4me est vraiment in- 
formée par une espéce du singulier représentant la forme et la 
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matiére individuelles. Trois preuves fondées sur la vérité de la 
chose et de la parole, sur la valeur de la déduction et sur la nature 
de l’abstraction démontrent sa thése.** Pour Marston, il y a trois 
espéces différentes selon que l’on abstrait des accidents ou méme 
de la substance individuelle, ou que l’idée est élevée au rang d’uni- 
versel. Mais toujours la connaissance directe du singulier est 4 la 
base de la connaissance de |’universel.® 

Avec Richard de Middleton, les positions sont plus nuancées. 
Elles s ’expriment en un langage emprunté a Varistotelisme, langage 
qui est un piége pour le lecteur peu attentif 4 donner aux mots, 
non le sens d’Aristote ou de tel de ses commentateurs, mais celui 
que lui donne Richard lui-méme. Le P. Simonin® et le P. 
Hocedez™ le rapprochent de saint Thomas. Le premier se demande 
sil a compris ou s'il veut Vutiliser 4 son profit. Le second estime 
que “dans le probléme de la connaissance, il a délaissé la noétique 
séraphique pour se rallier a la théorie aristotélicienne” et que “bien 
qu'il ne se soit pas exprimé avec toute la netteté désirable dans sa 
thése sur la connaissance du singulier, cependant il n’a en aucune 
maniére ouvert la voie 4 Duns Scot.” Duns Scot, en effet, arrivera 
par une autre voie et a un terme nettement différent de celui de 
Richard. Il n’en est pas moins extrémement intéressant de con- 
stater le parallélisme évident qui régne entre le De Anima attribué 
4 Duns Scot et le texte de notre auteur. Nous n’en inférons pas 
une dépendance doctrinale formelle, car le sens des doctrines 
scotistes précicé a la lumiére des oeuvres certainement authentiques 
de Duns Scot est tout autre. Ce ne sont pas les analogies verbales 
qui importent mais celles des doctrines. 

Au lieu de rapprocher Richard de Middleton du Docteur 
angelique ou du Docteur subtil nous croyons plus éclairant de voir 
en lui un des personnages les plus caractéristiques de ce XIIle 
siécle finissant, ot l’augustinisme et |’aristotélisme régissent l’un sur 
autre. Richard a absorbé une part considérable de la psychologie 
aristotélicienne. La terminologie qu’il emploie est marquée de 
cette empreinte. Néanmoins, sous une écorce aristotélicienne, 
c’est une doctrine non-aristotélicienne qui se cache. II est plus 
prés d’Olivi que de Duns Scot ou de Saint Thomas. 
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Richard traite de la connaissance du singulier dans une question 
disputée (q. 43) et dans son Commentaire sur les Sentences. La 
question 43 nous étant inaccessible nous nous limiterons 4 ce dernier 
texte. 


En étendant notre enquéte aux questions paralléles portant sur 
la connaissance du singulier par Dieu, le Christ, les Anges, les ames 
séparées, nous sommes assurés de disposer d’une base suffisante 
pour y asseoir notre démonstration. 

La thése de notre auteur se developpe en trois étapes: 1°—nous 
connaissons intellectuellement le singulier aussi bien que l'universel; 
2°—Cette connaissance se fait par une méme espéce intelligible, 3°— 
La connaissance du singulier est postérieure 4 celle de l’universel. 

Les preuves sont simples et ne dépassent pas les lieux communs 
du temps. Ils sont tirés de la thése avicennienne de l’étre, objet 
de l intelligence, du fait que le singulier est object de la volonté et 
du fait des propositions dont le sujet est singulier. 

Une preuve cependant, si nous ne nous trompons, est carac- 
téristique de Richard. On la retrouve dans le De Anima attribué 
4 Duns Scot. Elle est tirée de la conscience de connaitre le singu- 
lier. Seule la faculté qui connait le singulier peut avoir la con- 
science de le connaitre, et seule aussi une faculté intellectuelle a ce 
pouvoir de réfléchir sur son acte pour en connaitre la nature. Puis 
donc que nous avons conscience de connaitre le singulier et 
que cette conscience ne peut étre le fait d’une faculté sensible, il 
faut attribuer et cette conscience et cette connaissance a l’intellect.* 


Un des arguments apportés en faveur de l’intellection du singulier 
montre la dépendance de Richard a légard d’Olivi. Crest celui 
qui fonde le caractére singulier de l’espéce intelligible sur le fait 
qu’elle est sans un sujet singulier.** Olivi, en effet, tient qu’une 
espéce universelle est chose impossible tant du fait de sa cause, qui 
est singuliére, que du fait du sujet qui la regoit. Une espéce intel- 
lectuelle ne peut pas étre plus universelle qu’une image sensible. 
Cest l’activité de l’intellect qui tirera de l’espéce intelligible singu- 
liére une connaissance universelle. Et c’est ce procédé que va nous 
expliquer la suite de la question. 

Pour Richard en effet, l’espéce intelligible est singuliére dans sa 
compréhension. C’est ce que l’on n’a pas remarqué et qui distingue 
essentiellement la théorie de la connaissance de Richard d’avec 
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celle d’Aristote. L’intellect agent de Richard n’imprime pas dans 
Vintellect possible une espéce universelle mais une espéce singuliére. 
Ce n’est qu’a la seconde étape que l’intellect connaitra d’abord ce 
que cette espéce contient d’universel. Comme le plus contient le 
moins, ainsi telle couleur contient la couleur. A la troisiéme étape 
Yintellect, complétant sa connaissance de l’espéce, connait le singu- 
lier comme tel.°* Et de méme que la couleur comme telle a une 
priorité de nature sur la couleur particuliére, ainsi, dans notre con- 
naissance, la connaissance de l’universel précéde celle du singulier.* 

Cette conclusion s’appuie encore sur ce fait que, dans la con- 
naissance, intellect passe de la puissance 4 l’acte, de V’imparfait 
au parfait. Il passe donc de la connaissance de l’universel a celle 
du singulier. Et c’est peut-étre parce que l’intellect ne connait le 
singulier qu’aprés avoir au préalable connu l’universel, que d’aucuns 
prétendent que !’on ne connait le singulier que par réflexion.*° 

La différence entre intellect agent et [intellect possible avait 
été établie deux questions auparavant. Ces deux puissances de 
lame ne sont point décrites comme des facultés mais plutot comme 
la double capacité, passive et active, de l’ame. Cette passivité est 
double. Elle indique la capacité de lame d’étre déterminée par 
lespéce intelligible et d’étre mise en état d’intellection actuelle. 
L’intellect agent, c’est la puissance active qu’a |’4me de rendre intel- 
ligible en acte ce qui ne [était qu’en puissance et de se mouvoir 
elle-méme d’une fagon intellectuelle.™” 

Liintellect agent est nécessaire pour la vision béatifique elle- 
méme. Il est alors cette activité propre de l’intellect que le “lumen 
gloriae” perfectionne.®® Les espéces intelligibles sont singuliéres. 
On ne les dit universelles qu’en ce sens que lintellect peut, de 
chacune d’elles, tirer une raison applicable a plusieurs. 


Ainsi donc la différence entre la solution de Richard de Middle- 
ton et celle de Matthieu d’Aquasparta n’est pas si grande que l’on 
pourrait penser d’abord. Pour Matthieu, on connait le singulier 
avant l’universel, et, pour Richard, luniversel est connu avant le 
singulier, mais tous deux admettent que l’universel est connu par 
le moyen de l’espéce intelligible singuliére. La nuance n’est qu’ac- 
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cidentelle et pour des raisons extrinséques 4 la théorie de l’abstrac- 
tion. L’hypothése du P. Simonin que Matthieu critique Richard’ 
nous parait peu fondeé. Le méme raisonnement vaudrait aussi bien 
pour Roger Marston, car le texte de Marston est paralléle a celui 
de Matthieu. L’hypothése de l’unité ou de la multiplicité des 
espéces était un lieu commun. Le méme probleme revient, et 
presque toujours en des termes identiques, chez Vital du Four 
comme dans le De Anima attribué 4 Duns Scot. 


Le Cardinal Vital du Four 


De Vital du Four nous n’étudierons que les questions sur la 
connaissance qui ont, depuis Wadding, figuré dans Vhéritage lit- 
téraire du Docteur Subtil et que le pére Ferd. Delorme, O.F.M., 
a restituées 4 Vital. Ces questions ont été écrites entre 1289 et 
1297, puisqu’on y connait le Quodlibet XIII dHenri de Gand et 
qu’Olivi, mort en 1298, réfute en appendice la critique que Vital 
fait de ses doctrines dans les questions IV et VI.*" 

Cette question de Vital sur la connaissance du singulier nous 
semble ce qui a été écrit de plus complet sur ce probleme au 
XIlle siécle et il ne faut pas s’étonner que les scotistes y aient 
puisé, depuis Wadding, la substance de leurs exposées. Duns Scot 
lui-méme ne sera pas si riche quant au mode de la connaissance in- 
tuitive du singulier. I] aura le mot, la définition technique, mais déja 
Vital a la chose. I] l’enchasse dans une analyse psychologique de 
la connaissance dont saint Thomas et Duns Scot pourraient avan- 
tageusement étoffer l’un son intellection indirecte, l’autre son in- 
tuition du singulier. 

La solution de Vital est d’un psychologue plus que d’un méta- 
physicien. On pourrait presque dire qu’elle est tout entiére in- 
spirée de cette remarque que |’Aquinate avait laissée incidemment 
tomber de sa plume que ce n’est point le sens ou l’intellect qui 
connait, mais homme par I’un et l’autre. 

Un premier article établit le rapport de la connaissance sensible 
avec la connaissance intellectuelle et établit que la connaissance ex- 
périmentale de l’existence actuelle de la chose est le fondement de 
toutes les autres connaissances et comme le germe, vis seminaria, 
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d’ou elles dériveront. L’entrée en matiére suffit 4 donner un apergu 
de l’ampleur de la démonstration.*” 

L’article II prouve le fait de Vintellection du singulier. Au 
préalable Vital distingue deux problémes provenant d’une double 
acception du singulier. Dans un premier sens, le singulier dit 
l’existence actuelle de quelque chose; dans le second, la différence 
individuelle comme telle.?”* 

D’un tournemain, Vital expédie le second cas. Or, c’est ce 
second cas qui fera |’objet principal de l’attention de Duns Scot, 
comme il avait fait celui de saint Thomas. Du coup, le probléme 
n’est plus le méme et les solutions ne sont plus directement com- 
parables. Des deux problémes que pose la connaissance du singu- 
lier, celui du fait de la connaissance du singulier, ou du lien qui 
relie V’intellect a lobjet singulier existant et celui du mode de 
représentation de l’individu sous sa raison propre de singulier, Vital 
élimine le dernier. Il l’expédie prestement: il est patent que les 
sens ne distinguent que les différences notables des qualités sensibles 
et que l’intellect n’y arrive guére que par raisonnement, tout comme 
il affirme que deux fruits dans un arbre ne voient pas le ciel sous 
le méme aspect.** 

Pour résoudre le probléme de la connaissance de l’existence ac- 
tuelle d’un objet sensible, Vital distingue deux modes, l’un expéri- 
mental, l’autre non expérimental. Rappelons-nous qu’il est déja 
admis, par l’article premier, que cette connaissance du singulier par 
‘ame est liée 4 la connaissance sensible de chacun des sens par- 
ticuliers. Cette connaissance sensible est organique, la connais- 
sance intellectuelle ne l’est pas.” 


Cela revient a dire que l’intellect appréhende tel blanc dans 
Yoeil, et non par Voeil, tel son dans Yoreille, mais non par l’oreille, 
en méme temps qu’il appréhende la sensation elle-méme.1 

L’appréhension de l’existence est une opération intellectuelle qui 
se termine dans lorgane méme. Vital le prouve par une profusion 
d’ arguments tirés de la présence de I’intellect dans les organes 
mémes pour les parfaire dans leur opération méme. Il est comme 


102. F. Delorme, O.F.M., Le Cardinal Vital du Four, ds. “Arch. d’Hist. doctr. 
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un premier moteur qui concourrt 4 l’operation de toutes les puis- 
sances cognitives.’” 

Ce qui distingue l’intelligence d’avec les sens, c’est l’universalité 
de son objet. Cela veut dire qu’elle peut connaitre un objet uni- 
versel, non qu’elle ne puisse connaitre un objet particulier. La 
ratio entis, qui est son objet, se trouve réalisée dans l’objet des sens. 
Lintellect atteint donc |’étre dans cet objet chaud pergu par le 
toucher. II se méle au chaud comme il se méle au toucher.’® 


Lintellect n’est pas seulement présent dans la sensation, il y est 
perfectif de la sensation de sorte que, de l’action du sens particulier 
et de lintellect, ne résulte qu’une seule action, comme de la vertu 
de la semence et de la chaleur solaire ne résulte qu’une seule crois- 
sance.'” 


Liintellect est capable de toute connaissance parce qu'il n’est 
limité a aucun genre particulier, mais dans l’acte méme de la sensa- 
tion sa capacité universelle est déterminée et appliquée a un objet 
particulier comme la vertu universelle du soleil est déterminée 
et particularisée par l’arbre sur lequel elle s’exerce."” 

Ainsi cette capacité universelle de Vintellect 4 Pégard de tout 
objet est 4 ce point déterminée qu’elle ne fait qu’un numérique- 
ment avec la sensation. On l’appelle plutot sensation qu’intellection, 
encore qu’il vali mieux donner a cette action qui reléve de deux 
causes, le nom de connaissance particuliére.* 


Aprés cette analyse dont nous ne retenons que le schéma, Vital 
ne sattarde guére 4 prouver que cette intellection n’est pas or- 
ganique, mais qu’elle atteint vraiment l’étre singulier et létre 
sensible.1!” 

Le mode de connaissance du singulier est l’objet d’une longue 
démonstration. Deux opinions qui professent l’intellection indirecte 
du singulier y sont d’abord exposées et réfutées. La premiére 
semble bien celle de saint Thomas, la deuxiéme évoque une doctrine 
qui n’est pas sans analogie avec celle de Duns Scot, bien que la 
raison donnée de la non-passivité de lintellect 4 Végard de la 
singularité ne soit pas celle de Scot. Vital reconnait qu’elles ont 
grand crédit dans les écoles: duae solemnes opiniones. Elles arrivent 
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a la méme conclusion par des voies différentes, mais s’entendent 
pour tenir que notre intellection n’est qu’indirecte et qu’elle se fait 
par une certaine ligne réflexe.™ 


Vital reprend plus au long l’exposé de l’intellection indirecte et 
du mécanisme de la connaissance qu’elle suppose: connaissance sen- 
sible, distinction des deux intellects, agent et possible, réflexion sur 
les phantasmes. Il semble concevoir cette réflexion comme une 
projection de l’universel sur le phantasme pour y constater |’identité 
réelle de l’objet exprimé universellement par l’intellect et singuliére- 
ment par le phantasme, en méme temps que le mode différent sous 
lequel il est conny par l’intellect et par P’imagination.*™* 

L’exposé a été loyal. Crest opinion d’hommes fameux, remar- 
que-t-il. La réfutation n’en est pas moins vive. Les épithétes de 
faux, d’hérétique, de déraisonnable, de contradictoire, ouvrent ou 
ferment les paragraphes. Ne nous y arrétons point mais notons 
seulement que, ce que Vital reproche a l’intellection indirecte, 
c’est de terminer la connaissance intellectuelle au phantasme et non 
au singulier dans sa réalité externe.’” 


Notre docteur en revient donc 4 sa position initiale: celle d’une 
connaissance intellectuelle qui, par le moyen de la sensation, atteint 
l’actualité méme de V’objet. Mais a la différence de la sensation, 
qui expérimente l’objet, intellect ne l’expérimente pas, il le connait 
sans plus.’*® 

Qu’est-ce donc que cette expérience ou connaissance expéri- 
mentale dont on nous parle? Notons d’abord que ces termes 
veulent marquer que l’intellect ne sort pas des sens mais connait 
en eux. Le sens, lui, s’étend jusqu’a l’objet. On pourrait penser 
ici 4 la doctrine inspirée de saint Augustin selon laquelle l’activité 
pure de l’intellect dans la connaissance l’empéche de subir l’action 
de l’objet tandis que l’organe le pourrait, doctrine brillamment 
soutenue 4 cette époque par Olivi. Celui-ci n’accorde a l’objet 
connu qu’une causalité terminative. Il est comme le sceau im- 
mobile qu’une cire vivante viendrait modeler pour le connaitre 
dans sa propre auto-détermination, comme la main explore un objet. 
Nous expérimentons, dans la sensation, deux causes, la faculté et 
objet. Celle-la est active, sort comme d’elle-méme pour tendre 
vers l’objet. Celui-ci, au contraire, semble agir sur nous et comme 
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pénétrer en nous. C'est pour n’avoir porté leur attention que sur 
ce dernier phénoméne et avoir négligé le premier que les disciples 
d’Aristote ont cru que les objets sont les causes de la sensation, 
alors qu’il y a moyen de faire place 4 l’une et 4 l’autre cause.*!* 

Tel est bien en effet la définition que Vital donne de cette con- 
naissance expérimentale qu’il accorde au sens et refuse 4 l’intellect.1* 

Pour exprimer cette dépendance de I’intellection du singulier 
vis-a-vis de la sensation, notre auteur recourt 4 une terminologie 
communément usitée, bien qu’avec des acceptions diverses. Cette 
intellection est une intellection per accidens du singulier, alors que 
la sensation est per se et plus immédiate.“® 

Cette sensation per se et cette intellection per accidens de Vexis- 
tence actuelle de l’objet ne font en réalité qu’une seule action totale 
dénommée sensation et non intellection. Les autres opérations 
auxquelles intellect se livre appartiennent a [intellect seul.’”° 

En conclusion, notre auteur explique l’ordre dans lequel se suc- 
cédent nos connaissances du singulier et de luniversel. La con- 
naissance du singulier vient d’abord, non point celle du singulier 
avec ces notes spécifiques ou individuelles, mais sous cet aspect 
d’un étre particulier existant, aliquid actu. Puis par les genres et 
les espéces se précise toujours davantage la nature de l’objet, tout 
comme la vue progresse dans la détermination de quelque chose 
qu'elle voit dans le lointain.*** 

Et si l’on objecte que le plus confus est connu le premier et que 
le plus confus est le plus universel, l’auteur répond que c’est bien 
ce qui arrive. Cette existence actuelle, bien que parfaitement singu- 
liére et nullement abstraite, est un tout confus par rapport aux 
autres notes singuli¢res d’animalité et d’humanité, par exemple, 
qu’elle contient, tout comme l’étre est une raison plus universelle 
et plus confuse par rapport a l’animalité et 4 ’humanité congues 
abstraitement.!”” 

Vient enfin le probléme de savoir si c’est de cette appréhension de 
l’existence actuelle que lintellect tire les autres connaissances plus 
déterminées au sujet de ce singulier, comme nous l’avons vu chez 
Matthieu d’Aquasparta, Roger Marston et Richard de Middleton 
ou bien si Vintellect les obtient directement de l’espéce sensible. 
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Une premiére explication sommaire, a la fin de la question I pourrait 
faire croire 4 la premiére hypothése, mais la conclusion de la ques- 
tion II, revenant sur le sujet, est plus explicite et permet de saisir 
les nuances de la pensée. L’auteur discute longuement la question 
de savoir si l’intellection du singulier, comme d’ailleurs l’intellection 
en général, requiert ou ne requiert pas des espéces intellectuelles. 
Il opte pour l’affirmative, mais notons bien que l’intellect agent qui 
imprime ces espéces n’est pas Vintellect agent d’Aristote qui n’a de 
puissance que pour l’universel. C’est Vintellect agent dont parlent 
communément les maitres franciscains de ce temps, l’intellect agent 
qui imprime dans l’intellect possible tant l’espéce du singulier que 
celle de l’universel. L’intellect agent est requis pour rendre l’objet 
présent a intellect possible sous une forme immatérielle ou in- 
telligible, sous la forme d‘espéces intelligibles. Les espéces in- 
telligibles sont encore requises pour tout objet absent, c’est-a-dire, 
autre que l’intellect lui-méme ou hors de lui.’ 

L’intellect agent abstrait, c’est-a-dire, pour parler comme Vital, 
collige tant l’espéce du singulier que celle de l’universel, soit dans 
l’acte méme par lequel il connait l’existence réelle de lobjet ac- 
tuellement percu par le sens particulier, soit par la connaissance 
qu'il a de l’espéce sensible présente dans le sens particulier, soit 
par celle qu’il a de l’espéce sensible exprimée dans l’imagination. 
Mais seule l’espéce par laquelle intellect agent imprime dans l’in- 
tellect la sensation elle-méme fait connaitre le singulier comme 
actuellement existant.'** 

A la lecture du texte il apparait clairement que c’est de la con- 
naissance de la sensation, de celle de l’espéce sensible, tant dans le 
sens particulier que dans l’imagination, que intellect tire, par voie 
de réflexion et de collation Yuniversel, tandis que le singulier est 
connu dans cette appréhension méme de la sensation ou de l’espéce 
sensible. La conclusion de la question I rend cette interprétation 
évidente.?” 

On a plus d’une fois rapproché la théorie de la connaissance 
du singulier soutenue par Richard de Middleton de celle de saint 
Thomas. Nous croyons plus fondé de comparer |’Aquinate avec 
Vital du Four lui-méme, malgré le critique que Vital fait de la 
solution thomiste. I] est vrai que nous supposons de ce thomisme 
une interprétation différente de celle que nous en donne Vital. 
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Celui-ci reproche vivement a l’intellection indirecte de ne pouvoir 
dépasser le phantasme dans le retour de [intellect vers le singulier. 
Lui-méme pourtant ne croit pas devoir dépasser la sensation comme 
telle. L’intellect percoit le singulier dans la sensation, tandis que 
la sensation atteint le singulier en lui-méme. En somme, ce qu'il 
veut ajouter au thomisme c’est la saisie de la sensation et de l’objet. 
Vital ne répugne méme pas a parler d’intellection indirecte et de 
sensation du singulier pour exprimer cette appréhension intellectuelle 
du singulier, pourvu que l’on note bien que c’est une sensation 
humaine, résultant de l’union substantielle du corps et de l’ame. Ce 
mode d’intellection de |’existence actuelle de la chose nous apparait 
donc comme le meilleur commentaire historique de ce mot que saint 
Thomas a semé ¢a et la au cours de ses ouvrages: c’est l’homme, 
non l’intellect et le sens, qui connait le singulier. 

Mais la se borne la ressemblance. Le point crucial qui distingue 
une solution présumée augustinienne d’une solution aristotélicienne 
de la connaissance du singulier, c’est le mode de représentation du 
singulier dans l'intellect. C’était le probleme que saint Thomas 
s’est cru obligé de résoudre par la négative au nom de ses théories 
aristotéliciennes de Vindividuation par la matiére, de l’abstraction 
des conditions matérielles et de l’objet de intellect. Vital au con- 
traire, comme tous les franciscains du dernier tiers du siécle que 
nous avons étudiés, admet la thése avicennienne de l’étre comme 
objet de lintellect et lintelligibilité de Pindividu comme tel, mais 
n’admet point l’abstraction proprement aristotélicienne. Son uni- 
versel, comme celui des autres maitres franciscains de cette €poque, 
est le résultat de la considération par l’intellect possible du singu- 
lier intellectuellement connu. Il est colligé et n’est point le 
produit d’une illumination dématérialisante. L’espéce intelligible 
universelle est le produit de l’activité de Vintellect possible. Elle 
n’est pas imprimeée dans intellect possible par l’intellect agent, 
mais exprimée par l’intellect possible en lui-méme. L/intellection 
universelle est donc nécessairement postérieure 4 [’intellection du 
singulier. Le point essentiel de la controverse est d’établir que 
Vintellect connait le singulier par l’universel ou bien Puniversel par 
le singulier. La premiere réponse est celle d’un aristotélicien, la 
seconde ne l’est point, quelque aristotélisant qu’il puisse étre par 
ailleurs. La connaissance du singulier joue dans cette théorie de 
la connaissance un role semblable 4 celui de luniversel dans un 
systéme aristotélicien. Pour Aristote, Puniversel est la clef de la 
science. Pour Vital, la connaissance sensible et intellectuelle du 
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singulier est comme le germe qui s’épanouira en connaissance scien- 
tifique. Il en donne une formule qui résume la pensée commune 
des augustinisants du dernier quart de siécle. Toute science 
débute par les sens. Dans le processus par lequel elle va des sens 
particuliers a l’imagination, elle est comme la graine qui s’enracine 
dans la terre. Quand elle parvient a l’intellect, elle est la tige qui 
s’élance du sol. Quand, par l’action de l’intellect, elle parvient a 
essence et 4 la cause, elle est un fruit mir.'** 

Ce qui caractérise Vital du Four, c’est d’avoir insisté plus que 
personne au moyen age, et méme peut étre de nos jours, sur 
Yunité de cette action complexe par laquelle nous connaissons le 
singulier par l’activité conjuguée de J’intellect et des sens. Plus 
que personne il a insisté sur le role perfectif de l’intellect dans la 
sensation et sur l’intime pénétration de l’activité intellectuelle dans 
activité sensible elle-méme. Il I’a fait avec une surabondance 
d’arguments tirés de l’unité substantielle de l’étre humain qui fait 
un singulier contraste avec les formules ambigués qui attiraient en 
ce moment sur Olivi les suspicions de ses confréres réunis en 
chapitre général a Strasbourg et devaient provoquer finalement les 
déclarations du concile de Vienne en Dauphiné, en 1311. Il prit 
d’ailleurs une part active aux controverses sur ce point, puisque la 
question IX du De rerum Principio a laquelle Vital nous renvoie 
fréquemment au cours méme de cette question sur la connaissance 
du singulier porte sur l’union substantielle de l’ame et du corps. 
Il argumente avec une telle insistance a partir de la doctrine de 
lame forme substantielle de ’homme en tant qu’intellective pour 
prouver l’intellection du singulier matériel, que l’on se prend 4 
douter qu’il ne paie cette élévation de la sensibilité par une im- 
mersion trop profonde de l’intellect dans le sensible. En tous cas, 
s'il est vrai, comme le veulent certains historiens, qu’un augustinisant 
est toujours quelque peu tributaire de l’isolement superbe dans 
lequel Platon tente de placer intellect a ’égard des sens, on devra 
convenir que Vital est sur ce point a l’antipode de |’augustinisme, 
bien qu’il soit éminemment augustinien par cette soif du concret 
et de |’expérimental qui, dans la théorie de la connaissance du singu- 
lier, caractérise ce groupe de maitres franciscains qui occupent la 
scéne universitaire pendant le dernier tiers du treiziéme siécle. 
Avec Duns Scot nous sommes 4 une nouveau tourant de lhis- 
toire de la connaissance intellectuelle du singulier matériel. 

Sa position est commandée par la discussion des méthodes de 
solution du probléme. Il est remarquable que le Docteur Subtil 
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n’élabore, dans sa réponse, aucune doctrine nouvelle. On peut 
trouver, chez ses prédécesseurs, chacune des conclusions parti- 
culiéres auxquelles il s’arréte. Ce qui caractérise la position scotiste, 
c’est de considérer le probléme d’un point de vue qui lui permet de 
distinguer les divers aspects techniques ou méthodologiques du 
probleme et d’accorder aux adversaires en présence leurs réclama- 
tions les plus essentielles tout en limitant ses concessions par une 
critique rigoureuse des arguments apportés. Il concéde aux augus- 
tinisants et aux aristotélisants ce 4 quoi ils tiennent la plus: aux 
premiers, l’intelligibilité absolue du singulier et le fait de Vintellec- 
tion du singulier en un concept autre que le concept universel de la 
nature; aux seconds, le caractére indirect de cette intellection et 
Puniversalité des concepts qui composent ce concept indirect du 
singulier déterminé. Mais en méme temps Scot reproche aux 
aristotélisants de s’appuyer sur une philosophie paienne trop étroite, 
parce qu’elle limite l’objet naturel de l’intellect humain 4 cela seul 
qu il peut atteindre pas ses seules forces, dans le temps présent. 
D’autre part, il fait grief aux augustinisants d’affirmer indiment de 
état preesent ce que la théologie nous enseigne sur létat futur 
de ’humanité, ou sur la science divine. 

A tout prendre, la position de Scot est une solution moyenne qui 
croit nécessaire de faire éclater des cadres aristotéliciens trop étroits 
mais n’estime pas accessible 4 la modeste condition présente le 
réve d’une intellection directe du singulier matériel. Le centre de 
perspective dans lequel se place résoliment le Docteur Subtil pour 
intégrer la connaissance du singulier matériel dans le cadre général 
de son systéme, c’est la distinction 4 établir entre Yordre absolu 
ou ordre des possibles et l’ordre contingent ou de l'état présent. 
Cette antithése marque le scotisme d’un coefficient propre mais 
dont il importe de définir exactement la portée, tout particuliére- 
ment pour la détermination de l’objet de Vintelligence a la double 
lumiére de la théologie et de la philosophie. Ce double theme 
de la connaissance intellectuelle du singulier matériel et de l’objet 
de lintelligence selon Duns Scot, fait ’objet d’un travail 4 paraitre 
prochainement. 
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DOES OCKHAM KNOW OF MATERIAL 
IMPLICATION? 


The present study has two main purposes. First, it will try to 
determine whether Ockham had any idea of material implication 
as understood by modern logicians; secondly, through the pertinent 
discussions, it will serve as a test for ascertaining whether certain 
recently discovered tracts on logic can be attributed to Ockham. 


In a previous article’ we showed that at least three systematical 
works on logic, or Summae of logic, are attributed in certain manu- 
scripts to Ockham. Let us briefly summarize the status quaestionis. 
There is no doubt that the famous Summa Logicae is a work of 
Ockham; its authenticity im toto and in its parts is well docu- 
mented. In the following discussions, this Summa will be called 
Si. A manuscript of Munich (Staatsbibliothek 1060) written in 
1348 attributes another Summa (S2) to Ockham. It is called by 
the author Elementarium, and by the scribe Tractatus medius 
logicae Ockham. Another manuscript, Assisi 690, written probably 
in the 14th century, also attributes a logic to Ockham. The scribe 
calls it Tractatus minor logicae Ockham (S3). All three Summae 
are distinct works. S1 is the longest, S3 the shortest. There is no 
question, however, of any one of the Summae being an abbreviation 
of another, but all three are independent, though related, treat- 
ments of the same subject. S2 seems to be closer to S3. All of 
these logics show characteristic features of Ockham’s teaching and 
arrangement of subject matter. Up to now, our study of these 
Summae has not showed any serious discrepancy between them, 
except perhaps one, which will be dealt with in this article, and, 
as we hope, explained in the course of our discussion. Thus we 
hope to shed new light on the problem of their authenticity; at 
the same time, we intend to determine whether an equivalent of 
the material implication of modern logicians is to be found in 
Ockham’s logic. 

In all three Summae there are two distinct places where informa- 
tion on our problem is to be found, viz., in the treatment of con- 
ditional propositions and of the consequentiae. 


1. “Three Sums of Logic attributed to William Ockham,” in Franciscan Studies 
XI (1951), 173-193. 
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OCKHAM AND MATERIAL IMPLICATION 


I. Own ConpirionaL Propositions 


According to medieval logic, hypothetical propositions in con- 
tradistinction to categorical propositions are understood as com- 
pound propositions, that is, as propositions which are composed of 
at least two categorical propositions. Usually five main subclasses 
of hypothetical propositions are enumerated, though as Ockham 
does not fail to emphasize, more can be adduced. There are the 
conditional, the copulative, the disjunctive, the temporal, and the 
causal propositions. In order to reach an exact understanding of 
the conditional proposition and the relation prevailing between its 
component parts, we shall deal first with the relations existing be- 
tween the parts of conjunctive, disjunctive, and causal propositions. 
This will be done by comparing the texts, especially of S1 and 82, 
since $3 has very little to say about the present matter. 

In order to make a more exact presentation of the following dis- 
cussions, we shall resort to the following symbols: 


Pp, q, t, s are symbols of propositions 
: is the symbol of “and” 
_— in front of, or above, another symbol is the symbol 


of negation 

Vv is the symbol of “or” 

f is the symbol of not specified implication (sequi- 
tur) 

ii is the symbol of material implication 

“iad is the symbol of strict implication 

= is the symbol of equivalence 

Imp is the symbol for “impossible that” 

Poss is the symbol for “possible that” 

Parentheses and brackets etc. are used to distinguish parts of 
complex expressions. 


A conjunctive or copulative proposition is composed of at least 
two categorical propositions linked up by the statement—connec- 
tive “and” (.). Necessary condition for such a proposition is the 
truth of all its parts. Hence, if (p . q) is true, then p is true and 
q is true. 

Therefore, inference from the whole copulative proposition to 
each part is valid, but not vice versa. Hence: 


(p-g fp or (p.q)Jq 
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The inverse inference from the part to the whole is incorrect. If 
one part of a copulative proposition is false the entire proposition 
is false. In other words (though it is not expressly stated in any 
of the pertinent texts of Ockham, but clearly hinted at) the falsity 
of one part is sufficient condition for the falsity of the whole 
proposition. Hence a copulative proposition is false, if either 


—ps—(p.q) 
or: —qJ—(p.q) 


From this, the famous so-called De Morgan Law is immediately 
deduced by Ockham: The contradictory opposite of a copulative 
proposition is an affirmative disjunctive proposition in which both 
parts of the former are denied. Hence we have the equivalence: 


- eos -or-@ 
S2 has nothing that is not in Si, but since S2 is not edited, 
the text of S2 (fol. 142 vb) we shall here present as proof of this: 


Copulativa est, quae componitur ex duabus categoricis mediante con- 
iunctione copulativa, ut: ‘Sortes currit et Plato disputat’. Et ad verita- 
tem ipsius requiritur, quod quaelibet pars eius categorica sit vera. Sic ad 
veritatem ipsius: ‘Sortes currit et Plato disputat’, requiritur, quod haec 
sit vera: ‘Sortes currit’, et similiter ista: ‘Plato disputat’. Unde, si 
aliqua pars est vera et alia sit falsa, tota copulativa est falsa. Et ideo 
contradictoria copulativae est disiunctiva composita ex contradictoriis 
partium copulativae seu aequipollens tali disiunctivae. Unde ista: 
‘Non: Sortes disputat et Plato currit’, aequipollet isti: ‘Sortes non dis- 
putat vel Plato non currit’. A copulativa ad utramque partem divisim 
est bona consequentia, sed non econverso. Sequitur enim: ‘Sortes est 
albus et musicus, ergo Sortes est albus’, et similiter: ‘ergo Sortes est 
musicus’. Sed a parte copulativae ad totam copulativam non valet con- 
sequentia, quia non sequitur: ‘Sortes non currit, ergo Sortes non currit 
et Plato non disputat’. 


A disjunctive proposition is composed of at least two categorical 
propositions linked up by the statement-connective “or” (v). Suf- 
ficient condition for its truth is the truth of at least one part. 
Hence, either part infers the whole proposition. Therefore, it 
follows: 


p J (pv q) andq J (pv q) 


The opposite inference, viz., from the whole to its parts, is not 
valid. 
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It is to be noted that S2 has here a definitely better wording than 
S1. While S2 says that the truth of at least one part is a sufficient 
condition (and this made our symbolization easier), S1 says that 
it is a necessary condition (requiritur) which is at least not as 
elegant an expression as that in $2. We would then have to say: 
If (p v q) is true, then at least one of the two parts is true. It 
is to be noted, furthermore, that in all these texts only the in- 
clusive disjunction, or “alternation,” is considered; the exclusive 
meaning is not even mentioned. For that reason the so-called De 
Morgan Law can be formulated: The contradiction of a disjunc- 
tive proposition is a copulative proposition in which both parts are 
denied: 


— (pv q) = (—p-—q) 
The text of $2 reads (fol. 243 ra) 


Disiunctiva est, quae componitur ex pluribus categoricis mediante 
coniunctione disiunctiva, ut: ‘Sortes est homo vel Plato currit’. Ad 
veritatem disiunctivae sufficit, quod altera pars sit vera. Et ideo ab 
altera parte disiunctivae ad totam disiunctivam est consequentia bona, sed 
non econverso. Sequitur enim: ‘Sortes currit, ergo Sortes currit vel 
disputat’, sed non econverso. Et propter hoc contradictoria disiunctivae 
est copulativa composita ex contradictoriis partium disiunctivae, seu 
aequipollens ei. Unde ista: ‘Non: Sortes currit vel disputat’, aequivalet 
isti: ‘Sortes non currit et Sortes non disputat’. 


Still more important as an introduction to our problem can be 
a discussion of the causal proposition. A causal proposition is 
composed of at least two categorical propositions linked up by the 
statement-connective “because” or its equivalents. The necessary 
condition for the truth of a causal proposition is that both parts 
are true, and, furthermore, that it is true that the one contains 
the reason for the truth of the other. Hence, not only consistency 
is required, but in addition, it is required that the cause of the 
truth of the first is the cause of the truth of the second proposi- 
tion. Hence in a causal proposition the inference from the two 
parts in conjunction to the whole causal proposition is not valid. 
Therefore if we symbolize the causal relation or statement-con- 
nective with “Ca” (p.q) J (p Ca q) is not valid. 

However the inverse inference is valid: 


(p Ca q) J p (and also (p J q) and also q) 


For this reason the denial of a causal proposition is equivalent to 
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a disjunctive proposition in which each part is denied, hence, we 
have the equivalence: 


— (pCaq) = [—pv—qv-(pJq)] 


This is what is expressed by both texts of S1 and S2; we pre- 
sent here the wording of the latter (fol. 143 rb). 


Causalis est, quae componitur ex pluribus categoricis mediante hac 
coniunctione ‘quia’ vel aequivalenti seu consimili, ut: ‘Sortes irascitur, 
quia Plato iniuriatus est ei’. Et ad veritatem causalis requiritur veritas 
cuiuslibet partis et quod una importet causam vel occasionem alicuius 
importati per reliquam. Et ideo causalis infert utramque partem, sed 
ambae partes non inferunt eam; non enim sequitur: ‘Sortes currit, Plato 
disputat, ergo Sortes currit, quia Plato disputat’, sed econverso bene 
sequitur. Contradictoria causalis est disiunctiva composita ex contradic- 
toriis partium causalis et una tertia, qua denotatur, quod non est vera; 
ut contradictio istius: ‘Petrus dormit, quia Plato currit’, aequivalet isti: 
‘Petrus non dormit vel (ms. et) Plato non currit’ vel haec non est vera: 
‘Petrus dormit, propter hoc quod Plato currit’. 


Since we believe that a certain significance should be attached to 
this relation of “causality”, because it seems to include the idea of 


strict implication, we now will make additional clarification after 
S1, which goes into more detail. First we have to ask, what is 
meant by “cause”? Si explains: Cause is taken here not in a 
strict, but in a large sense, that means, it is not required that by 
positing one proposition another proposition is also posited or 
brought to existence, but it is sufficient that one proposition ex- 
presses the reason for the truth of the other proposition, or it is 
required that one proposition is logically prior to the other, and 
hence the one is deducible from the other.” 

In our opinion a causal proposition is the combination of a copu- 
lative proposition with a matural consequence composed of the 
propositions of the copulative proposition, as we have explained and 
symbolized before. By natural consequence, we mean a conse- 
quence in which the truth of one proposition depends on the truth 
of another proposition either because of physical or logical caus- 
ality. If there is logical causality, the consequent is deducible from 


2. Et est sciendum, quod hic accipitur causa large et non stricte; non enim 
requiritur ad veritatem causalis, quod una propositio sit causa, quare alia ponitur 
in esse, sed sufficit, quod exprimat causam requisitam ad hoc quod alia propositio 
sit vera . . ., vel requiritur, quod propositio illa sit prior alia, ita quod praedicatum 
antecedentis prius praedicetur . . . S.L. Il, c. 33. 
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the antecedent because of a class-inclusion. The scholastics simply 
say, a natural consequence holds in virtue of an intrinsic means. 
This will be explained later. 

After these clarifications we now can approach a careful study 
of the conditional proposition. Here we have at our disposal rea- 
sonably long texts of all three Summae. Before discussing them 
we shall present them in parallel columns. 


; S1 
II. Pars, c. 30: 


..- Sed quia conditionalis 
aequivalet uni consequen- 
tiae, ita quod tunc con- 
ditionalis est vera, quan- 
do antecedens infert con- 
sequens, et non aliter, 
ideo differatur usque ad 
tractatum de consequenti- 
is. Hoc tamen sciendum, 
quod illa hypothetica di- 
citur conditionalis, quae 
componitur ex duabus cat- 
egoricis coniunctis me- 
diante hac coniunctione 
“si”? vel aequivalenti ei. 
Propter istud ultimum 
est dicendum, quod ista 
est conditionalis: ‘Sortes 
non legit, nisi sit magi- 
ster’, quia aequivalet isti: 
‘Si Sortes non est magi- 
ster, Sortes non legit’. 
Et universaliter, quando 
duae propositiones coni- 
unguntur mediante coni- 
unctione aliqua, et totum 
aequivalet uni  condi- 
tionali, illa propositio 
dicetur hypothetica et 
conditionalis. 

Est etiam sciendum, 
quod ad veritatem condi- 
tionalis nec requiritur 
veritas antecedentis nec 
veritas consequentis, im- 
mo est aliquando condi- 
tionalis necessaria et 
quaelibet pars eius est 
impossibilis, sicut hic: 
‘Si Sortes est sinus, 
Sortes est rudibilis’. 


S2 
f. 242vb 


Conditionalis est, quan- 
do ponitur haec coni- 
unctio “si”, et semper 
aequivalet consequentiae. 
Et ideo, sicut conse. 
quentia potest esse bona, 
quamvis neutra proposi- 
tionum sit vera, et quam- 
vis antecedens sit falsum 
et consequens verum, sed 
numquam est bona, si 
antecedens sit verum et 
consequens falsum, sic 
propositio hypothetica 
conditionalis potest esse 
vera, licet neutra cate- 
goricarum, ex quibus 
componitur, sit vera, et 
licet prima sit falsa et 
secunda vera (ms.: prima 
sit vera et  secunda 
falsa!), sed non, si prima 
sit vera et secunda falsa; 
haec enim est vera: ‘Si 
asinus est homo, asinus 
est risibilis’, et tamen 
neutra pars est vera. 
Haec similiter est vera: 
‘Si omne animal est risi- 
bile, omnis homo est risi- 
bilis’ et tamen prima est 
falsa et secunda vera. Sed 
ista est falsa: ‘Si omnis 
homo est risibilis, omne 
animal est risibile’; prima 
est vera et secunda falsa. 


S3 
f. 231v. 


Conditionalis compo- 
nitur ex pluribus cate- 
goricis per hanc con- 
iunctionem “si”. Sicut 
ista: ‘Si homo est animal, 
homo est corpus. Ad 
cuius veritatem veritas 
neutrius partis (ms.: neu- 
tra pars veritatis) requiri- 
tur. Haec enim est vera: 
‘Si homo est asinus, homo 
est rudibilis’ (s.: ra- 
tionalis), et tamen neu- 
tra pars est vera. Et sic 
conditionalis verae quan- 
doque neutra pars est 
vera, quandoque altera 
tantum; sed si altera tan- 
tummodo est vera, opor- 
tet, quod illa sit conse- 
quens; quia quandocum- 
que antecedens est vera, 
oportet quod consequens 
sit vera, quia in nulla 
conditionali vera est pos- 
sibile, quod antecedens 
sit verum et consequens 
sit falsum. Omnis enim 
conditionalis est vera, in 
qua antecedens non potest 
esse verum sine conse- 
quente. 
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According to S1 “conditional proposition” and “consequentia” 
are equivalent terms, hence they can be interchanged. Let us 
immediately add that $2 also expressly states the interchangeability 
of these terms, whilst $3, which in general has a much shorter text, 
omits it. Hence, we can follow the rule that whatever holds of a 
conditional proposition holds also for a consequentia and vice 
versa. We shall make use of this equivalence. 


S1 states that a conditional proposition or a consequentia is true 
when the antecedent infers the consequent. This expression “in- 
fert” is found only in the text of Si. It is to be noted that the 
inference of the consequent from the antecedent is not intro- 
duced as a condition but only in a temporal proposition. More 
important is to find out, what is meant by “infert”. Since it is not 
explicitly stated, we must determine its meaning by the remarks 
which are added later, at the end of this passage. For there again 
it is stated, now in a more exact logical form, though negatively, 
that the necessary condition for the truth of a conditional proposi- 
tion is neither the truth of the antecedent, nor the truth of the con- 
sequent. Hence the following inferences are false: 


(p J q) J pand: (pJ q) Sq 

On the contrary sometimes when the antecedent is false and 
the consequent is false, or even impossible, the consequentia is 
necessary. An instance for that is given: “If Socrates is a donkey, 
then Socrates is not capable of education”. Since we are not 
interested right here in the modalities, and since they do not ex- 
pressly enter the instance, we have the true conditional proposition: 

p J q, where both components are false, or 
(—p-q) J (ps q) 

Let us gather our results in the form of a matrix which will 
serve as a definition of the conditional proposition. Four combi- 
nations as to the truth and falsity of the two propositions are 
possible, viz., that the antecedent and consequent are both true 
or false, or that the antecedent is true and the consequent is false or 
vice versa. If T indicates the truth, F the falsity we have the fol- 
lowing results so far obtained: 


psq 
(1) = 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) T 
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If someone should object that we have immediately treated the 
truth or falsity of conditional propositions as a truth-function, that 
is, regardless of any other relation between the propositions,—of the 
kind, for instance, that we introduced into the causal propositions, 
—we have to answer that Ockham himself does not give, or treat 
of, any other relation than a truth-function. 

Thus far, we have expressly stated by Ockham case (1) and 
(4) where a conditional proposition is true. What about the 
other cases? We have to substitute here one of the consequential 
rules, to which, however, Ockham expressly refers, in order to 
determine whether the other cases are true or false. According to 
Ockham the first rule of the consequentiae reads: 


Ex vero numquam sequitur falsum; et ideo quandocumque ante- 
cedens est verum et consequens est falsum, consequentia non 


valet. $1 I, Il, ¢.27. 


Thus, we are able to determine case (3) as being a false con- 


ditional proposition. This we can express in the following form 
as a thesis: 


(p-—q) J— (pJ q) 


Since it was stated in our text on conditional propositions that 
neither the truth of the antecedent nor the truth of the consequent 
is required for the truth of a conditional proposition, and, further- 
more, the case of the antecedent being true and the consequent 
being false is qualified as false, it remains that the other case 
(the antecedent being false and the consequent being true) is ad- 
mitted as true. However, for that we can also rely on the conse- 
quential rule: Ex falso potest sequi verum (loc. cit.). Hence, case 
(2) is expressly admitted as yielding a true condition. Thus we 
arrive at a complete matrix for the truth or falsity of a conditional 
proposition: 





plq 
(1) T 
(2) T 
(3) F 
(4) T 


Now this is the definition of material implication as well. For 
only material implication is defined as a truth-function in this 
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manner. And, as we have seen, Ockham uses only truth-function 
in order to ascertain the value of a conditional proposition. He 
does not make use of any inner connection between the propositions 
as he explicitly did in the case of the causal proposition. For this 
reason strict implication, which requires by definition more than 
a truth-function for the determination of its value, cannot be de- 
fined by a truth table on the basis of only truth-function. The 
point we are making here is not that the matrix offered above 
does not apply to strict implication at all, for even in strict impli- 
cation from an impossibility anything follows; but, that neither 
modern logicians for material implication, nor Ockham for the 
truth-value of a conditional, make use of any other relation but 
truth-functions. This is, in our opinion, a sufficient proof for the 
statement that he not only knows, but makes use of material im- 
plication. The fact that most of the conditional rules or conse- 
quentiae are also strict implication, results simply from the fact that 
every strict implication is also a material implication, but not vice 
versa. 

When we now go on to S3—which according to our investiga- 
tions has been written after S1 and before S2—we find that it is 


in perfect agreement with S1; it even seems to lead definitely fur- 
ther. Only truth-functions are mentioned. It clearly admits the 
following cases: 


(1) If p is false and q is false, then (p f q) is true 
(2) If p is false and q is true, then (p f q) is true 
(3) If p is true and q is true, then (p f q) is true 
(4) If p is true and q is false, then (p J q) is false 


No modalities are introduced either. The impossibility of the 
truth of the consequent, when the antecedent is true, is only 
the impossibility which results from the definition of a conditional 
proposition; it is not an impossibility which is based on the rela- 
tion between the propositions, as the context clearly proves. For 
it is said: “ .. in no true conditional proposition 1s it possible 
that the antecedent be true and the consequent be false. For 
every conditional is true in which the antecedent cannot be true 
without the consequent (being true).” In other words, if there 
is a true conditional (p J q), and p is true, then it is impossible, 
because it is a contradiction that q be false. This is in perfect 
harmony with material implication; though of course, it holds in 
strict implication as well. 
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However, we believe that we can still go a step further. We 
read the quite elegant formulation: “But if one part only is true, 
it must be the consequent.” ‘This in our opinion expresses very 
nicely the basic definition of material implication as offered by 
modern logicians. For if we assume that one proposition is true 
and only one, then it must be the consequent. Hence, if we as- 
sume that q is true, it follows: 


pl (pJq) 


This according to our author is true in any case, even if q were 
false also. And furthermore, if we assume that p only is true, 
then it follows 


p J (q Jp) 


But again according to our author this is true, even if q were 
true also. Now these two formulas are exactly the definition 
of material implication according to modern logicians. For they 
state that a true proposition is inferred by any proposition, be it 
true or false. Since our author omits modal relation we do not see 
any objection against this interpretation. 


S2 in our opinion gives, perhaps, the clearest presentation of 
material implication which we can expect. The text is rather 
remarkable and deserves to be literally translated: 


And therefore, as a consequentia can be valid, though neither one of 
the propositions be true, and although the antecedent is false and the 
consequent is true, but is never valid, if the antecedent is true and the 
consequent is false; so likewise a hypothetical conditional proposition 
can be true, though neither one of the categorical propositions of which 
it is composed is true, and though the first is false and the second is 
true, but not, if the first is true and the second is false. 


There is hardly any need to go into a discussion of this text. All 
possible cases of a matrix are enumerated and evaluated. No modal- 
ities enter the explanation. The implication is clearly conceived 
as a truth-function. However, what is really striking is that we 
find here, instead of antecedent and consequent, the expression 
“the first” and “the second,” which definitely reminds us of the 
Stoics. The examples which are given, however, hold in strict 
implication as well. We do not, however, consider this an in- 
stance against our interpretation. The reason for that will be 
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given later when we deal with consequential rules in $2. Here 
we only want to add a few historical notes which will illustrate 
or even justify this interpretation. 

Boethius* makes a distinction between a natural (secundum 
naturam), and an accidental (secundum accidens) conditional prop- 
osition. The interesting text reads as follows: 


Sed quoniam dictum est idem significari ‘si’ conjunctione et ‘cum’, 
quando in hypotheticis propositionibus ponitur, duobus modis condi- 
tionales fieri possunt: uno secundum accidens, altero, ut habeant aliquam 
naturae consequentiam. Secundum accidens hoc modo, ut cum dicimus: 
Cum ignis calidus sit, caelum rotundum est. Non enim quia ignis calidus 
est, coelum rotundum est, sed id haec propositio designat, quia quo tem- 
pore ignis calidus est, eodem tempore coelum quoque rotundum est. 
Sunt autem aliae quae habent ad se consequentiam naturae 


From this we gather that he expressly admits the truth of a con- 
ditional proposition in which there is no inner connection between 
the propositions.* 

There can be no doubt that most of the logicians we have con- 
sulted, except William Shyrswood,° expressly demanded an inner 
connection between the antecedent and the consequent. Petrus 
Hispanus, for instance, writes: 


Ad veritatem conditionalis exigitur, quod antecedens non possit esse 
verum sine consequente, ut: Si homo est, animal est; unde omnis condi- 
tionalis vera est necessaria, et omnis conditionalis falsa est impossibilis. 
Ad falsitatem eius sufficit, quod antecedens possit esse vera sine con- 
sequente, ut: Si homo est, album est.® 


In the Ars brevis of Raymundus Lullus, written in 1308, the 
truth of a conditional proposition is defined as follows: 


3. De Syllogismis hypotheticis, PL 64, 825B. 

4. It seems that this distinction is, though not exactly in the sense Boethius 
understood it, still found in the distinction between a consequentia naturalis and 
accidentalis. We read in Burleigh’s still unedited De puritate artis logicae (t. 
2, in the beginning): Consequentia simplex est duplex, quaedam naturalis, et est 
quando antecedens includit consequens, et talis consequentia tenet per locum 
intrinsecum. Consequentia accidentalis est, quae tenet per locum extrinsecum, et 
sic quando antecedens non includit consequens, sed tenet per quandam regulam 
extrinsecam. 

5. Cf. Introductiones in Logicam (Minchen, 1937), p. 37. 

6. Summulae logicales, ed Bochenski, 1. 23; p. 8. This is even more strongly 
expressed in the Summa Logicae falsely ascribed to St. Thomas, tr. 7, c. 14. 
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Ad veritatem conditionalis requiritur quod antecedens nequeat stare 
sine consequente, ut: Tu es homo, ergo tu es ens. Ad cuius cognitionem 
habendam consideretur, si oppositum consequentis repugnat antecedenti. 
Ad falsitatem vero requiritur, quod antecedens possit stare sine conse- 
quente, quod etiam poterit videri, considerando quod oppositum conse- 
quentis non repugnat antecedenti, etc.” 


Hence, the mode of impossibility, or necessity, is introduced into 
the determination of the truth or falsity of a conditional proposi- 
tion as is done by Petrus Hispanus. The relation between the 
antecedent and the consequent, that is their compossibility, is ex- 
pressed in a slightly different way in the texts of Peter of Spain 
and Raymundus Lullus. For the truth of a conditional proposi- 
tion, both give the same necessary reason, viz. the impossibility that 
the antecedent be true and the consequent false. Hence we have 
the symbolization 


(p fq) J Imp (p. — q) 
This is definitely strict implication. 
For the falsity of a conditional, it is sufficient reason, according 


to Peter of Spain, and necessary reason according to Raymund, 
that the antecedent can be true without the consequent. Hence, 
Peter would symbolize: 


Poss (p .— q) J — (p F q) 
Raymund would symbolize: 


— (pJq) J Poss (p.—q) 


In our opinion either one expresses strict implication. It is interest- 
ing to note that Buridan in his Tractatus Summularum, which is a 
revision of Peter’s text, follows Peter exactly in the qualification 
of the truth of a conditional proposition, but follows Raymundus 
in the qualification of the falsity of such propositions.*® 


7. Ed. Argentinae, 1599, p. 159. 

8. “Ad veritatem conditionalis requiritur quod antecedens non possit esse 
verum sine consequente. Unde omnis conditionalis vera est necessaria,; est enim 
necessaria consequentia. Et falsa est impossibilis. Ad falsitatem conditionalis 
requiritur quod antecedens possit esse verum sine consequente, ut: Si Sortes est, 
Sortes est albus . . .” Dorp in his commentary, however, restores a “sufficit” into 
the qualification and makes a false conditional proposition equivalent with a modal 
proposition > age that it is possible that the antecedent be true and the con- 
sequent be false. (ed. Janonus Carcanus, 1499.) 
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Now we are in position to make a clear distinction between 
strict and material implication. It is obvious according to the 
aforesaid that in any implication, material or strict, the following 
thesis is valid: 


(pf q) J/—(@.-—4q) 
Hence, we can write this also as strict implication and as material 
implication: 

(p J* q) S—(p.-—q) 

(pJ’q) J— (p--—4q) 


Furthermore, according to the aforementioned equivalence, it also 
follows in both kinds of implications: 


(pl q) {/(—pvq) 


However the inverse relation is not valid in strict implication, but 
only in material implication. Hence the following expressions are 
false in strict implication: 


— (p.—q) § (pJ* ® 

(—pvq) J (p J* q) 
On the contrary, these implications are valid in material implica- 
tion. Hence, if we succeed in finding either: 


— (p.—q) J (pJ q) 


as being asserted, or: 


(—pvq) J (pJ q) 


we can immediately also maintain that he who asserts these infer- 
ences (which are then equivalences) knows of material implica- 
tion. With this in mind we will now proceed to a discussion of 
the consequentiae. 


II. Drviston or Consequentiae 


Let us now turn to a discussion of the division of consequentiae. 
The divisions offered by Ockham are commonly accepted by the 
medieval logicians, at least of the 14th century, though not always 
exactly in the same meaning. It is well to keep in mind that, as 
Ockham does not fail to say, the various distinctions are not 
mutually exclusive. They may, and in fact, do overlap. 
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Since we want to compare also the treatment of these distinc- 
tions in the three Summae, we shall first communicate their texts 
in parallel columns and then discuss them. 


1. Absolute and factual consequentia (simplex et ut nunc) 


S1 
Til, Il, cap. I 


Consequentia quaedam 
est ut nunc, quaedam 
simplex. Consequentia ut 
nunc est, quando antece- 
dens pro aliquo tempore 
potest esse verum sine 
consequente, sed non pro 
isto tempore. Sicut ista 
consequentia est ut nunc 
solum: Omne animal cur- 
rit, igitur Sortes currit, 
quia pro illo tempore, pro 
quo Sortes est animal, 
non potest antecedens 
esse verum sine conse- 
quente. Et tamen pro 
aliquo tempore poterit 
antecedens esse verum 
sine consequente, quia 
quando Sortes erit mor- 
tuus, poterit antecedens 
esse verum consequente 
existente falso. 

Consequentia simplex 
est, quando pro nullo 
tempore poterit antece- 
dens esse verum sine con- 
sequente. Sicut ista con- 
sequentia est simplex: 
Nullum animal currit, 
igitur nullus homo cur- 
rit; quia numquam poterit 
haec esse vera: Nullum 
animal currit, nisi ista sit 
vera: Nullus homo cur- 
rit, si formetur. 


82 
f. 157rb 


Est enim consequentia 
quaedam ut nunc et quae- 
dam simplex. Conse- 
quentia simplex vocatur, 
quae omni tempore et in 
omni casu tenet, si for- 
metur, dummodo termini 
non cessent significare 
nec mutent significationes 
suas. Sic syllogismi, con- 
versiones, inductiones et 
plura alia argumenta sunt 
consequentiae simplices, 
si vocantur consequentiae. 

Consequentia ut nunc 
vocatur, quae tenet pro 
aliquo determinato tem- 
pore, ita quod pro isto 
tempore antecedens non 
potest esse verum sine 
consequente.  Dicentes 
enim consequentiam ali- 
quam esse bonam ut 
nunc, non intendunt aliud 
dicere, nisi quod ante- 
cedens non potest esse 
verum sine consequente, 
quamdiu aliqua res aliquo 
determinato modo est vel 
se habet. Sicut quando 
dicunt istam consequen- 
tiam: Omnis homo cur- 
rit, ergo Sortes currit, 
esse bonam ut nunc, non 
intendunt' dicere, _ nisi 
quod, quamdiu Sortes est 
in rerum natura, sicut 
nunc [est], est impossibile 
hanc esse veram: Omnis 
homo currit, nisi haec sit 
vera: Sortes currit. Voces 
autem sunt ad placitum; 
CIO 2.06 + 


$3 
f. 236v 


Consequentiarum quae- 
dam est ut nunc, quae- 
dam _ simplex. Conse- 
quentia ut nunc est illa, 
quae non tenet omni tem- 
pore [sed tantum] deter- 
minato. Sicut ista: Om- 
nis homo est animal, ergo 
Jacobus est animal. Ista 
non tenet omni tempore, 
sed solummodo, quamdiu 
Jacobus vivit et est homo. 
Et talis consequentia 
communiter per medium 
intrinsecum tenet forma- 
tum de eisdem terminis, 
quod est contingens; sicut 
praedicta  consequentia 
tenet per hoc medium: 
Jacobus est homo. 

Consequentia simplex 
vocatur, quae omni tem- 
pore tenet, sicut (ms. et) 
talis est simplex: Omnis 
homo est coloratus, ergo 
aliquod animal est colora- 
tum; et tenet comuniter 
talis consequentia per 
medium necessarium ex- 
trinsecum | (7:5. intrinse- 
cum) non formatum cum 
eisdem terminis; sicut 
praedicta  consequentia 
tenet per hanc regulam: 
Ab inferiori ad suum 
superius non distributum 
sed particulariter sump- 
tum est bona conse- 
quentia. 
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As far as we see all three texts are in substantial agreement. 
They state that an absolute (simplex) consequentia and a factual 
(ut nunc) consequentia are distinguished by this that the former 
is always true regardless of the time when it is formulated—in the 
past, the present or the future—but that a factual comsequentia is 
valid only-at a certain time. According to Ockham “always true” 
is the mode of necessity, “always false” is the mode of impossi- 


bility. Hence, we can symbolize such an absolute consequentia 
thus: 


(p J q) J Imp (p. — q) 


In other words, if (p J q) is an absolute consequentia then (p . — q) 
is always false. A factual consequence, however, does not require 
that the antecedent and the denial of the consequent are always 
false. On the contrary, it is expressly stated that they are, or 
that they can be, true together. Only at a certain time are they 
false. Hence, we cannot qualify, in a factual consequentia, the 
consequentia as such as necessary, or its denial as impossible. An 
impossibility is given only if and under the condition that the 
antecedent be true. Now in virtue of the definition of the truth 
of a conditional proposition, when the antecedent is true, then 
the consequent must be true also; it is impossible that, if the 
antecedent is true, the consequent can be false. This we would 
like to express in the following definition of the factual conse- 
quentia: 


Imp [(p J q) Jf (p-—)] 


However, this is true of material implication as well. For accord- 
ing to material implication, it is this case that according to defini- 
tion is always false, hence impossible. 

We conclude, therefore, that the modality invested into the 
formulation of factual consequentia does not argue for strict im- 
plication. This is also confirmed by the example given: “Every 
animal is running, therefore Socrates is running.” For by no logical 
method is it possible to deduce the consequent: “Socrates is run- 
ning,” from the antecedent: “Every animal is running.” Fur- 
thermore, the denial of the consequent is quite consistent with the 
affirmation of the antecedent except at the time when Socrates 
exists. However, we agree that there is a certain connection be- 
tween the consequent and the antecedent in our example. This 
could be misleading. Whilst S1 in its formulation is non-com- 
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mittal, S3 states that “commonly” such a factual consequentia holds 
in virtue of an intrinsic means, in other words, that a factual 
consequentia is “commonly” an enthymema. This would almost 
efface the distinction between an absolute and factual conse- 
quence. S2, however, purposely, as it seems, avoids the reduction 
of a factual consequence to an enthymema, and thereby to a 
syllogism, for in the example given it does not add, as could have 
easily been done, the missing premiss. On the contrary, it only 
adds a new proposition which is a necessary reason for the truth 
of the consequent. But even if all these propositions are given: 
“Every man is running,” and: “Socrates exists,” logically it does 
not follow: “If every man is running, then Socrates is running.” 
We still need the premiss: “Socrates is a man.” However, we 
hope to give further corroboration to our interpretation when we 
come to formal and material consequentia. 


2. Consequentia that holds by an intrinsic or an extrinsic means 


Since S3 has no special distinction of this kind, though it men- 
tioned it in the previous text, we shall present here only the texts 
of S1 and 82. 


S1 $3 $2 
Ill, Til, cap. I f. 157va 


Alia distinctio est, quod ali- Rursus, quaedam consequen- 
quando tenet per medium ex- tiae tenent per medium intrinse- 
trinsecum, aliquando per medi- cuin, scilicet per unam proposi- 
um intrinsecum. Illa conse- tionem formatam ex terminis 
quentia tenet per medium in- ipsius consequentiae. Sicut ista 
trinsecum, quando tenet per ali- consequentia: [Sortes currit, 
quam propositionem formatam ergo] homo currit, tenet virtute 
ex eisdem terminis. Sicut ista: istius propositionis: Sortes est 
Sortes non currit, igitur homo homo, et illud (ms. aliud) non 
non currit, tenet virtute illius vocatur regula. 
medii: Sortes est homo. Unde Quaedam autem tenent per 
nisi haec esset vera: Sortes est medium extrinsecum, scilicet 
homo, non valeret consequentia. per regulam, quae non com- 

Consequentia autem, quae ponitur ex terminis ipsius con- 
tenet per medium extrinsecum sequentiae. Sicut ista: Tantum 
est, quando tenet per aliquam homo currit, ergo omne currens 
regulam generalem, quae non est homo, tenet per istam 
plus respicit illos terminos quam regulam: Ab exclusiva ad uni- 
alios. Sicut ista consequentia: versalem de terminis transpositis 
Tantum homo est asinus, igitur est consequentia bona. Primae 
omnis asinus est homo, non consequentiae possunt [esse] 
tenet per aliquam proposi- ut nunc, eo quod medium 
tionem formatam ex istis ter- potest esse verum ut nunc et 
minis “homo” et “asinus”, sed non semper est necessarium; 
per istam regulam: Exclusiva secundae consequentiae sunt 
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et universalis de terminis simplices, quia regulae, per quas 
transpositis idem significant et tenet, sunt necessariae. 
convertuntur. Et per talia media 
tenent omnes syllogismi. 

Et si dicatur contra istam dis- 
tinctionem, quod ista conse- 
quentia: Sortes non currit, 
igitur homo non currit, tenet 
per istud medium extrinsecum: 
A singulari ad indefinitam post- 
posita negatione est bona conse- 
quentia, quod est medium ex- 
trinsecum.—Dicendum est, quod 
tenet per illud medium mediate 
et quasi remote et insufficienter, 
quia praeter istam regulam gen- 
eralem requiritur plus, scilicet 
quod Sortes sit homo. Et ideo 
magis immediate et magis suf- 
ficienter tenet per illud medi- 
um: Sortes est homo. 








The distinction between these two kinds of comsequentiae is 
made sufficiently clear by the texts. We may summarize it briefly. 
A consequentia holding in virtue of an extrinsic means is that 
which holds in virtue of a logical rule. Without going into the 
thorny question, how far the scholastics were aware of the dis- 
tinction between logical rule and logical thesis, let us but make 
explicit here that what they call rules of consequentiae seem to be 
logical rules in the modern sense as well. For a logical rule does 
not contain the terms of the thesis and cannot be converted into 
a thesis by substituting appropriate terms; a logical rule governs 
a logical thesis or a comsequentia; it tells us that, if certain con- 
ditions are fulfilled, the thesis can be asserted. Both texts give 
practically the same instance of such an extrinsic means or rule. 
There is a good consequentia (or even an equivalence according 
to S1) from an exclusive universal proposition to a universal prop- 
osition in which the terms of the former are interchanged. Hence 
the consequentia: “Only man is running, therefore everything that 
is running is a man,” is valid. It is obvious that such consequentiae 
holding in virtue of an extrinsic means are absolute consequentiae, 
and hence necessary, since they are always true. For it follows, 
if (p J q) is a consequentia holding in virtue of an extrinsic means, 
then it is necessary that (p J q). 

A consequentia holding in virtue of an intrinsic means is always 
an enthymema, for intrinsic means is the same as a proposition 
which is composed of a term of the antecedent and the conse- 
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quent. Hence, if we would add such a proposition, we would 
obtain a true syllogism. The instances in both S1 and 82 are obvi- 
ous. However, as soon as such consequentiae are converted into 
syllogisms, they definitely cease to be factual consequentiae, for 
they become absolute consequentiae. Now, S2 expressly states 
(this is not in $1 which is noncommittal) that such consequentiae 
holding by an intrinsic means can be factual consequentiae. If we 
will not risk to incur a contradiction, we have to say that the 
“{ntrinsic means,” or the additional proposition, is not considered 
to be a premiss in the consequentia. Hence, we cannot and must 
not understand such a comsequentia so that the intrinsic means 


enters the consequentia. For then they would become absolute 
consequences. 


3. Formal and material consequentia 


We first shall present the texts of the three Summae: 


S1 
Ill, Ul, cap. I 


Alia distinctio est ista, 
quod consequentiarum 
quaedam est materialis et 
quaedam formalis. Con- 
sequentia formalis est 
duplex, quia quaedam 
tenet per medium ex- 
trinsecum, quod respicit 
formam  propositionum, 
sicut sunt tales regulae: 
Ab exclusiva ad uni- 
versalem de terminis 
transpositis est bona con- 
sequentia. Ex maiori de 
necessario et minori de 
inesse sequitur conclusio 
de necessario, et huius- 
modi. Quaedam tenet 
per medium intrinsecum 
immediate et mediate per 
medium extrinsecum re- 
spiciens generales condi- 
tiones propositionum, non 
veritatem vel falsitatem, 
nec necessitatem vel im- 
possibilitatem, cuiusmodi 
est ista: Sortes non cur- 
rit, igitur homo non cur- 
rit. 


82 
f. 157rb 


Item consequentiarum 
quaedam vocatur for- 
malis, quae tenet ratione 
formae _ propositionum, 
ita quod tenet, quando- 
cumque talis modus 
arguendi servatur. Sicut: 
Ab inferiori ad superius 
sine distributione est con- 
sequentia bona; sequitur 
enim: Sortes currit, ergo 
homo currit. Et potest 
esse consequentia ut 
nunc. Et ita non omnis 
consequentia formalis est 
consequentia simplex. 


S3 
f. 236v 


Consequentia autem di- 
viditur, quia quaedam 
vocatur formalis, et est 
illa, quae tenet ratione 
formae propositionum in 
materia omni, ubi est syl- 
logisticus modus § ar- 
guendi; sic syllogismus et 
inductio, conversio et 
multi alii modi arguendi 
(ms. ordinandi?) sunt 
consequentiae formales. 
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Consequentia materialis 
dicitur, quando tenet 
praecise ratione termi- 
norum et non ratione ali- 
cuius medii extrinseci re- 
spicientis praecise gen- 
erales conditiones prop- 
Ositionum, cuiusmodi 
sunt tales: Si homo cur- 
rit, Deus est; Homo est 
asinus, igitur Deus non 
est, et huiusmodi. 


Consequentia materialis 
est, quae non tenet virtute 
modi arguendi, sed gratia 
terminorum, ex quibus 
componitur. Sicut se- 
quitur: Animal disputat, 
ergo homo disputat, non 
quia a superiori ad in- 
ferius sit consequentia 
bona, sed quia istud prae- 
dicatum “disputare” non 
potest competere alicui 


Consequentia materialis 
vocatur illa, quae tenet 
solummodo gratia ter- 
minorum ibidem posi- 
torum, et in aliis terminis 
non tenet talis modus ar- 
guendi. 


animali nisi homini; et 
potest talis consequentia 
esse simplex, sicut in 
proposito. 


This distinction should give us definite information about the 
problem, whether Ockham knew of material implication, or not. 
Yet, we have to be cautious. Let us not make the mistake of 
hastily identifying material consequentia with material implication. 
This will become clear through our discussion of the text. We 
may start with S1. 

A formal consequentia is said to be that which holds in virtue 
of an extrinsic means, either immediately or mediately. There- 
fore, in any case, it is governed by a logical rule which only con- 
cerns the form of the propositions, not their content. By “form” 
of propositions the scholastics, both the realists and the so-called 
nominalists, mean the same, namely the structure (or form) of 
propositions which is given by the syncategorematic terms of 
propositions and the position of the terms, viz. the syncategore- 
matic and categorematic terms as well. Syncategorematic terms 
are the logical terms in the proper sense, as “every”, “some”, “not”, 
“if-then”, “or”, “only” etc. The categorematic terms, as for in- 
stance, “man”, “stone”, “white” etc., belong to the matter of propo- 
sitions. This distinction between form and matter of propositions 
corresponds pretty much to the distinction introduced by modern 
logicians between constants (syncategorematic terms) and variables 
(categorematic terms). In the following proposition, the italicized 
parts belong to the form (including also the position of the terms), 
the others to the matter: “Tantum homo est animal, ergo omne 
animal est homo.” 

It is obvious that a formal consequentia which is governed only 
by an extrinsic means is in any case an absolute consequentia. 
And hence, we can always add the mode of necessity. It is 
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likewise obvious that in the case that also an intrinsic means governs 
such a consequentia, it can still be an absolute consequentia. The 
instance given is quite to the point: Socrates is running, therefore 
aman is running. For we can formulate it as follows: 


(pf q) J Imp (p. — q) 


The intrinsic means “Socrates is a man” makes the impossibility 
based on class inclusion and on the expository syllogism only ex- 
plicit. But it is not said by S1 that it must always be an absolute 
consequentia. The question whether it must be an absolute con- 
sequentia has to be left open. 


There is, however, an interesting addition of great importance 
which further explains what is meant in our case by an extrinsic 
means. Let us present this text first in translation: 


Some consequentia holds in virtue of an intrinsic means immediately, 
and mediately in virtue of an extrinsic means which concerns the gen- 
eral conditions of propositions, not their truth or falsity, nor their 
necessity or impossibility.® 


According to this text a formal consequence holding in virtue 
of an extrinsic means does not hold because of the truth or falsity, 
or the necessity or impossibility, of the parts of the consequentia, 
that is of the propositions. Hence truth functions are expressly 
excluded, and also the stronger truth function of necessity or its 
opposite. Here, it is sufficient for us to know that a formal conse- 
quentia is not based only on the truth function. 


In the light of this exclusion we have to read now the qualifica- 
tion of material consequentia. We translate: 


A consequentia is called material when it holds precisely because of 
the terms and not because of an extrinsic means concerning precisely 


9. Many manuscripts, approximately half of the 30 examined by us, read here 
propositionis instead of propositionum; however, their number decreases at the 
following two occurrences in favor of the reading of the better manuscripts, viz., 
propositionum. The following “not” is very crucial for our interpretation. Sala- 
mucha, Die Aussagenlogik bei Wilhelm Ockham-—translated from the Polish by 
J. Bendiek, O.F.M., in Franzikanische Studien,.32 (1950) 108-109, found that of 
the 9 manuscripts he has examined only three make sense. Of the manuscripts 
examined by us 9 (and the better ones) have “non”, 6 “nec”, 12 have “ut” (easily 
mistaken for “nec”); the edition has “scilicet’ and one ms. over an erasure has 
“vel”. The following “nec” is omitted by 21 mss., but is found in at least three 
mss. which are to be considered the better ones. 
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the general conditions of propositions; such (comsequentiae) are the 
following: If a man is running, God exists; A man is a donkey, there- 
fore God does not exist, and such similar ones. 


This text evidently proves that a material consequentia is pre- 
cisely based on truth-functions; however, it is not only based on 
simple truth-functions, but also on the stronger truth-function of 
necessity and impossibility. However, it is not said that it must 
be the stronger truth-function. On the other hand, are we allowed 
to say that simple truth-functions are sufficient? Unfortunately 
the two examples given are open to various interpretations. For 
the first consequentia is always true, because the consequent “God 
exists” is de facto always true, though not on purely logical 
grounds. The second is always true, because the antecedent “Man 
is a donkey” is de facto always false, but again, not on purely 
logical grounds. From this we may immediately gather that a 
consequentia can, at the same time, be qualified as material and as 
absolute; hence, these two qualifications are compatible. It is obvi- 
ous that the aforementioned consequentiae are not formal. Not 
only because they are material consequentiae, but also, because 
they do not hold in virtue of an extrinsic means concerning the 
general conditions of propositions. 

However, it could be objected that they are instances of strict 
implications, and therefore are also formal consequentiae, because 
they hold in virtue of the rule: “From something impossible any- 
thing follows,” and: “Something necessary follows from any- 
thing.” Could Ockham have overlooked this? We hardly be- 
lieve so, or rather, he definitely did not overlook this. For later, 
in the chapter on the general rules of consequentiae (S1, Ill, Il, 
cap. 37), he expressly states that consequentiae governed by these 
rules are material consequentiae, and at that place similar instances 
are given (see toward the end). However, we admit that this 
does not yet completely take care of the objection. For a material 
consequentia is not governed by an exterior means, and here we 
have a “rule” which as such is an exterior means, and governs a 
material consequentia. ‘The obvious answer must be this, that in 
this case we do not have an exterior means or rule which concerns 
the general conditions of the propositions, but exactly such con- 
ditions as truth and falsity, necessity and impossibility, which were 
excluded from the exterior means. In other ‘words the “rule” 
under consideration is not a logical rule strictly speaking, since 
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it concerns only factual truth or falsity and factual necessity or 
impossibility. But factual impossibility is different from logical 
impossibility. 

In order to make this peculiar situation as clear as possible, let 
us distinguish the following cases: 

(1) If p is a factually impossible proposition, for instance, “Man 
is a donkey,” then the following will be an absolute material con- 
sequence: 


(p J q) 


(2) From a contradiction follows, in formal consequence, any- 


thing: 
(p-—p)/q 


(3) From a proposition, which is qualified as impossible, fol- 
lows, in formal consequence, anything: 


Imp pJq 
for a logically expressed impossible proposition is always equiva- 
lent to a contradiction. 
(4) Hence the following will be also a formal consequentia: 


Imp p f (p J q) 


It is obvious that (2)-(4) represent formal consequentiae and 
strict implications. For (2) we have the express statement of 
other scholastics who not only qualify it as a formal consequentia 
(the classical instance is: Socrates is sitting and Socrates is not 
sitting, therefore, a stick is in the corner), but even prove it.’ 
(3) and (4) also can be shown to be always true simply on the 
basis of the form of the proposition. This is by no means possible 
for (1). Only terms themselves, viz., the matter, can decide the 
truth of it, and nothing else. We have here a material conse- 
quentia which is absolute. 

We are convinced, therefore, that the two instances have to be 
interpreted as material implications, and hence that we can sym- 
bolize the first (A man is running, therefore, God exists) as follows: 


qv (pf q) 
The second (If man is a donkey, then God does not exist) is 
unfortunately not so clearly to the point, since both propositions 


10. Cf. for instance Albertus de Saxonia, Perutilis Logica, tr. IV, cap. 2 (ed. 
Venetiis, 1518), fol. 24vb. 
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are impossible. However, as is indicated by the rule, that from an 

impossible proposition anything follows, we can symbolize it thus: 
pl (—pS’q) 

It is to be emphasized again, that no modalities enter these conse- 

quentiae. 

When we now turn to $3, we do not obtain further information, 
because of its brevity. S2, however, presents certain difficulties 
which deserve closer attention. 

S2 defines a formal consequentia in a manner similar to S1. It 
explicitly states that this can be a factual consequentia also, yet, 
without explaining it. This, of course, would be the case, when 
a formal consequentia immediately holds in virtue of an intrinsic 
means and mediately in virtue of an extrinsic means, or by a logical 
rule. Besides other things, this text also leaves out the express 
denial of truth-functions. However, this cannot be construed as 
an opposition to S1. On the other hand, the qualification of ma- 
terial consequentia could appear at first sight different from, or 
even in opposition to, S1. Nevertheless, we believe that this dif- 


ference is only apparent, and not a real one. We may even go 
a step further and maintain that material implication is affirmed. 
The text in translation reads as follows: 


Material consequentia is that which does not hold in virtue of the mode 
of argumentation, but because of the terms of which it is composed. 
For instance, it follows: “An animal is debating, therefore, a man is 
debating”, not because there is a valid consequentia from the logical 
higher to the logical inferior, but because the predicate “debating”, can 
belong to no other animal but a man. And this consequentia can be an 
absolute one, as it is in our case. 


We are not so much interested now in the case which is pre- 
sented here, for that would lead us only into similar discussions as 
before. The point to which we would like to call attention is 
this, that a material consequentia can be a factual consequentia, 
since it is stated that it may be an absolute comsequentia also. 
Now, a factual material consequentia excludes by definition that it 
is valid by a logical rule and that it must always be true. It also 
does not hold by an intrinsic means, for then it would be a kind 
of formal consequentia. Hence, it can hold only because of the 
truth or falsity of the consequent and the antecedent. 
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We believe, therefore, that material implication and material con- 
sequentia have much in common, and that in any case a material 
factual consequentia is always a material implication. As to ma- 
terial absolute consequentia, we leave the question open as to 
whether it is a/ways a material implication. 

Thus, we also reach the conclusion that there seems to be no 
serious difference between the treatment on the consequentiae in 
the three Summae. We can safely state, therefore, that in this 
regard S1, S2 and $3 can have been written by the same author. 


Ill. THe Consequentiae Rutes 


For a final test, let us now at least enumerate the general rules 
of consequentiae as presented by the three tracts and discuss a 
few of them which may shed further light on our problem. First, 
we will present the texts in parallel columns. S1 has these rules 
at the end of the tract on topical rules, S2 and S3 have them at the 


beginning of this tract. 


Sl 
III, Il, cap. 36 


Regulae generales sunt 
multae. 


[1] Una est, quod ex 
vero numquam sequitur 
falsum. Et ideo, quando 
antecedens est verum et 
consequens falsum, con- 
sequentia non valet. Et 
haec ratio est sufficiens ad 
probandum __consequen- 
tiam non valere 


[2] Alia regula est, 
quod ex falsis potest sequi 
verum. Et ideo ista con- 
sequentia non _ valet: 
Antecedens est falsum, 
igitur consequens est 
falsum. Sed ista conse- 
quentia est bona: Conse- 
quens est falsum, igitur 
et antecedens. 


[3] Alia regula est: Si 
aliqua consequentia sit 


82 
fol. 158ra 


Post hoc ponendae sunt 
aliquae regulae paucae de 
multis, quibus consequen- 
tiae tenentur, cognoscun- 
tur et probantur, prae- 
cipue contra protervos. 
Et primo magis generales. 


{I] Est ergo regula 
talis: Quando aliqua con- 
sequentia est bona, quid- 
quid sequitur ad conse- 
quens, sequitur ad ante- 


(II] Ex ista regula 
sequitur alia regula, quod 
scilicet quidquid ante- 
cedit ad antecedens ante- 
cedit ad consequens, non 
tamen eodem modo. 


[III] Sequitur _ etiam, 
quod quidquid sequitur 
ex antecedente et conse- 
quente, sequitur ex ante- 


$3 
fol. 237v 


Sunt autem  regulae 
tales, per quas tamquam 
per media extrinseca quae 
possunt vocari loci 
[tenent consequentiae], 
quarum liquae sunt 
magis generales. 


{a] Quarum una est: 
Si aliqua consequentia est 
bona, quidquid sequitur 
ad consequens, sequitur 
ad antecedens. Unde, 
consequentia si est bona: 
Omnis substantia est ens, 
ergo omne animal est ens, 
quidquid sequitur ad ista 
omne animal est ens 


[b] Ex ista regula se- 
quitur alia regula gen- 
eralis, quae est: Quando 
aliqua consequentia est 
bona, quidquid antecedit 
ad antecedens, antecedit 
ad consequens. 
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bona, ex opposito conse- 
quentis sequitur opposi- 
tum antecedentis...... 


[4] Alia regula est: 
Quidquid sequitur ad 
consequens, sequitur ad 
antecedens. . . . 


[5] Et ex ista regula 
sequitur lia,  scilicet, 
quidquid antecedit ad 
antecedens, antecedit ad 
consequens, quia liter 
aliquid sequeretur ad con- 
sequens, quod non se- 
queretur ad §antece- 
dens. ... 


[6] Ex istis sequuntur 
aliae regulae. Una est, 
quod quidquid stat cum 
antecedente, stat cum 
consequente . . . ; sed 
non, quidquid stat cum 
consequente, stat cum 
antecedente. . . . 


[7] Alia regula est: 
Quidquid repugnat con- 
sequenti, repugnat ante- 
cedenti. .... 


[7a] Et ideo tales con- 
sequentiae sunt bonae: 
Oppositum consequentis 
stat cum  antecedente, 
igitur consequentia non 
valet, Oppositum conse- 
quentis non stat cum 
antecedente, igitur conse- 
quentia est bona. Sed 
sciendum, quod conse- 
quentia poterit esse bona 
ut nunc, quamvis ut nunc 
oppositum consequentis 
pOsset stare cum antece- 
dente; sed si oppositum 
consequentis stet vel pos- 
sit stare cum antecedente, 
non poterit esse conse- 
quentia simplex. 


[8] Alia regula est, 
quod ex necessario non 
sequitur contingens. 


cedente per se, sed non 
eodem modo. . . 


[TV] Sequitur etiam, 
quod quidquid sequitur 
ad consequens cum aliqua 
propositione addita, se- 
quitur ad antecedens cum 
eadem propositione ad- 
dita. 


[V] Alia regula est: 
Si ex opposito conse- 
quentis sequitur opposi- 
tum antecedentis, prima 
consequentia erat bona. 


[Va] (for syllogisms) 
Si ex opposito contra- 
dictorio consequentis et 
una parte antecedentis 
sequitur contradictorium 
alterius partis, primum 
argumentum erat bonum. 


[VI] Alia regula est, 
quod quidquid repugnat 
antecedenti, repugnat 
consequenti. 


[VII] Alia regula est, 
quod quidquid stat cum 
antecedente, stat cum 
consequente. 


[VIII] Alia est: Si op- 
positum consequentis non 
stat cum  antecedente, 
consequentia erat bona. 
Et in omni consequentia 
bona oppositum conse- 
quentis repugnat antece- 
denti. 


[IX] Alia est, quod 
quidquid sequitur ex op- 
posito antecedentis sequi- 
tur eX Opposito conse- 
quentis. 


[X] Alia est, quod 
quidquid antecedit ad op- 
positum consequentis, 
antecedit ad oppositum 
antecedentis....... 
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[c] Alia est: Si ex op- 
posito consequentis se- 
quitur oppositum antece- 
dentis, prima erit bona. 


[c*] Si autem in ante- 
cedente sunt plures pro- 
positiones _categoricae, 
tunc istae fr sic 
sunt intelligendae: Si 
aliqua consequentia est 
bona, ex opposito conse- 
quentis et una parte ante- 
cedentis, sequitur opposi- 
tum alterius partis—prima 
consequentia erat bona. 
Et istae regulae numquam 
fallunt. Accipiatur hic 
Oppositum pro contra- 
dictorie opposito. 


[d] Alia regula est: 
Quidquid repugnat con- 
sequenti, repugnat ante- 
cedenti, et non _ econ- 
verso. 

[e] Alia est: Quid- 
quid stat cum antecedente 
stat cum consequente, et 
non econverso. 


[f] Alia est: Si oppo- 


situm consequentis non 


stat cum  antecedente, 
prima consequentia erat 
bona. 


[g] Alia est: Quando 
Oppositum consequentis 
non stat cum antece- 
dente, sed ei repugnat, 
est bona. 
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[9] Alia regula est, 
quod ex possibili non 
sequitur impossibile. 

Istae duae regulae sunt 
intelligendae de conse- 
quentia simplici, Nam 
ex mecessario conse- 
quentia simplici num. 
quam sequitur contin- 
gens, nec ex possibili im- 
possibile. Tamen conse- 
quentia ut nunc bene 
poterit sequi; sicut sequi- 
tur: Omne ens est, igitur 
omnis homo est, et tamen 
antecedens est neces- 
sarium et consequens 
contingens. Similiter bene 
sequitur: Omne colora- 
tum est homo, igitur 
omnis asinus est homo, et 
tamen antecedens est pos- 
sibile et consequens im- 
possibile: et consequentia 
est bona solum_ ut 


[10] Aliae regulae dan- 
tur, quod ex impossibili 
sequitur quodlibet, et 
quod necessarium sequi- 
tur ad quodlibet. Et ideo 
sequitur: Tu es asinus, 
igitur Tu es Deus. Et 
sequitur: Tu es albus, 
igitur Deus est trinus et 
unus. Sed tales conse- 
quentiae non sunt for- 
males nec sunt multum 
usitandae. 


OCKHAM AND MATERIAL IMPLICATION 


Regulae autem falsae 
sunt tales: Quidquid 
sequitur ad antecedens, 
sequitur ad consequens. 


Quidquid antecedit ad 
consequens, antecedit ad 
antecedens. 

Quidquid 
consequenti, 
antecedenti. 


repugnat 
repugnat 


Si aliqua consequentia 
est bona, ex opposito 
antecedentis, sequitur op- 
positum consequentis. 


Quidquid stat cum 
consequente (7s. antece- 
dente), stat cum antece- 
dente (ms. consequente). 
Et multae regulae tales. 


The first two rules of S1 have no equivalent in S2 or S3. 
The first rule states, at least in the tenor of material implication, 
that sufficient condition for the falsity of a consequentia is that 
the antecedent be true and the consequent be false. Hence, we 
can formulate the following thesis: 


(p-—q) J—(pJq) 


If we combine this rule with the second where it is stated that 
from falsity truth may follow, and that, if the consequent is false, 
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the antecedent must be false also, then we obtain the following 
thesis: 


(—p-—q) J (pJ q) 


where both antecedent and consequent are false. But, we also 
obtain the thesis: 


—pJ (ps q) 
in which it is assumed that the antecedent is false, and where it is 
irrelevant whether the consequent may be true or false. Further- 
more, since a true consequent may follow from an antecedent which 
is either true or false, we also obtain the thesis: 


q J (ps q) 
Now, the last two theses are characteristic of material implication. 
However, we have still another clear indication for Ockham’s 
knowledge and use of material implication. 
Rule 7a which has its equivalent in VIII (S2) and f (S3) reads 
in translation: 


Therefore, the following consequentiae are valid: The opposite of 
the consequent is true together with the antecedent, therefore, the con- 
sequentia does not hold; the opposite of the consequent is not true to- 
gether with the antecedent, therefore, the consequentia may be valid 
as a factual one, although factually the opposite of the consequent might 
be true together with the antecedent. But, if the opposite of the con- 
sequent should be true, or could be true, together with the antecedent, 
it cannot be an absolute consequentia. 


The first part of these rules does not yield anything new. We 
already formulated the thesis: 


(p-—q) J— (pJq) 

The second part is of greatest interest. For here, we finally 
meet with the crucial consequentia for which we were looking. 
For, when the contradictory opposite of the consequent does not 
stand together, or is not true, together with the antecedent, that 
is, if the copulative proposition formed by the antecedent and the 
denial of the consequent is false, then the consequentia is valid. 
Hence, we have the thesis: 


—(p.—q) J (pS q) 
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In fact, if we go a little further and apply Ockham’s equivalence 
between the denial of a copulative proposition and a disjunctive 
proposition, we obtain the much-used thesis of modern logic: 


(—pvq) J (pJ q) 
which is an equivalence, as could easily be proved. 

The texts of S2 (VIII) and S3 (f and g) are substantially the 
same. They are, however, of special interest, since a distinction 
is made between “stare cum” and “repugnare”. S2 presents first 
the rule in the milder form of “not being true together” (stare 
cum), but then, we could say, spoils this clear presentation by 
adding, that “in every valid consequentia the opposite of the conse- 
quent is repugnant with the antecedent”. “Repugnare” is stronger 
than “stare cum’. S3, however, keeps both terms clearly apart, 
and has put the stronger expression into a special rule, viz. g. 

The rest of the consequentiae—10 of S1 has been discussed al- 
ready—is of no particular concern here. The interested reader is 
referred to Salamucha’s article where they are presented in modern 
symbolization.* 


Again, we come to the conclusion that it can hardly be denied 
that Ockham knew of material implication in the modern sense. 
Furthermore, there is no real contradiction on this point between 
the three Summae of logic which are attributed to Ockham.” 


PuiLorHeus Boruner, O.F.M. 


The Franciscan Institute, 
St. Bonaventure, N. Y. 


11. Cf. footnote 9. 

12. Our opinion that the recently discovered Sums of Logic (S2 and S3) are 
authentic works of Ockham has found an unexpected corroboration in the dis- 
covery of another manuscript of $3 by Ludger Meyer, O.F.M. (“Aufzeichnungen 
aus vernichteten Handschriften des Wurzburger Minoritenklosters,” in Archivum 
Franciscanum Historicum, XLIV (1951), 194. Though the codex J 63 has been 
destroyed in 1945, we are grateful to Ludger Meyer for having taken the follow- 
ing notes (probably in a hurry, since they are evidently partly incorrect): Bl. 1r- 
12r. Inc.: Logica cum dicat.—Expl.: Vel negativa formata ex eisdem sit vera vel . . 
[?] universaliter tenenda.—Explicit Compendium Logicae Oquam [!] collectum ab 
eodem et scriptum .. . [?] per manus Fratris Hugonis Kuenemani A.D. 1345 
circa . . . Simonis et Iudae. This indeed is the Tractatus minor logicae Ockham 
of Assisi 690, which has the better reading for the Incipit: Logica cum dicatur . . . 
and for the Explicit: . . . vel negativa formata ex eisdem sit vera vel concedenda. 
Explicit minor tractatus novae logicae fratris Gwilelmi ocham. Especially precious 
is the indication of the date 1345 (Ockham died in 1349). 





DUNS SCOTUS ON THE NECESSITY OF 
REVEALED KNOWLEDGE 


INTRODUCTION 


The most important of all Scotus’ works is his monumental Com- 
mentary on the Sentences of Peter Lombard. It is not simply 
glosses or cursory explanations of the text of Peter Lombard, but 
consists of questions raised by Scotus himself which gave him the 
opportunity of expounding his own doctrine on subjects treated 
by the Lombard. Commenting on the Sentences was the work of 
a bachelor in theology, known technically as Sententiarius. When 
a bachelor or Sententiarius finished his series of lectures in the 
classroom, he reedited his commentary, cutting out this, adding 
that, until he had the work in a satisfactory form for publication. 
This final edition of his commentary is called an Ordinatio in con- 
tradistinction to the Reportatio. The latter was simply the actual 
lecture as “reported” by a student or scribe who transcribed the 
oral lecture or dictation of the Sententiarius. The preparation of 
the Ordinatio or final edition of the commentary usually took place 
during the four (or five) year interval required by the Parisian 
statutes before the Sententiarius formatus (i.e. the bachelor who 
had finished his lectures) received the license to teach and was 
incepted (i. e. gave his inaugural disputation) as Master of 
Theology. Members of religious orders, however, had certain 
privileges in this regard, which may explain why in Scotus’ case 
apparently only a few months intervened between his completion 
of the required lectures on the Sentences at Paris (around the 
middle of 1304) and his inception as Master early in 1305. At any 
rate, Scotus did not find time to complete his Ordinatio either 
before or after his appointment as Master, and so it was left in an 
unfinished state at the time of his death in Cologne (November 
8, 1308). 

The Scotistic Commission at Rome under the direction of Rev. 
Carl Balic, O.F.M., is at present preparing a critical edition of the 
Ordinatio as a part of the new Vatican edition of Scotus’ complete 
works. Two volumes have appeared to date (Joannis Duns Scoti 
Opera Ommia, vols. I-II. Civitas Vaticana, Typis Polyglottis Vati- 
canis, 1950). The first volume contains the Prologue to the 
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Ordinatio. The second has the first two distinctions of the first 
of the four books of the Ordinatio. 

The present translation of the opening question of the Ordinatio 
is intended as the first part of a complete English translation of the 


Vatican edition to be sponsored by the Franciscan Institute at St. 
Bonaventure University. 


For the benefit of those not acquainted with the basic form of 
the scholastic question, it might be well to note that it consists of 
three principal parts. First, an introductory Pro and Con in which 
two opposite positions in regard to the question are represented. 
In the present question of Scotus the Pro and Con comprises para- 
graphs 1 to 4. It is well to note that the arguments cited in the 
Pro (par. 1 to 3) are referred to as argumenta principalia, that is, 
the “initial arguments” or “arguments at the beginning of the 
question.” ‘These first arguments invariably represent objections to 
the author’s own position. Frequently, they are introduced with the 
impersonal expression “It is argued.” But sometimes, as is the case 
here, the personal form “I argue” may be used. The same is true 
of objections raised occasionally in the body of the question itself. 
In such cases, it has happened that an unwary reader attributed the 
view therein expressed to Scotus, whereas it is merely an oratorical 
way of presenting the case for the opposition. 

After the initial arguments of the Pro comes the Con (“To the 
Contrary”). In the case of theological questions such as those of 
the Commentary on the Sentences this usually consists simply in a 
citation of a few biblical texts, a quotation from one of the Fathers 
or Doctors of the Church such as St. Augustine, or even a citation 
from Aristotle, the “Philosopher”. The Con almost invariably ex- 
presses the opinion or view adopted by the author. In some rare 
instances, an intermediate position between that of the Pro and the 
Con is taken. 

The second part of the question is called the corpus or body of 
the question. In it, the author elaborates and defends his own view. 
In the present question it comprises paragraphs 5 to 89. The third 
and final part consists of answers to the initial arguments (par. 90 
to 94). 

Like every living thing the scholastic question passed through 
various stages of development. Its origin is usually traced back to 
Abelard’s Sic et Non, though it may go back even further to the 
customs of the canonists. Among the early scholastics the Pro 
and Con constitute the principal part of the question. By the latter 
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part of the thirteenth century, however, the emphasis had gradually 
shifted to the corpus. With Alexander of Hales the Coz is still 
of major importance, though the solution (corpus) is an essential 
part. For St. Albert the Great the arguments for his solution are 
usually found in the Con, whereas with Sts. Bonaventure and 
Thomas the corpus has become important in its own right and con- 
tains not only their solution to the question but also the reasons 
thereof. With St. Bonaventure, however, the fundamenta or 
foundations for his position are often found in the Pro and Con, 
whereas in the simplified form as found in Aquinas’ Summa 
theologica the Con has become a mere introductory formality to 
the solution of the question. By the time of Scotus the entire 
Pro and Con has degenerated into a mere ornamentation that re- 
mains behind like a vestigial organ. It contains only stock objec- 
tions that have been answered over and over again and have ceased 
to be vital or contemporary issues. On the other hand, a new 
development takes place within the corpus. No longer is it a mere 
presentation of the author’s own solution with his reasons, but it 
incorporates such conflicting solutions to the question as are still 
prevalent and of current interest. These too are arranged in Pro 
and Con fashion. While this dialectical method tends to produce 
an extremely complicated form of the question, and one that 
seems wholly foreign and even at times incomprehensible to the 
modern mind, we should hesitate to cite it as an evidence of the 
decadence of scholasticism as some have done. If seen in the 
proper historical light, the form of the question as found in Scotus’ 
commentary is rather a proof that it is still a living medium of 
expression. If we retain the biological analogy of the development 
of organisms, we might almost be tempted to say that the paleon- 
tological law which forbids further adaptation of a vestigial organ 
to a new function but requires an adjustment of the functional 
portion of the organism to meet the new needs, is also at work in 
the evolution of the scholastic question. As found in the works 
of the later scholastics such as Scotus or Ockham, the Pro and Con 
remains behind like an historic relic that is both an acknowledg- 
ment and a gesture of respect for the parenthood of the present 
form of the question. At the same time, the corpus or living por- 
tion of the question begins to grow. No longer is it a mere static 
or finished presentation of the author’s view. It becomes a living 
piece of literature which gives us an insight both into the con- 
temporary intellectual world in which its author moved as well as 
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into the dynamic dialectical processes of his mind in attaining his 
solution. 

In the present question, for instance, Scotus like a dramatist re- 
enacts the controversy raging at the University of Paris between the 
Faculty of Arts (philosophers) and the Theological Faculty on 
the subject of the necessity of divine revelation. Playing thesis 
against antithesis in Hegelian fashion, Scotus rises to a new syn- 
thesis that represents an intermediate position in the controversy. 

Another characteristic of Scotus is his tendency to combine two, 
three, or even more questions around a single corpus, when their 
answer depends upon the elucidation of a single doctrine. In such 
cases, the Pro and Con of the several questions follow each other 
immediately. Then comes the common corpus or body and finally 
the initial arguments for each of the several questions are answered 
in turn. For instance, the third part of the Prologue of the 
Ordinatio contains three combined questions. Similarly, the fourth 
and fifth parts each combine two questions. 

Turning to the contents of the question at hand, we are struck 
first by the peculiar wording of the question itself. Scotus does 
not ask simply: “Do we need a supernatural theology?”, for that 
is the real question at issue. But since the solution of the whole 
controversy between the philosophers and theologians hinges on 
the meaning of “supernatural,” Scotus in view of his own ultimate 
position, formulates the question in such a way that it can be an- 
swered unambiguously. “Does man in his present state need to be 
supernaturally inspired with some special knowledge he could not 
attain by the natural light of the intellect?” 

The philosophers answer: No. As Scotus informs us, they 
maintain the perfection of human nature and deny that any super- 
natural perfection exists. The theologians, on the other hand, 
realize where human nature is lacking and that some additional 
supernatural perfection in the way of grace or knowledge is re- 
quired if man is to reach his eternal goal in the life to come. 

Apparently we are dealing with the same basic controversy 
which rocked the Universities of Paris and Oxford and brought on 
the famous condemnation of that brand of Aristotelianism known 
as Averroism. Reading through the 219 -propositions condemned 
by Bishop Tempier in 1277, we can reconstruct the nature of the 
philosophy expounded by some members of the Faculty of Arts 
at Paris. Reason is the only source of certitude. Theology, based 
upon popular fable and fiction, can teach man nothing. The 
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Christian law on the contrary actually impedes us in our search 
for knowledge. Aristotle is nature’s solitary boast. It is to him 
and not to Christ we must turn to discover what perfection human 
nature is capable of. The most perfect state of life is that of the 
philosopher. Consequently, it is philosophy, not theology, that 
deserves the name of wisdom. 

This extreme rationalistic form of Aristotelianism sired by the 
writings of Averroes, the Commentator, threatened the very raison 
@étre of Christian theology. The movement had indeed suffered 
much from the opposition of the theologians and Church author- 
ities. It went underground. Its exponents toned down their radi- 
cal teachings and sought to bring them into alignment with 
orthodox Christianity, but at heart they still worshipped at the 
shrine of the goddess of Reason. 

Arrayed against the Averroistic-minded philosophers are the 
theologians. They represent a position that is known as “Augus- 
tinism,” i. e. as the philosophical basis for their theology they 
adopted a modified Aristotelianism sprinkled with a few doctrines 
from St. Augustine. From the arguments of the theologians cited 
by Scotus in the question, it would seem that the great secular 
master, Henry of Ghent, was their chief representative. This is 
not surprising, for when Scotus first came to Paris, St. Thomas no 
longer was a figure of such major importance. Other great teachers 
had taken his place. In fact, if we can judge from Scotus’ Com- 
mentary on the Sentences the personality whose thought still 
dominated theological circles when Scotus began his lectures was 
Henry of Ghent. Though it is not rare to find Scotus discussing 
the opinions of other contemporary theologians like Godfrey of 
Fontaine, or Giles of Rome, Scotus’ own doctrine most frequently 
grows out of an agreement or difference with the Ghentian doctor. 

The justification of the existence of theology as a science of 
divinely revealed truths is based on the fact that God in creating 
man did not leave him in a purely natural order, but gratuitously 
elevated him to a supernatural state and destined him to share for 
all eternity the inner life of the Blessed Trinity through knowledge 
and love. Since this elevation of human nature is something which 
depends upon the free will of God and not upon the nature of 
man as such, the theologians rightly claimed that we could not dis- 
cover this fact by what reason alone tells us of human nature or 
its capacities. Consequently, purely natural knowledge leaves us 
in ignorance regarding our actual goal and the means of attaining 
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it (par. 12 to 18). Even Aristotle, the theologians argue, regarded 
the speculation about the pure Spirits, or “Separated Substances” as 
they called them, (viz. God and the subordinate celestial Intelli- 
gences responsible for the movement of the stars and planets) as 
the ultimate perfection of man. Hence, implicitly Aristotle laid 
the foundation for recognition of a supernatural theology. For 
the most important properties of God, such as the fact of the 
trinity of Persons in a unity of nature, etc., cannot be known from 
reason alone (par. 40 to 44). 

The philosophers, on the contrary, believe that Aristotle’s analysis 
of the nature of man is so complete and comprehensive that it must 
somehow include or embrace this so-called supernatural perfection 
or goal (par. 6 to 11). This conviction is confirmed by the 
protestations of theologians that the supernatural does not do vio- 
lence to human nature, but rather completes and perfects it. If this 
be so, then human nature must have certain capacities to be so 
perfected. From the study of our nature and its potentialities, 
therefore, we should be able to discover the nature of our goal and 
thus learn the way to attain it. This is just another way of saying 
that our goal is not really supernatural at all and that we need no 
special revelation or the services of theology to discover its exist- 
ence or the means of attaining it (par. 19 to 27). 

Although Scotus by profession is a theologian and not a phi- 
losopher and consequently is intent on defending the necessity of 
divine revelation and a supernatural theology, his solution (par. 
57 to 65), for all that, represents an attempt to reconcile the war- 
ring factions. Stressing the strong points of conflicting view- 
points and incorporating them in his own solution is a general 
characteristic of Scotus’ treatment of any subject. While this 
tendency is manifest throughout the entirety of the present ques- 
tion, let us consider two cardinal points where he steers a middle 
course, namely, his evaluation of the arguments of the theologians 
and his determination whether revealed knowledge is natural or 
supernatural. 

Theologian though he be, Scotus rejects the last two arguments 
of the theologians completely. While he accepts the first three as 
basically sound, even here he points out to the theologians that 
they are not philosophical arguments at all, but are based on faith 
and hence technically are simply theological persuasions. Unfor- 
tunately the incorporation into the body of the text of what is 
obviously a marginal note of Scotus (par. 12) tends to make the 
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reader overlook the fact that these arguments are based exclusively 
on Aristotelian principles, and hence were regarded by the 
theologians as valid on purely rational or philosophical grounds. 
The philosophers were quick to see that reason cannot prove the 
existence of a goal beyond reason (par. 70), and yet this is just 
what the theologians must do to justify their contention that super- 
natural revelation is required. Scotus, however, is more cautious. 
As his note indicates (par. 12), these three arguments require faith 
for their validation and hence will make no impression on a 
philosopher who denies revelation. On the other hand, he explains 
what natural reason does tell us (par. 71). Since one part of 
every contradiction is true, it follows that either the face-to-face 
vision and enjoyment of God is our goal, or it is not. If reason 
cannot tell us which of the two alternatives is correct, at least we 
can see we are faced with a problem that cannot be reasonably 
ignored or concerning whose solution we dare remain in doubt. 
Reason, in a word, prods us to investigate whether or not God has 
revealed something supernaturally on this subject. To this extent, 
reason paves the way for the acceptance of theology. But reason 
is no substitute for supernatural theology. For that reason, Chris- 
tianity is not simply a matter of reason. Scotus, like Kierkegaard, 
requires a jump from the purely natural order to that revealed by 
faith. But this jump is not a sacrifice of reason, a Credo quia 
absurdum. Rather it is a perfecting of reason. In this sense, we 
might say Christianity is reasonable, if not rational. Reasonable, in 
the sense that what we believe does not do violence to our mind 
nor is in logical contradiction to what we know by reason alone. 
On the other hand, it is not purely rational in the sense that reason 
alone could prove these revealed truths to be the only conclusions 
logically possible. 

This brings us to the second point, the meaning of the natural 
and supernatural. The same knowledge can be both natural and 
supernatural. For if the theologians claim that the supernatural 
does not do violence to nature but is built upon and perfects nature, 
then it follows that nature must have an inherent or intrinsic 
capacity to be supernaturalized. Hence if we regard the human 
intellect passively (i. e. considering merely its capacities to receive 
perfection) there is no such thing as supernatural knowledge, and 
on this score the philosophers are right. The reason is clear 
enough. There are but three possible ways in which a passive 
faculty or power is related to that which it receives. Either the 
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latter does violence to the faculty, as excessively loud noises impair 
our ability to hear. In such a case, what is received does violence 
to and is contrary to the natural inclination of the faculty. Or 
secondly, it agrees with and perfects the faculty, as happens when 
visible or audible wave trains produce normal vision or hearing in 
the sense organs. In such a case, the perfection received (vision or 
hearing) is natural, that is, in accord with the nature. Or finally, 
the faculty or power remains neutral or indifferent, as does the 
eye or ear in the case of frequencies too high or low for sense 
perception. 


Now even the most supernatural of all knowledge, that of the 
face-to-face vision of God in the life to come, admittedly does not 
do violence to the human intellect. Neither is it something to 
which the intellect is indifferent as the eye is to the ultra-violet 
or infra-red. A fortiori, the knowledge that man receives in this 
life through divine revelation and assents to in virtue of the infused 
habit of faith, is natural in the sense that it is in accord with nature. 


But if the distinction of natural and supernatural knowledge is 
not justified if the intellect is considered passively, it does have its 
place if we consider the kind of activity required to cause knowl- 
edge. And here is where the philosophers are wrong and the 
theologians right. For knowledge will be natural or supernatural 
accordingly as the causes required to produce it are naturally 
ordained toward this effect or not. Now there is one type of 
knowledge that is supernatural for any created intellect whatso- 
ever. ‘This is the face-to-face intuition of the divine nature, a 
vision which is an essential part of our divine destiny or goal. Why 
this is so, I have explained elsewhere (The New Scholasticism, 
XXIII (1949) 289ff). Suffice it to say here that the divine essence 
is only contingently related to anything other than itself. Prac- 
tically this means that a special additional act of the divine will 
is required to produce this vision even though all the natural factors 
are present. 

But if the beatific vision depends upon the action of the divine 
will, obviously only God himself by a special communication can 
tell us that He intends to give us this crowning perfection and to 
outline the conditions under which He will impart it. Now Scotus 
admits in addition to infused faith, the possibility of man accepting 
the content of revelation from another human being in the same 
way he would accept any historical fact (acquired faith). Where 
the revelation, however, concerns something that could be known 
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directly only by an intuition of the divine nature or divine will, 
a divine or supernatural intervention is required to impart the initial 
information. And even though such knowledge, once it is im- 
parted, can be handed down without any additional supernatural 
aid from one man to another, even in such a case the revelation 
could be called supernatural, because of the supernatural activity 
required at the beginning. In a sense, those transmitting the re- 
vealed truths substitute for a supernatural agent. A fortiori this is 
true of the infused or theological virtue of faith which is required 
for the perfection of the habit of theology (par. 56). 

But if such knowledge, to repeat, is supernatural from the stand- 
point of the agencies or causes producing it, it is natural from the 
standpoint of the passive or receptive capacities of the human in- 
tellect. And this explains the paradoxical statement that we can 
have a natural desire for the supernatural, or as Scotus puts it: 
“God is the natural end of man, but an end that must be attained 
supernaturally and not naturally” (par. 32). For in the Aristotelian 
metaphor, everything is said to “desire” or seek its own perfection 
(par. 7). Now this “natural desire” or “appetite” is not a form of 
activity on the part of the soul of man. It is merely an ontological 
relation that is said to exist between that which perfects and that 
which is perfected. Because a relation is known only if the two 
terms are known, it is clear that we cannot use the existence of 
this relation in the soul to prove that we are destined for the 
intuitive vision and enjoyment of God. Only if we first know 
that we are destined for, or are capable of, enjoying this vision, 
can we argue we have a natural desire for it. Hence, the phi- 
losophers are both right and wrong. They are right in claiming 
that we have a natural desire for what the theologians call our 
supernatural end. They are wrong in assuming that apart from 
faith we know that such a desire exists. 

There are many other points of Scotus’ doctrine that represent 
an intermediate position between that of the philosophers and the 
theologians. One such is the question of the extent the human 
soul has suffered through original sin. If the philosophers are 
over-optimistic in their estimate of man’s intellectual powers in 
this life, the theologians go too far in stressing the vulneratio in 
naturalibus. But since Scotus merely alludes to the problem in 
the present question (par. 35 and 37), like him we may defer its 
discussion to another time. 
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[PROLOGUE OF THE ORDINATIO OF 
JOHN DUNS SCOTUS 


Part I. The Necessity of Revealed Knowledge 


Does man in his present state need to be supernaturally inspired 
with some knowledge?] 


The question is raised whether man in his present state needs to be 
supernaturally inspired with some special knowledge he could not 
attain by the natural light of the intellect. 


[The Pro and Con] 
That he needs none, | argue as follows:+ 


[Arg. 1] Every faculty which has something common as its 
primary object, is as competent by nature in regard to everything 
contained under this object as it is with regard to what is of itself 
the natural object. This is proved by the case of the primary object 
of vision and the other things contained under it. And thus we may 
proceed inductively with the other faculties and their primary ob- 
jects. Reason also proves the same, for the primary object is that 
which is equal to the faculty in question. But if this notion, namely, 
of the primary object, were verified of something that is beyond the 
natural competency of the faculty, the object would not be equal to, 
but would exceed the faculty. The major then is evident. The 
natural primary object of our intellect is being qua being. There- 
fore, our intellect is able to know naturally any being whatsoever 
and consequently also any intelligible nonentity, for “affirmation 
explains denial.” Therefore, etc. Proof of the minor: Avicenna 
in the first book of the Metaphysics* says: “ ‘Being’ and ‘thing’ 
are impressed first upon the soul. Neither can they be revealed 
through other notions.” But if the primary object of the intellect 
were anything other than these, then ‘being’ and ‘thing’ could be 
made known through this other notion. But this is impossible. 


[Arg. 2] Furthermore, the sense needs no supernatural knowledge 
in its present state; therefore, neither does the intellect. The 
antecedent is evident. Proof of the consequence: “Nature leaves 
out nothing necessary” (On the Soul, IIl).* Now, if this is true of 
things that are imperfect, all the more does it hold for things that 
are perfect. Consequently, if the inferior faculties lack nothing 
necessary for their function and the attainment of their end, all 
the more is this true of the higher faculty. Therefore, etc. 


. For the refutation of these arguments see par. 90-94. 
. Aristotle, Posterior Analytics, I, ch. 25 (86b 34-35). 
. Metapbysica, I, c. 6 (Opera, Venetiis, 1508) 72rb. 

. Aristotle, On the Soul, Ill, ch. 9 (432b 21-22). 


[ 241] 
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3 [Arg. 3] Furthermore, if some such knowledge were necessary, 
it would be so only because the faculty with its purely natural en- 
dowments is disproportionate to an object knowable only under 
such conditions. Therefore, an additional factor is required that 
the faculty may be made equal to the object. Now this other 
factor is either natural or supernatural. If natural, then the two 
combined are still disproportionate to the primary object. If this 
factor is supernatural, then the faculty is disproportionate to it; and 
so on ad infinitum. But since we cannot proceed to infinity ac- 
cording to Metaphysics Il,> it is necessary to stop with the first 
[viz. something natural], and admit that the intellective faculty is 
proportionate to everything that can be known and in any way 
in which it can be known. Therefore, etc. 


4 To the Contrary: 

“All doctrine divinely inspired is useful for arguing . . . . etc.” 
(Tim. 3).6 

Furthermore, it is said of wisdom: “No one can know its way, 
but He who knows all things knows it.” (Bar. 3). Therefore, no 
other can have wisdom save from Him who knows all things. So 
much for the necessity of revelation. As to the fact thereof, he 
adds: “He [God] gave it to Jacob, His child, and to Israel, His 
beloved.”—referring to the Old Testament—and the following: 
“After these things, He was seen on earth and talked with men.”— 
referring to the New Testament. 


[I. Controversy between the Philosophers and 
Theologians] 


In this question we are faced with the controversy between the 
philosophers and theologians. The philosophers insist on the per- 
fection of nature and deny supernatural perfection. The theologians, 
on the other hand, recognize the deficiency of nature and the need 
of grace and supernatural perfection. 


[A. Opinion of the Philosophers] 


The philosophers, then, would say that no supernatural knowl- 
edge is necessary for man in his present state, but that all the 
knowledge he needs could be acquired by the action of natural 
causes. In support of this, they cite from various places both the 
authority and the reasoning of the Philosopher. 


5. Aristotle, Meta., Il, ch. 2 (994a 1-994b 31). 
6. Il Timothy, 3, 16. 
7. Baruch, 3, 31. 
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[First argument]* The first is that passage in the third book 
On the Soul, where he [Aristotle] says that “the agent intellect is 
that by which [the intellect] makes all things; the possible intellect 
is that by which it becomes all things.” From this I argue as fol- 
lows. Once a natural agent and patient are put together and not 
impeded, action necessarily follows, for an action depends essentially 
only upon these factors as prior causes. But in regard to every 
intelligible object, the agent intellect is active and the possible 
intellect receptive. They are naturally in the soul and are not im- 
peded. This is evident. By their natural power, then, an act of 
knowledge regarding any intelligible object whatsoever is possible. 


[Second argument]'® This is confirmed by reason. Every 
natural passive faculty has some corresponding natural agent. Other- 
wise the passive faculty would seem to have no purpose in nature, 
since nothing in the realm of nature could reduce it to act. But 
the possible intellect is a passive faculty with regard to any intel- 
ligible object whatsoever. Some natural active power, conse- 
quently, corresponds to it. The thesis therefore follows. The minor 
is evident, since the possible intellect naturally seeks to know 
whatever can be known. Also it is naturally perfected by such 
knowledge. By nature then it is capable of receiving any knowl- 
edge whatsoever. 


[Third argument]*t Furthermore, speculative science is divided 
into mathematics, physics and metaphysics according to the Meta- 
physics, V1.2. And from the proof for this, which is given there,"* 
no other speculative science seems possible, since in these sciences 
the whole of being is considered, both in itself and in all its divi- 
sions. Now just as a speculative science other than these three 
would not be possible, neither is any practical science possible other 
than those acquired sciences that have to do with functional and 
productive activity. Consequently, practical acquired sciences suf- 
fice to perfect the practical intellect and speculative acquired 
sciences, the speculative intellect. 


[Fourth argument]'* Furthermore, anyone capable by nature of 
knowing a principle can know naturally the conclusions included in 
that principle. This I prove from the fact that the knowledge of 
the conclusions depends solely upon an understanding of the prin- 
ciple and the deduction of the conclusion from the principle, as is 
evident from the definition of ‘to know’ in the Posterior Analytics, 
1.5 Now, the deduction is manifest of itself, as is clear from the 


8. Cf. par. 72. 12. Meta., VI, ch. 1 (1026a 18-19). 
9. On the Soul, Ill, ch. 5 (430a 14-15). 13. Ibid., (1025b 3-1026a 19). 

10. Cf. par. 73-78. 14. Cf. par. 83-89. 

11. Cf. par. 79-82. 15. Post. Anal., I, ch. 2 (71b 9-12). 
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definition of the perfect syllogism in the Prior Analytics.° “Such a 
syllogism needs nothing either for being, or for appearing, evi- 
dently necessary.” Consequently if the principles be known, every- 
thing needed for a knowledge of the conclusion is there. And so 
the major is clear. 


Now we know naturally the first principles in which all conclu- 
sions are virtually contained. Hence, we can also know naturally 
all the conclusions that can be known. 

Proof of the first part of the minor. Since the terms of the first 
principles are most common, it follows that they can be known 
naturally, for according to the first book of the Physics,” we 
know first what is most common. But according to Posterior 
Analytics, 1:18 “we know and understand principles in so far as we 
know their terms.” We can know first principles then naturally. 


Proof of the second part of the minor. Since the terms of the 
first principles are most common, when they are distributed, they 
are distributed in regard to all the concepts that fall under them. 
Now in first principles, such terms are taken universally and there- 
fore they extend to all particular concepts. Consequently, they in- 
clude the terms of all particular conclusions. 


[B. Refutation of the Opinion of the Philosophers] 


Three arguments can be raised against this opinion.” (Note:?° 
By natural reason nothing supernatural can be shown to exist in 
the wayfarer, nor can it be proved that anything supernatural is 
necessarily required for his perfection. Neither can one who has 
something supernatural know it is in him. Here then it is im- 
possible to use natural reason against Aristotle. If one argues from 
beliefs, it is no argument against a philosopher since the latter does 
not concede a premise taken on faith. Hence, these reasons which 
are here urged against him have as one premise something believed 
or proved from something believed. Therefore, they are nothing 
more than theological persuasions from beliefs to a belief.) 


[First principal argument] The first way is this. Every agent 
who acts knowingly needs a distinct knowledge of his destiny or 
end. I prove this, because every agent acting for the sake of an 


16. Prior Anal., ch. 1 (24b 22-24). 

17. Phys., 1, ch. 3 (184a 21). 

18. Post. Anal., I, ch. 3 (72a 23-25). 

19. Five arguments are actually adduced, but Scotus accepts only the first three 
as valid. 

20. Marginal note added by Scotus. 
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end, acts from a desire of the end. Now everything that is an agent 
in virtue of itself?’ acts for the sake of an end. Therefore, every 
such agent seeks its end in a way proper to itself. Just as an agent 
that acts by its nature must desire the end for which it must act, 
so also the agent that acts knowingly. For the latter is also an 
agent in virtue. of itself, according to the second book of the 
Physics.22_ The major then is clear. 

But man can have no definite knowledge of his end from what 
is natural; therefore, he needs some supernatural knowledge thereof. 


The minor is evident, first, because the Philosopher, following 
natural reason, maintained that perfect happiness consists in the 
acquired knowledge of the pure Spirits,?* as he apparently wishes 
to say in the Ethics, book I** and book X.*5> Or if he does not 
categorically assert that this is our highest possible perfection, at 
least natural reason can argue to no other, so that on this basis 
alone, we will either err or be in doubt about our specific end. 
Hence, it is with some doubt in mind that he says in the first book 
of the Ethics,?* “If there be any gift of the gods, it is reasonable 
that it be happiness.” 


Secondly, the same minor is proved by reason. For we know the 
proper end only of such substances whose manifest actions show 
us that such an end is in accord with such a nature. Now of all 
the actions that we experience or know to exist in our nature at 
present, there are none that reveal that the vision of the pure 
Spirits is in accord with our nature. Naturally then we are un- 
able to know definitely that this end is befitting our nature. 


So much at least is sure, we cannot know definitely by natural 
reason certain conditions that make the end more desirable and 
cause us to seek it more fervently. For even granting that reason 
could prove that the face-to-face vision and enjoyment of God 
are the end of man, it still could not be inferred that these will be 
his forever or that they pertain to him as a whole, namely in body 
and soul, as will be pointed out in book Four, distinction 43.77 


21. A per se cause in contradistinction to an incidental (per accidens) cause 
acts either by deliberate intention (if rational) or automatically (if irrational) in 
virtue of a nature destined to produce just this effect. 

22. Phys., Il, ch. 5 (196b 17-22). 

23. Literally “Separated Substances,” that is, those spiritual substances that, un- 
like the human soul, are not united with a body. They are God and the Intel- 
ligences (angels) responsible for the movement of the stars and planets. 

24. Nicomachean Ethics, 1, ch. 6 (1097b 22-1098a 20). 

25. Ibid., X, ch. 7 (1177a 12-1177b 1). 

26. Ibid., I, ch. 9 (1099b 11-13). 

27. Ordinatio, IV, dist. 43, q. 2. 
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And yet the fact that such a good will never cease is something 
that renders the end more attractive than if it were something 
transient. Also, it is more desirable to possess this good with a 
complete [human] nature than with the soul apart from the body, 
as is clear from Augustine, On Genesis, XIII.*° It is necessary to 
know these and similar conditions associated with our end, if we 
are to seek it efficaciously. Still natural reason is insufficient in this 
regard. Therefore, supernaturally given knowledge is required. 


[Second principal reason] The second argument runs in this 
fashion. Everyone who knowingly acts for the sake of an end, 
needs to know how and in what way such an end may be attained. 
In addition, he must know all that is necessary for this end. Thirdly, 
he must know that this is all that is required. The first is clear, 
because if one knows not how or in what way the end is to be 
attained, he is also ignorant of the way in which he must dispose 
himself in order to attain it. The second is proved, for if one 
does not know all that is necessary for the end, he could fail to 
reach it because he did not know that a certain action was neces- 
sary for its attainment. So also with the third. If these means 
were not known to be sufficient, the doubt that there might be 
some unknown yet necessary factor, would keep one from ef- 
ficaciously doing what was necessary. 


But by natural reason one in this life is unable to know these three 
points. Proof that the first cannot be known. Beatitude is granted 
as the reward of merits which God accepts as worthy of such a 
reward. In consequence, beatitude does not follow with natural 
necessity from any kind of acts we may be able to perform, but is 
something that is freely given by God, who accepts as meritorious 
certain acts directed towards Him. Now, this is not something 
that can be known naturally, as is clear from the fact that the 
philosophers erred in this matter when they claimed everything 
God does immediately He does with necessity. The two other 
points, at least, are clear enough. For the fact that the divine 
will accepts just such and such things as worthy of eternal life, 
as well as the fact that just these things suffice, is not something 
that natural reason can know. This acceptance of what is only 


contingently related to it depends solely upon the divine will. 
Therefore, etc. 


[Objections to the first two principal reasons] Objections are 
raised against these two reasons. To the first: Every created 
nature depends essentially upon anything that in virtue of itself 


28. On Genesis, XII, ch. 35 (PL 34, 483-484). 
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causes such a nature. By reason of this dependence, it is possible 
to know and to demonstrate by a simple demonstration of fact? 
any such cause of a given effect, once the latter is known. Now, 
since the nature of man can be known naturally by man—for it is 
not disproportionate to his cognitive power—it follows that once 
this nature is known, its destiny also could be known naturally. 


This reason is confirmed. For if the destiny of a less perfect 
nature can be known from a knowledge of that nature, this is no 
less possible in our case, since what is destined for an end depends 
upon that end no less in the present case than it does in the others. 


For this same reason, too, the proposition assumed in the proof 
of the minor, namely “the end of a substance is known only through 
the actions of that substance,” would also seem to be false, since, 
by a demonstration of simple fact, the end of a nature could be 
known from a knowledge of that nature in itself. 


And if it be maintained that reason infers only that man could 
know naturally his natural goal but not that which is supernatural, 
against this is Augustine’s statement: “To be able to have faith, 
just as to be able to possess charity, pertains to the nature of men, 
although to have faith, just as to have charity, is due to the grace 
that is given to the faithful.” (On the Predestination of the Saints) .*° 
Now, if the nature of man can be known naturally by man, then 
this ability in so far as it pertains to this nature, can also be known 
naturally. Consequently, it is also possible to know that such a 
nature can be ordained to an end for which charity and faith 
dispose it. 


Likewise, man naturally seeks this goal which you call super- 
natural. Therefore, he is naturally ordained to it. This destiny, 
then, could be inferred from such an ordination just as it could be in- 
ferred from a knowledge of the nature ordained to such an end. 


Also, according to Avicenna, it can be known naturally that being 
is the primary object of the intellect.*1_ And it is naturally know- 
able that this notion of being is verified most perfectly of God. 
The end of any power, however, is the very best of those things 
which come under its primary object, for only in such is there 
perfect rest and delight, according to the tenth book of the 


29. For the difference between a simple demonstration of fact (demonstratio 
quia) and a demonstration which gives the reason for the fact (demonstratio 
propter quid) see Aristotle, Posterior Analytics, I, ch. 13. 

30. On the Predestination of the Saints, ch. 5, n. 10 (PL 44, 986). 

31. Avicenna, Meta., I, c. 6 (72rb). 
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Ethics®* Therefore, it can be known naturally that man accord- 
ing to his intellect is ordained to God as an end. 


This reason is confirmed. For whoever can know any power 
naturally, is also able naturally to know what its primary object is. 
In addition he can know wherein the notion of this object is verified, 
as well as the fact that the most perfect of such things is the goal 
or end of this power. Now the mind knows itself, according to 
Augustine (On the Trinity).3* Therefore, it knows what its pri- 
mary object is, and it knows that God does not fall outside its scope, 
for otherwise God would not be intelligible to this mind in any way. 
Consequently, the mind knows that God is the very best of those 
things in which the notion of its primary object is to be found, and 
thus it knows that God is the goal of this faculty. 


Against the second reason the following argument is adduced. If 
one extreme is known through the other, the media are also known. 
But those things necessary for reaching the goal are media between 
the nature and the end to be attained. Now, since the end could 
be known from a knowledge of the nature, as has been proved 
above,** it seems that the media necessary to this end can also be 
known in a similar way. 


This reason is confirmed. For just as is the case with other things, 
so here also there seems to be a necessary connection of things with 
this end. But in other cases such a connection with the end serves 
to make other things known, for instance, such and such things 
are inferred to be necessary for health from the notion of health. 
Therefore, etc. 


[Reply to the Objections] To the first of these,° I say that even 
though the argument is based on the notion of an end which is a 
final cause and not that of an end to be attained through some 
action—a distinction of ends that will be treated later®*—neverthe- 
less, to this objection as well as to what follows according to Augus- 
tine,** and to the third objection regarding the power and its pri- 
mary object,®* a single reply can be given. All these assume that 
our nature or our intellective power can be known naturally by us. 
Now this is false, if understood of that proper and special aspect 


. Nic. Ethics, X, ch. 4 (1174b 14-23). 

. On the Trinity, TX, chs. 11-12 (PL 42, 970). 
. Cf. par. 19. 

. Cf. par. 19-21. 

. Ordinatio I, dist. 1, part 1, q. 1. 

. Cf. par. 22. 

. Cf. par. 24. 
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by reason of which our nature is ordered to such an end, and in 
virtue of which it is capable of [receiving] the highest grace and 
has God as its most perfect object. For neither our soul nor our 
nature are known by us in our present state except under some 
general notion that can be abstracted from what the senses can 
perceive, as will be made clear later in distinction 3.29 And to be 
ordained to this end, or to be able to possess grace or to have God 
as its most perfect object is not something that pertains to our 
nature under such a general notion. 


Now to the form.” It is stated that from the being which is 
ordained to this end, the end itself can be demonstrated by a demon- 
stration of simple fact. Now I say this is true only if the being 
ordained to the end is known precisely according to that proper 
aspect in virtue of which it has such a destiny. And so the minor 
is false. And when they try to prove it on the grounds that there 
is no disproportion, I say that although the mind is identified with 
itself, nevertheless it is not proportionate to itself as object, except 
according to general notions which can be abstracted from what 
can be pictured in the imagination. 


As to the confirmation,*! I say that even with other substances, 
their proper ends (namely, those which they have in virtue of their 
proper natures) remain unknown unless there be some manifest 
actions from which an ordination to such an end might be inferred. 


And from this, the answer to what is added against the proof of 
the minor is clear.** The proposition: “The proper end of a 
substance is known to us only through its manifest actions,” is not 
false. For this proposition does not mean that the end could not 
be known in some other way. Indeed, it is true that if the sub- 
stance were known in its proper nature, from such knowledge one 
could ascertain what causes this substance in virtue of itself. But 
no substance is known to us at present in this way and therefore, 
in this life, we are unable to infer the proper end of any substance 
except through the evident actions of this substance, which sub- 
stance is known only confusedly and in general. In our case, how- 
ever, the end can be proved from a knowledge of neither the nature 
nor its acts. Although the proof of the minor touches but one 
way, namely our ignorance of its acts, it presupposes the other, 
namely, our ignorance of the nature in itself. 


. Ordinatio I, dist. 3, part 1, q. 3. 
. Cf. par. 19. 
. Cf. par. 20. 
. Cf. par. 21. 
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32 


To the second argument based on Augustine** I say that this 
ability to possess charity, in so far as it disposes one to love God in 
himself under His proper nature, is something that pertains to man 
according to a special aspect and not as common to himself and to 
what is perceptible by the senses. In consequence, this ability is 
not something about man that can be known naturally in this life, 
even as man himself is not known under that peculiar aspect in 
virtue of which he possesses this ability. And in this way I reply 
to the objection in so far as it can be used to support the principal 
claim [of the philosophers], namely that the minor of the first 
argument [of the theologians]* is false. But in so far as it is leveled 
against the reply regarding the natural and supernatural end,* I 
answer: I concede that God is the natural end of man, but an end 
that must be attained supernaturally and not naturally. And this 
is what the following reason concerning natural desire proves, which 
proof I concede. 


As to the other argument,*® what it assumed must be denied, 
namely that it can be known naturally that being is the primary 
object of the intellect and this in so far as no restriction is made 
regarding a being that can be perceived by the sense and one that 
cannot. It must also be denied that Avicenna says this is something 
that can be known naturally, for he has mixed his religion—that of 
Mohammed—with philosophical matters, and some things he states 
as philosophical and proved by reason; others as in accord with 
his religion. Wherefore, he expressly assumes in the ninth book 
of the Metaphysics, chapter 7,47 that the disembodied soul knows 
immaterial substances in themselves, and therefore these have to be 
placed under the primary object of the intellect. But it was not 
so according to Aristotle. For him, the primary object of our intel- 
lect is, or seems to be, the quiddity of what can be perceived by the 
senses. And by this he means either what is in itself perceptible 
by the senses or what falls under this designation. The latter is 
the quiddity which can be abstracted from what is perceptible to 
the senses. 


However, I reply to what is cited from Augustine in confirmation 
of the argument.*® His statement, I say, should be understood of 
the first act which of itself is fully sufficient for the secund act, 


. Cf. par. 22. 

. Cf. par. 14-15. 

. Cf. par. 22. 

. Cf. par. 24. 

. Avicenna, Meta., IX, c.7 (107ra). 
. Cf. par. 25. 
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but its activity is hindered at present.4® On account of this hin- 
drance, the second act in the present life is not elicited from the first. 
But more of this later.5° 


Some may object to this answer on the grounds that man in the 
state of original justice could have known his nature, and therefore 
the destiny of this nature, as the argument for the first objection 
claims. Therefore, this knowledge is not supernatural. 


Also, the reply to the last reason might be questioned.*? For if 
we are ignorant of what the primary object of the intellect is be- 
cause the intellect is not known under each proper aspect according 
to which it regards such an object, it follows that we cannot know 
that any given thing is intelligible, because the power is not known 
under every proper aspect according to which it could consider any 
given thing as an intelligible object. 


I reply: To the first.5* It is necessary to point out what kind 
of knowledge man had in his original state, a topic which may be 
put off until later.** But at least so far as man in his present state 
is concerned, it is called supernatural knowledge, because it exceeds 
man’s natural power—natural, I understand, according to his fallen 
state. 


As to the second,*° I concede that at present our knowledge of the 
soul or of some of its faculties is not so distinct that such knowledge 
could be used to ascertain that some intelligible object corresponds 
to it. But from the act which we experience, we conclude that 


49. By first act the scholastics understood a thing constituted in its nature with 
its various powers. In this case, the soul (and the faculties, such as the intellect, 
which are really identical with it) is in first act by the very fact that it exists. 
When these faculties or powers are in actual operation, the soul is said to be 
in second act. When Scotus claims that Augustine’s statement that the mind 
knows itself must be understood of the first, he simply means that the soul or 
mind by the very fact that it exists is intelligible in itself (and hence is only 
potentially “known”). As an intelligible object it is fully capable of acting as 
partial cause with the human intellect to produce an actual knowledge of itself 
(second act). In the present life, however, because of the fact that God intended 
man to be a composite of body and soul, man’s intellectual activity is curtailed in 
such a way that he knows only what can be abstracted or deduced from sense 
knowledge. In the next life this impediment will be removed and the soul or 
intellect will be able to elicit a direct and intuitive knowledge of its own substance. 
Cf. also our article in New Scholasticism, XXIII (1949), esp. pp. 290-294. 

50. Ordinatio I, dist. 3, part 1, q. 3. 

51. Cf. par. 19. 

52. Cf. par. 33. 

53. Cf. par. 35. 

54. Ordinatio, IV, dist. 1, part. 2, q. 2. 

55. Cf. par. 36. 
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56. 
57. 
58. 
59. 
60. 
61. 


note 


the power and the nature to which this act belongs regards as its 
object that which we perceive to be attained through the act in 
question. Hence, we do not infer the object of the faculty from a 
knowledge of the faculty in itself, but from the knowledge of the 
act we experience. But of a supernatural object we have neither kind 
of knowledge, and in consequence neither method of knowing the 
proper end of this nature is to be had. 


The answer to the objection against the second reason is clear.5® 
For the argument assumes something that has already been denied.*? 
To the confirmation of this argument®* I say that when the end 
follows naturally those things that lead to the end, and demands 
them naturally as prerequisites, then, such things could be inferred 
from the end. But in this case, these things do not follow naturally, 
but only in virtue of a [voluntary] acceptance on the part of the 
divine will, which reckons these merits as worthy of such an end. 


[Third principal reason] A third main argument is raised against 
the opinion of the philosophers. The knowledge of pure Spirits 
is the most noble, because it has to do with the noblest class (Meta- 
physics, 1V).°° Hence, the knowledge of their proper attributes is 
noblest and most necessary. For their proper attributes are more 
perfectly knowable than those attributes they have in common with 
objects perceptible to the senses. But these proper attributes can- 
not be known merely from what is purely natural. For, in the first 
place, if these properties were found to be treated in any science 
possible to us at present, it would be in metaphysics. But it is not 
possible for us naturally to have a science of the proper attributes 
of these pure Spirits, as is evident. And this is what the Philosopher 
maintains when he says in the first book of the Metaphysics® that it 
is necessary for the wise man to know all things in some way, and 
not in particular. And he adds: “For he who knows universals, 
knows in a sense all things.” Here he calls the metaphysician the 
“wise man,” just as he calls philosophy “wisdom.” 


I prove the same thing in a second way. These properties are 
not known by a science or knowledge that gives the reason for the 
facts* unless their proper subjects are known, for only the subjects 
give the reason for such proper attributes. Now the proper sub- 


Cf. par. 26. 

Cf. par. 28-29. 

Cf. par. 27. 

Meta., IV, ch. 1 (1026a 21-23). 

Ibid., I, ch. 2 (982a 8-10). 

Science or knowledge based on a demonstration of the reasoned fact. Cf. 
29. 
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- of these attributes can not be known naturally by us. There- 
ore, etc. 

Neither can we know these properties from their effects by a 
demonstration of the simple fact.** Proof: the effect leaves the in- 
tellect in doubt with regard to these properties or even leads it into 
error. This is clear with regard to the properties of the First 
Spiritual Substance itself, for it is a property of this [divine] Sub- 
stance that it can be shared with three [Divine Persons]. But the 
effects [viz. creatures] do not reveal this property, because they are 
not from this Substance in so far as it isa Trinity. And if one were 
to argue from the effects to the cause, one would rather conclude 
the very opposite and so be in error. For in no effect is one nature 
associated with more than one supposit. It is also a property of 
this nature, in its external relations, to cause [its effects] contin- 
gently. And the effects lead one to infer the opposite view and 
to fall into error, as is evident from the opinion of philosophers who 
held that the First Cause causes necessarily whatever it produces. 
As to the properties of the other pure Spirits [viz. the angels or 
Intelligences], clearly the same holds. For effects rather lead one to 
conclude that they are necessary and everlasting beings, according 
to the philosophers, instead of contingent beings, which have come 
into existence after being non-existent. Again, these philosophers 
also seem to conclude on the basis of movement that the number 
of these pure Spirits corresponds with the number of movements 
of the heavenly bodies. Again, [they held that] these pure Spirits 
were naturally beatified and incapable of sin—all of which is absurd. 


[Objection to the third principal reason] Against this reason I 
argue that whatever necessary knowledge regarding these pure 
Spirits we may have at present by faith or what is commonly re- 
vealed could also be had by a knowledge that is natural. And 


62. In this case, the demonstration of simple fact (demonstratio quia) is an a 
posteriori demonstration from effect to cause. 

63. Supposit (Latin, suppositum) and person as used by the scholastics have a 
technical meaning. The attempt to clarify the mystery of the Bl. Trinity and 
the Incarnation led to the distinction between the nature and the person possessing 
the nature. In Christ we have two natures (human and divine) but only one 
person (Second Person of the Bl. Trinity). In the Trinity, there are three per- 
sons (Father, Son, and Holy Spirit) but only one divine nature or essence. Since 
only a rational being can be a person, the more general term of supposit is used 
to cover that which is said to possess a given nature or natures. Where the sup- 
posit is rational, it is called person. Practically, every nature is a supposit (or 
person) if it is complete in itself and is not assumed bv a higher supposit or per- 
son. 

64. The “common law” or “common revelation” is that destined for mankind 
in general. It is contrasted with special revelation given to certain individuals for 
some specific purpose in the Providence of God Nowadays the distinction of 
“public” and “private” revelation is used. 


‘ 
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I prove it in this way. We can comprehend naturally any necessary 
truths whose terms we can know naturally. Now we know 
naturally the terms of all necessary revealed truths. Therefore, etc. 


Proof of the major. These necessary truths are either mediately 
or immediately [evident]. If immediately, then, they are known 
once the terms are known, according to the first book of the 
Posterior Analytics.” If they are mediate truths, then we can con- 
ceive the middle term between them, since we can know the ex- 
tremes. By joining this middle term with the two extremes, we 
have either mediate or immediate premises. If immediate, we argue 
as before. If mediate, the process of conceiving the middle term be- 
tween the extremes and joining it with the latter continues until 
we come to truths that are immediately evident. In the last analysis, 
then, we shall arrive at necessary and immediate propositions, which 
are known from their terms and from which all other necessary 
truths follow. Hence, these mediate truths could be known 
naturally by us through those which are immediate. 


Proof of the minor. If one who has faith contradicts one who 
has no faith, the two do not contradict each other in word only 
but according to the conceptual meaning, as is evident when the 
philosopher and theologian contradict each other regarding the 
proposition: “God is triune.” Here, one denies and the other 
affirms not only the same name but also the same concept. Conse- 


quently, every simple concept that the theologian has, the philoso- 
pher also has. 


[Reply to the objection] To this, I reply. There are certain 
truths about the pure Spirits that are immediate. Now I take one 
such primary and immediate truth, let us call it ‘a’. In it are in- 
cluded many mediate truths, for instance, all those which affirm in 
particular what is common to the predicate of those things which 
are common to the subject, let us call them ‘b’ and ‘c’. These 
mediate truths are evident only through some immediate truth. 
Therefore, the former cannot be known unless the immediate truth 
is understood. If therefore some intellect could grasp the terms of 
‘b’ and combine them with one another in a proposition, but could 
not understand the terms of ‘a’ nor, in consequence, the proposi- 
tion ‘a’ itself, then so far as this intellect is concerned, ‘b’ would 
be a neutral proposition.* It is known neither through itself, nor 


65. Post. Anal., 1, ch. 3 (72b 23-25). 

66. Neutral proposition is not taken in the modern sense of a three-valued logic, 
but refers to a proposition which objectively is either true or false but whose 
truth value is unknown to the intellect, which withholds its assent. 
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through the immediate proposition [viz. ‘a’], since in our assump- 
tion the latter remains unknown. And so it is with us. For we have 
certain concepts common to material and immaterial substances, and 
these we can put together into propositions. But these latter are not 
evident except through those immediate truths which concern the 
proper and special character of these quiddities.** Now we do not 
conceive these quiddities under this aspect and therefore, neither 
do we know those general truths which involve the universal con- 
cepts. 


For example: if someone were able to conceive a triangle not 
according to its proper notion as a triangle but only under the notion 
of ‘figure’ abstracted from a quadrangle, it would be impossible 
for him to grasp that property by which a triangle is the first [of 
plane geometrical figures], because this property could be conceived 
only if it were abstracted from a triangle itself. He could, however, 
abstract the notion of ‘first’ from other things that are first, e. g. of 
numbers. Although his intellect could form the proposition: “Some 
figure is first,” because it could grasp the terms involved, still such 
a proposition would be neutral to him, because it is a mediate propo- 
sition included in this immediate proposition: “A triangle is first 
in this way.” But he would be unable to know this immediate 
proposition because he cannot grasp its terms. Therefore, he is not 
able to understand the mediate proposition, which can be known 
from the immediate proposition alone. 


Applying this to the argument,®* I deny the major. To the proof, 
I say that these necessary truths are mediately evident propositions. 
And when you say, “Therefore, we can conceive a medium be- 
tween these extremes,” I deny the consequence, because the medium 
between the extremes is at times essentially ordered, for example, 
when it is the essence of the extreme or is a prior attribute with 
regard to one that is posterior. Now a middle term through which 
one extreme can universally be inferred from the other is of this 
kind. I concede, therefore, that whoever can grasp the extremes 
can grasp such a middle term between them, because its concept 
is included in, or is the same as, that of the other extreme. But if 
the middle term is particular, and is contained under the other ex- 
tremes and is not essentially related to these extremes, then it is 
not necessary that one who can conceive universal extremes, could 
conceive a means which is particular in regard to these extremes. 
So it is here. For the quiddity under its proper and particular aspect 
has some immediate attribute inhering in it, and is a middle term 


67. Namely, the pure Spirits or immaterial substances. 


68. Cf. par. 42. 
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that is less universal than the common concept of which this attri- 
bute, conceived in general, is predicated. ‘Therefore, it is not a 
medium for universally inferring the attribute of the common con- 
cept, but only in a particular case. This is evident in the above 
example,® because it is not necessary that one who can conceive a 
figure in general and the general notion of being first, can conceive 
a triangle in particular, for a triangle is a medium contained under 
figure—a medium, I say, for concluding that a particular figure is 
first. 


({Note] This third argument’ holds above all of the first im- 
material substance [viz. God], for it is especially necessary to know 
God as a beatific object. Now the reply to the objection brought 
against it supposes that we conceive God naturally in the present 
life only in a concept that is common to Him and to what can be 
perceived by the senses, which is explained later in the first ques- 
tion of the third distinction. But even if this assumption were de- 
nied, it would still be necessary to maintain that any concept of 
God we could derive from creatures is imperfect, whereas that 
which could be had in virtue of His essence in itself would be 
perfect. Hence, what was said regarding the universal and par- 
ticular notions,"* would also be valid for the perfect and imperfect 
notions in this other view.) * 


[Fourth principal reason] A fourth argument is this. Whatever 
is ordered to some end towards which it is not disposed, must be 
gradually disposed for this end. Man is ordered to a supernatural 
end towards which he is of himself indisposed. Therefore he needs 
to be gradually disposed to possess this end. This takes place by 
reason of some imperfect supernatural knowledge, which is main- 
tained to be necessary. Therefore, etc. 


But if it be objected that a perfect agent can remove any im- 
perfection immediately and can act immediately, I reply that even 
if it could do so by its absolute power, still it is more perfect to 
make the creature active in attaining its perfection than to deprive 
it of any such activity. But man could have some activity in the 
attainment of his final perfection. Hence, it is more perfect that 
such be given him. But this could not be done without impart- 
ing some imperfect knowledge which precedes that perfect knowl- 
edge which he is ultimately destined to possess. 


. Cf. par. 46. 
. Cf. par. 40. 
. Cf. par. 47. 
. Namely, that of Henry of Ghent, Summa a. 13, q. 3, ad 2. 
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[Fifth principal argument] A fifth argument is this. Any agent 
that makes use of an instrument in acting, cannot in virtue of this 
instrument perform any action which exceeds [in perfection] the 
nature of the instrument. The light of the agent intellect, however, 
is an instrument which the soul at present uses to understand things 
naturally. In consequence, the soul, using this light, is not capable 
of any action that would exceed this light. Therefore, the soul 
is incapable of any knowledge that it does not attain in this way. 
But this light of itself is limited to knowledge by way of the senses. 
Now the knowledge of many other things, however, is necessary 
for us at present. Therefore, etc. 


This reason seems to militate against the position of the one who 
advanced it.** For according to this line of reasoning, the Un- 
created Light would be unable to make use of the agent intellect as 
an instrument in producing a knowledge of pure truth. For such 
truth, according to him, can not be ours through the senses with- 
out some special illumination. And so it follows that in knowin 
pure truth the light of the agent intellect plays no part at all, which 
seems hardly possible inasmuch as this illumination [by the agent 
intellect] is the most perfect of all intellectual activity. Conse- 
quently, the most perfect intellectual power in the soul should in 
some way concur with this action. 


[Evaluation of the fourth and fifth reasons] These last two 
reasons" do not seem to be very efficacious. For the first would 
hold, if it were proved that man was destined for supernatural 
beatitude (the proof of which pertains to the questions of beati- 
tude),”> and if, in addition, it were shown that natural knowledge 
does not dispose one sufficiently in our present state for the attain- 
ment of supernatural knowledge. The second reason begs two 
points, namely, that a knowledge of certain things unknowable by 
way of the senses, is necessary, and that the light of the agent intel- 
lect is limited to things that can be known by way of the senses. 


54 The first three reasons appear to be more probable. 


[C. Objection to the opinion of the Theologians] 


That no such knowledge, however, is necessary for salvation, I 
prove:"® Let us assume that someone is not baptized. When he 


grows up, he has no one to teach him. The affections [of his will], 


. Namely, Henry of Ghent, Summa a. 8, q. 2. 
. CE. par. 49-51. 

. Ordinatio, IV, suppl. d. 49, q. 7. 

. Note by Scotus. Par. 54-55. 
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such as he is capable of, are good and in accord with what his natural 
reason tells him is right. What reason reveals to him as evil, he 
avoids. 


Although God could visit such a one, teaching him the common 
law™ by man or angel even as He visited Cornelius,’ still let us 
assume that such an individual is taught by no one. Nevertheless, 
he will be saved. And even if he should be instructed later, before 
such instruction he is just and consequently, worthy of eternal life. 
For, by willing what is good, even before he is instructed, he merits 
grace which renders him just. And still he has no theology, not 
even in regard to the primary truths of faith. His is purely natural 
knowledge. Consequently, nothing that pertains to theology is, 
absolutely speaking, necessary for salvation. 


[Reply] It could be said that such an individual, by willing what 
is good in general, merits de congruo™ to be justified from original 
sin, and God does not deprive such a one of this gift of His 
liberality. Hence, He gives him the first grace without using the 
sacrament,®° because God is not constrained to make use of the 
sacraments. But grace is not [ordinarily] given without the habit 
of faith. Hence, such an individual actually possesses the habit of 
theology, even though this habit could not be reduced to act. 
Neither could such an individual be baptized unless first in- 
structed. And even though it would not be a contradiction [for 
God] to give grace without faith, for these are distinct habits 
and reside in different faculties, nevertheless, just as in baptism 
these two are infused simultaneously, so, for the same reason, they 
could be given together in this case. For God is no less gracious 
towards one whom He justifies without the sacraments, because 
of merit de congruo, than He is towards one whom He justifies 
through the reception of the sacrament without any merit on this 
individual’s part. And thus it is possible for God by his absolute 
power to save anyone, and to enable him to merit glory without 
infused faith—if God were to give grace without faith—for once 
such an individual possessed grace, he could use it properly to 
will what he knew by natural reason and acquired faith, (or by 
natural reason alone without acquired faith, if no one were to 
teach him.)§' Nevertheless, according to God’s usual way of 


77. See note 64. 

78. Acts of the Apostles, 10, 1-48. 

79. Theologians distinguish between that which merits a reward de condigo, 
viz. in strict justice, and that which merits it de congruo, that is, it is fitting that 
it be rewarded even though there is no strict obligation in justice. 

80. Namely, of baptism. 

81. Acquired faith is contrasted with the infused virtue of faith. The former 
is possible on purely natural grounds, as for instance, when we give credence to 
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acting, He does not give grace without first giving the habit of 
faith, for grace is not assumed to be infused unless faith is also 
infused. But this is not because of any necessity, as if grace with- 
out faith would not be sufficient, but because of the divine liberality 
which reforms the whole [soul, viz. intellect and will]. Then, 
too, many would be less perfectly inclined to assent to certain 
truths without infused faith. 


Now, I say, there is a similar relation in the case of the habit of 
theology, which, when perfect, includes both an infused and an 
acquired faith of the articles [of the Creed] and of other things 
revealed by God in Scripture, so that there is not just infused faith, 
or just acquired faith, but both together. Hence, if we are speak- 
ing of the more fundamental or prior habit which theology in- 
cludes, viz. infused faith, it is true, according to the usual way in 
which God acts,®* that theology is necessary for all, as a general rule. 
But it is not true that theology is necessary for all, if we understand 
by theology the second habit which it includes, viz. acquired faith. 
But if we speak of the necessity based on God’s usual way of act- 
ing, perhaps it [viz. theology in so far as it includes acquired faith] 
is necessary for an adult who could have and is able to understand 
a teacher, that he have an acquired faith with regard to certain 
general truths. 


[II. Solution to the Question] 


To the question, then, I reply first by distinguishing in what sense 
something may be called supernatural. For a capacity to receive 
may be compared to the act which it receives or to the agent from 
which it receives [this act]. Viewed in the first way, this potenti- 
ality is either natural or violent or neither natural nor violent. It 
is called natural, if it is naturally inclined towards the form it 
receives. It is violent, if what it suffers is against its natural in- 
clination. It is neither the one nor the other, if it is inclined 
neither to the form which it receives nor to its opposite. Now from 





some historical event on the basis of reliable authority. It is possible, says Scotus 
(Ordinatio, Ill, suppl. d. 23, q. un. Cf. Vives edition, v. 15, 5-30) for one to 
assent to truths that have been divinely revealed even without the special theological 
virtue given directly by God (infused virtue) as is clear from the case of a heretic 
who has lost the latter by doubting one article of faith and yet retains his belief 
in the others by acquired faith. As the infused virtue does not actually impart 
knowledge as such (as is clear from the case of an infant which receives the three 
theological virtues of faith, hope and charity at baptism), instruction in the actual 
content of revelation is required and this involves acquired faith. 

82. That is, de potentia ordinata. Theologians distinguish between de potentia 
Dei absoluta, viz. what God can do absolutely speaking, and de potentia Dei 
ordinata, what God can do relative to His own decisions or eternal decrees. 
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this viewpoint, there is no supernaturality. But when the recipient 
is compared to the agent from which it receives the form, then 
there is naturalness if the recipient is referred to an agent which is 
naturally ordained to impress such a form in such a recipient. 
Supernaturalness is had, however, when the recipient is referred 
to an agent which does not impress this form upon this recipient 
naturally. 


Before®* this distinction is applied to the case at hand, several 
arguments are brought to bear against it, first on the grounds that 
the distinction of “natural” and “violent” is based upon the recip- 
ient’s relation to the agent and not merely to the form, and 
secondly on the count that the distinction of “natural” and “super- 
natural” is based upon the recipient’s relation to the patient and 
not to the agent exclusively. I will not cite the arguments for 
these points here. 


Nevertheless, the solution seems reasonable, because a cause which 
causes anything in virtue of itself is that cause whose presence is 
followed by the effect even when all other factors are excluded or 
varied. Now even though a form contrary to the inclination is 
induced only by means of some agent which does violence to the 
recipient, and even though a supernatural agent acts supernaturally 
only by inducing some form, still the precise character of “violent” 
arises by virtue of the relation of the recipient to the form, whereas 
that of “supernatural” arises precisely in virtue of the relation of the 
recipient to the agent. This is proved from the fact that as long as 
the recipient and form remain what they are (viz. that the form 
can be received, but only contrary to the inclination of the recip- 
ient), then no matter how the agent is varied, violence is still done 
to the recipient. Similarly, when the agent and recipient are so 
related to each other that the recipient is altered only by an agent 
that does not act naturally (I say “only” to exclude any prepara- 
tion by a natural agent), whatever be the form such an agent in- 
duces, it will be supernatural with regard to the recipient. 

A second proof that such is the case is based not only on the 
induction [of the form] but on its permanency. A form which 
does violence to the recipient may remain in it without any external 
action, but not for a long time. Another remains naturally and 
for some time. [Hence, the external agent need not be taken into 
consideration]. Again, one form that endures is natural; another 
supernatural, but only by reason of the agent, so that if the latter 
were not taken into consideration, the form could not be called 


83. Note by Scotus. Par. 58-59. 
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supernatural. But it might be called natural, because it perfects 
naturally, if the relation of the form to the recipient alone is 
considered. 


Applying this to the question at issue, I say that if the possible 
intellect be compared to the knowledge that is actualized in it, no 
knowledge is supernatural to it, because the possible intellect is 
perfected by any knowledge whatsoever and is naturally inclined 
towards any kind of knowledge. But according to the second way 
of speaking, that knowledge is supernatural which is generated by 
some agent which by its very nature is not ordained to move the 
possible intellect in a natural manner. 


In our present state, however, the possible intellect, according to 
the Philosopher, is ordained to be moved to knowledge by the 
agent intellect and the phantasm. Therefore, that knowledge 
alone is natural to it which is impressed by these agencies. 

In virtue of these, however, all conceptual knowledge which one 
has in this life according to the common law, can be obtained, as is 
evident from the objections raised against the third principal 
reason.** Consequently, even though God by way of revelation 
could cause some special knowledge, as for instance, when one is 
rapt in ecstasy, still such supernatural knowledge is not necessary 
according to the common law.** 


It is different, however, with the truth of propositions, because 
as has been shown by the three reasons adduced against the first 
opinion,** even when the agent intellect and sense image are fully 
active, many propositions we need to know remain unknown or 
neutral. The knowledge of such propositions must be given to us 
in a supernatural manner, because no one could naturally discover 
them and teach them to others, for on natural grounds alone, if 
they are neutral to one, they are to all. The question of whether 
it would be possible, once such knowledge was originally imparted, 
for another to assent to these propositions on purely natural grounds 
will be discussed in book III, distinction 23. The original trans- 
mission of such knowledge, however, is called revelation. It is 
supernatural, therefore, since it is due to an agent that does not 
naturally move our intellect in its present state. 


Another way in which an action or knowledge could be called 
supernatural would be because it is from an agent which takes the 
place of a supernatural object. For that object which is able to 


84. Cf. par. 84. 
85. See note 64. 
86. Cf. par. 13ff. 
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cause such propositions as “God is triune” and the like, is the 
divine essence known in its proper nature. Knowable in this way, 
it is a supernatural object. Whatever agent, then, causes some 
knowledge of truths which such an object would be able to make 
evident when known in its own nature, such an agent [I say] 
takes the place of this object. And if this agent would cause as 
perfect a knowledge of those truths as the object would cause if 
known in itself, then such an agent would substitute perfectly for 
the object. But no matter how imperfect the knowledge caused 
by such an agent would be, it is still virtually contained in that 
perfect knowledge which the object would cause if known in itself. 


And so it is in this case. For one who reveals that “God is triune” 
causes in the mind some knowledge of this truth, obscure though 
it be, a knowledge which concerns an object unknown in its proper 
nature. If this object were known properly, it would be able to 
produce a clear and perfect knowledge of this truth. In so far as 
this knowledge is obscure and is included eminently in the clear 
knowledge, as the imperfect is included eminently in the perfect, 
to that extent, then, the agent which reveals or causes the obscure 
truth, takes the place of the object that could cause a clear knowl- 
edge of the same. This is true especially when the agent could 
cause a knowledge of a certain truth only by taking the place of a 
certain object, and when it would be unable to make known a truth 
about this object by taking the place of some less perfect object 
that could naturally move our intellect. For no such inferior 
object virtually includes any knowledge of these truths, be it clear 
or obscure knowledge. Hence, it is necessary that the agent some- 
how take the place of a supernatural object, even when causing this 
obscure knowledge. 


The difference between these two ways in which revealed knowl- 
edge is called supernatural is apparent if we consider each sep- 
arately. Thus, if a supernatural agent would cause a knowledge of 
some natural object, for example, if it infused the knowledge of 
geometry in someone, this would be supernatural in the first way 
but not in the second. What is supernatural in the second way, 
however, is supernatural in both ways, for the second way im- 
plies the first, but not vice versa. However, where there is only 
the first type of supernatural [e. g. infused geometry], it is not 
impossible that what is supernatural could have been produced 
naturally [under other conditions]. Where something is super- 
natural in the second way, however, it is necessary that it be pro- 
duced supernaturally, since it could not possibly be produced 
naturally. 
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[IIl. Concerning the three principal reasons against the 
philosophers] 


The three reasons upon which this solution is based are confirmed 
by arguments from authority. The first*? is confirmed by the 
statement of Augustine in the City of God, XVIIi, chapter 11:%* 
“The philosophers, not knowing to what end these things were 
to be referred, were able to see some truth among the false things 
they asserted.” 


The second argument® is confirmed by Augustine in the City of 
God, XI chapter 2:°° “What good is it to know where one must 
go if one does not know how to get there?” In this the philosophers 
erred, for even though they handed on some truths regarding 
virtues, still their teaching was tainted with error, as he points out 
in the text quoted above.*' This is clear from their books. For 
Aristotle criticizes the polities devised by many another (Politics 
II),®? and yet his own polity is not without reproach, since he 
teaches that the gods are to be honored. “It is fitting,” he says 
(Politics VII, ch. 7),°* “that honor be shown to the gods,” and in 
the same book, chapter 5:°%* “There ought to be a law . . . that 
no deformed child shall be nursed.” 


The third argument® is confirmed by Augustine in the City of 
God, XI, chapter 3:°* “We need the testimony of others concern- 
ing objects that lie beyond the reach of our own senses, since we can- 
not know them by our own testimony.” And this confirms our main 
solution throughout,®* for those propositions which the argument 
declares to be neutral so far as we are concerned,®* cannot be be- 
lieved by anyone on the basis of his own testimony, but he must 
needs have the testimony of someone who is above the whole of 
mankind. 


It is doubtful just how this first revelation or imparting of such 
knowledge actually did or could have taken place. Was it by some 
interior or by some exterior communication, together with such 
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signs as would suffice to cause assent? For the problem at hand, it 
is enough to point out that such knowledge could be supernaturally 
revealed in either way. But in neither way could it be imparted 
without error by man right from the beginning. 


The objection is raised that these three reasons® refute themselves, 
for whatever they reveal as necessary to know is something that is 
true, since we can really know only what is true. Consequently, 
whatever these arguments reveal to be necessary for us to know— 
for example, that the end of man is the enjoyment of God in him- 
self (first argument); that the manner of reaching Him is by way 
of merits which God accepts as worthy of such a reward (second 
argument); that God is triune and causes things contingently, etc. 
(third argument)—all these are shown to be true. Consequently, 
these reasons either are based solely on faith or a conclusion is drawn 
from them which is the very opposite of what they actually prove. 


I reply that natural reason merely shows us that it is necessary for 
us to know definitely one part of this contradiction: “The enjoy- 
ment [of God] is [our] end; this enjoyment is not our end.” In 
other words, our intellect must not remain in doubt or ignorance 
on this problem of whether such enjoyment is our end, for such 
would keep us from seeking the end. But natural reason does not 
reveal just which part we must know. In this way, then, the 
aforementioned reasons in so far as they are natural, reveal that 
one part of the contradiction must be true. Either it is this or it is 
that. But a definite answer is possible only from what we believe. 


[IV. Reply to the arguments of the philosophers] 


As to the arguments for the opinion of Aristotle, I say to the 
first!°° that knowledge depends upon the soul knowing and the 
object known, for according to Augustine (On the Trinity, IX, 
last chapter):1°* “Knowledge is born of the knower and the 
known.” Hence, even though the soul may possess sufficient active 
and passive faculties so far as its own activity in knowing is con- 
cerned, still it does not have in itself active powers that would 
suffice to take the place of the object’s action for it is like a blank 
writing-tablet, as the third book, On the Soul” tells us. Hence 
to say that the agent intellect is that by which [the mind] makes 
all things [known], is true only in so far as this ‘making’ some- 
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thing known is an action of the soul and not in so far as it in- 
volves an action on the part of the object. 


To the confirmation by reason,!% I say to the major that “nature” 
at times is taken in the sense of an intrinsic principle of movement 
and rest—as is described in the second book of the Physics'%—at 
other times, for a naturally active principle, in so far as nature is 
distinguished from art’ and deliberate intention’ on the basis 
of the different ways these proceed from their principle. In this 
latter sense, “nature” may or may not be intrinsic, just so long as 
it is natural [i. e. not deliberate or the result of art]. According 
to the first meaning of “nature,” the major is not true, because not 
everything that is naturally passive has a corresponding intrinsic 
active principle or nature, for many things lack an intrinsic active 
power to produce some act they are able to receive naturally. If 
nature be taken in the second sense, the major is also false in cer- 
tain instances, namely when a nature because of its excellence is 
naturally ordained to receive a perfection so eminent that it could 
be caused by an agent that is natural in the second sense. And so 
it is in our case. 


To the proof given for the major, I say that the passive potency 
is not in vain for even though it could not be reduced to act by a 
natural agent as the principal cause, still a natural agent can dispose 
it for such an act. And there is some agent in nature, i. e. in the 
universe as a whole, that can completely reduce it to act, namely 
the First or Supernatural Agent. 


Some one may object that to be incapable of attaining its perfection 
through what is natural devaluates [our] nature, for according to 
the second book On the Heavens and Earth:*% “The more noble 
nature, the less it should lack.” I reply: if our happiness consisted 
in the highest speculation that is naturally attainable, the Philosopher 
would not say our nature lacked anything necessary. But I admit 
that we can naturally possess such perfection at present. But I go 
further when I say that there is another higher form of speculation 
that can be received naturally. Consequently, nature in this regard 
is honored even more than if one were to claim that the highest 
possible perfection it could receive is that which is naturally attain- 
able. Nor is it surprising that some nature has the ability to re- 
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ceive a perfection greater than that which lies within the reach 
of its own active causality. 


The above citation from the second book On the Heavens and 
Earth is not to the point, because the Philosopher is speaking here 
of organs corresponding to the power of movement, if this be 
present in the stars. Now I concede universally that nature gives 
an organ to everything to which it gives an organic power (I am 
speaking of things that are not deformed). In our case, however, 
it is a question of giving a non-organic power, and still not giving 
naturally all the other requisites for the act. From the Philosopher’s 
statement here, then, it can be said that if a nature can be ordained 
for a certain act or object, this nature has a natural faculty 
for the act and also a corresponding organ, if the faculty is 
organic. But the same cannot be said of the other requisites for 
the act. 


The major’ could be answered in another way, namely that it 
is true if one speaks of a natural passive potency with respect to an 
active power, but it is false if passive potency is taken with respect 
to the act received. The difference between these two is clear from 
the first part of the solution to this question. 


The minor is true in the second way [viz. if the possible intel- 
lect is taken in respect to the act received], but not in the first. 
There is a third and easy way of answering the minor, namely: to 
deny it. For even though absolutely speaking the possible intellect 
is naturally receptive of this intellection, this is not so in its present 
state. The reason for this, however, will be explained later in dis- 
tinction 3.111 


To the third reason’? see Thomas’ reply in the Summa I, question 
143 where he says: “Sciences are diversified according to the di- 
verse nature of their knowable objects. For both the astronomer and 
the physicist demonstrate the same conclusion, for example, that the 
earth is round. The astronomer does so by means of mathematics 
(i.e. abstracting from matter), but the physicist does so by means of 
the matter considered. Hence, there is no reason why the same 
things treated by the philosophical sciences inasmuch as they can 
be known by the light of natural reason, may not also be treated 
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by another science inasmuch as they are known by the light of 
divine revelation.” 

To the contrary: If the knowledge of those things which can be 
known in theology is, or can be, treated in other sciences, even 
though it be in another light, it follows that theological knowledge 
of such things is unnecessary. The consequence is evident from his 
own example, for anyone who knows that the earth is round by 
means of physics has no absolute need of a mathematical knowl- 
edge [of the same]. 


This reply [of Thomas], to the third argument, however, is ex- 
plained in this way. Habit is both a form and a habit. In so far 
as it is a habit, it is distinguished by reason of the object. In so far 
as it is a form, however, it can be distinguished by reason of the 
active principle. Now principles are the efficient causes of a habit 
of knowledge. Consequently, even though the same object of 
knowledge (for example, that the earth is round), is not distin- 
guished by reason of the object, there is still a distinction by reason 
of the different principles which the mathematician and physicist 
use to prove this. And so there will be a distinction of habits in 
so far as they are forms, but not in so far as they are habits." 


To the contrary: Form is a common [or generic term] with 
reference to habit. Now it is impossible that anything be distinct 
by reason of some superior classification and yet not be distinct by 
reason of some subordinate classification. Therefore, it is impossible 
that anything be distinct by reason of form (and hence distinct in 
form) and still not be distinct by reason of habit. This is like 
saying that certain things differ as animals but not as men. Further- 
more, he assumes that principles distinguish habits® according to 
some other type of causality than as efficient principles, which is 
false. For if the distinguishing causes have any relation to habits, 
it is none other than as efficient causes. Furthermore, the [basic] 
reason always helds, for no matter how cognitive habits may be dis- 
tinguished, so long as other habits are possible, there would still be 
no need of any one habit [e.g. theology], in the sense that without it 
knowledge would be impossible. 


Therefore, I reply to the argument that even though these specu- 
lative sciences [viz. physics, mathematics and metaphysics] treat of 
all speculative things, they still do not exhaust all that can be known 
about these objects, for they fail to treat of what is proper to them, 
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as has been made clear in the third argument against the first opin- 
ion. See above.1* 


The fourth argument"" is answered in this way. First principles 
cannot be applied to any conclusions other than those which deal 
with what can be perceived by the senses, both because their terms 
are abstracted from sensible objects and so partake of their nature, 
and because the agent intellect, through which this application [of 


principles] takes place, is limited to objects that can be perceived 
by the senses. 


To the contrary: The intellect is certain that these first principles 
are true not only of what can be perceived by the senses, but also 
of what cannot be so perceived. For the intellect has no doubt 
that contradictories cannot be simultaneously true of spiritual things 
any more than of material things. And there is no value in the 
statement that the term of the first principle is the “being” which is 
divided into the ten categories and does not apply to theological 
objects. For we have not the slightest doubt that contradictories 
are not simultaneously verified about God (e.g. God is happy; 
God is not happy, etc.) any more than of something white. 


Another solution is offered, namely, that the conclusions follow 
from the major premisses only when the latter are combined with 
a minor premiss. But the minors to which they must be joined are 
not naturally evident. 

To the contrary: The minors subsumed under the first principles 
predicate of the things subsumed, the subject terms of the first prin- 
ciples. But the terms of the first principles are known to be 


predicated about everything, for these terms are most common, 
therefore, etc.118 


Therefore, I reply that the second part of the minor is false, 
viz. that all the conclusions that can be known are virtually included 
in the first principles. To the proof, I say that just as the subject 
terms are common, so also are those of the predicate. Therefore, 
when the subject terms, since they are distributed, stand for [sup- 
posit for] all things, they stand for them only in regard to the 
predicate terms, which are most common. In virtue of such prin- 
ciples, then, only the most common predicates are known of those 
things which fall under such principles. 
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87 This is evident from reason, because the middle term cannot give 
the reason why any attribute inheres in its respective subject, un- 
less the attribute in question is included virtually in the notion of 
the middle term. But the notion of the subject of a most common 
principle includes the reason for the inherence of only the most 
universal attributes and not those which are particular. Therefore, 
it is only under this most general aspect that such a subject can 
be the means or the reason why anything is known. But in addition 
to the most general attributes, there are many other attributes that 
can be known. Because these are not included in the attributes of 
the first principles, however, the latter will yield no knowledge of 
them. Consequently there are many things that can be known 
which are not included in the first principles. 

This is clear from an example. Although the proposition: “Every 
whole is greater than its part,” includes “A quarternion is greater 
than a binary” and other similar propositions with the same predi- 
cate, it does not include these: “A quarternion is twice as much 
as a binary” or “A ternary is one and a half times a binary,” for 
these propositions would require some special middle terms which 
include them. 


The third proof is from logic.#° Although it is licit to de- 
scend from a universal affirmative subject, it is not licit to do so 
from the predicate. Now there are many predicates contained 
under the predicates of the first principles that can be known of 
those things which fall under the subjects of these principles. There- 
fore, these predicates are not known of these subjects through the 
first principles. 


Against this it is objected: “Anything can be either affirmed 
or denied, but nothing can be both affirmed and denied.”"*? It fol- 
lows: “Therefore, this is white or not white,” so that it is per- 
missible in this case to descend both from the predicate and from 
the subject. 

I reply that this principle, “Anything can be affirmed or de- 
nied, etc...” is equivalent to this: “Concerning anything one part 
of any contradiction is true and the other is false,” where there 
is a double distribution [viz. ‘concerning anything’ and ‘of any 
contradiction’], and it is lawful to descend from both distributed 
terms: “Therefore, of this thing, [one part] of this contradiction 
[is true, the other false; of that thing, one part of this contradiction 
is true, etc.; of that thing, one part of that contradiction is true, etc.] 
etc. But it is not lawful to descend [distributively] from a predicate 
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with confused ‘supposition’, because it does not follow “Concern- 
ing everything, one part of every contradiction [is true and the 
other false], therefore, this part [is true and the other false]. And 
so it is with other principles. The predicate of a universal affirma- 
tive proposition always has only confused supposition, whether 
there is a double or only one distribution of the subject. 

And in the example proposed it is clear that this still holds true. 
For it can be known of man that he is risible. From this principle 
“Of anything, etc. . . ” we can never infer anything more than: 
“Therefore, man is either risible or not risible.” Hence, the other 
part of this disjunctive predicate will never be known of the sub- 
ject through this principle. On the contrary another special prin- 
ciple is required such as the definition of the subject or the attri- 
bute, which is in truth a means and reason for knowing definitely 
that man is risible. 


[Solution of the initial arguments] 


To the arguments at the beginning.—To the first:!*? I distinguish 
natural objects. For a natural object can mean one which the 
faculty can attain naturally, ie. by the action of causes that are 
naturally active, or it may mean an object towards which the 
faculty is naturally inclined, whether such an object can be naturally 
attained or not. The major, then, could be denied if natural is 
taken in the first sense, for the first object is equal to the faculty, 
and therefore this object is abstracted from everything concerning 
which the faculty is able to function. Still it does not follow neces- 
sarily that just because the intellect could know such a common 
object naturally, it could know everything contained under it, 
because the knowledge of some of the things contained is much 
more perfect than the confused knowledge of the common object 
itself. And so, even granting the minor in either sense of natural 
knowledge, the intended conclusion about what can be naturally 
attained does not follow, for the major is not true of the object 
that can be naturally attained. 


Against this answer, I contend that it destroys itself. For accord- 
ing to him,1*° the primary object is one that is equal to the power. 
Now this is true: a power regards as its object [a] only those things 
of which the notion of its first object is verified and [b] anything 
of which this notion is verified. Therefore, it is impossible that 
something should be the primary natural object without everything 
of which it is verified being of itself a natural object. For grant 
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the opposite and then the object is not naturally adequate but ex- 
ceeds [the faculty] and something inferior is adequate and there- 
fore the first object. 


The reason given for [Henry’s] answer, however, is a fallacy of 
figure of speech. For although, in so far as ‘being’ is something 
that can be grasped by the intellect in a single act (as “man” can be 
grasped in one intellectual act), ‘being’ can be known naturally 
(for this one concept of being in so far as it is a concept of one 
object is something natural), still it can not be maintained that be- 
ing is the primary object naturally attainable. For ‘being’ is the 
first object in so far as it is included in all objects known of them- 
selves, and as such it would be naturally attainable only if each of 
these objects were naturally attainable. Therefore, he [Henry] 
interchanges “this something,” [without qualification], with “of a 
certain kind” when he argues: “Being is naturally knowable; there- 
fore, being in so far as it is the first (ie. adequate) object of the 
intellect, is naturally attainable.” For the antecedent is true in so 
far as “being” is one single intelligible [object], e.g. a white thing, 
but the consequent makes a conclusion about being in so far as it is 
included in every intelligible object, and not “being” as conceived 
without this qualification. 


To the argument, therefore, there is another, a real, ‘answer, 
namely, the minor is false in regard to the object naturally attainable, 
but it is true in the other sense (namely, the object to which the 
power is naturally ordered or inclined). In this way the quotation 
from Avicenna must be understood. (It will be pointed out later 
in distinction 31° what must be held to be the first object naturally 
attainable). This answer is confirmed by Anselm in chapter 4 On 
Free Will: “We have no power, I believe, which alone suffices 
for an act.” By “power” he means what we commonly call a 
faculty, as is evident from his example about sight. Therefore, it 
is not unfitting that a power should be naturally ordered to an 
object which it cannot attain naturally by natural causes, any more 
than it is for a power or faculty to be ordained by its very nature 
[for an act] and nevertheless be unable to produce this act by itself 
alone. 


As to the second argument, I deny its consequence." What is to 
be said of its proof, is clear from the reply given the second argu- 
ment for the opinion of the Philosopher,’** because superior natures 
are ordained passively to receive something greater than they can 
actively produce. Consequently, their perfection cannot be achieved 
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except by some supernatural agent. But this is not so with the 
perfection of less perfect things whose ultimate perfection could 
fall under the action of inferior agents. 


As to the third,** I say some of the propositions we must firmly 
hold to be true, are disproportionate to the possible intellect, that 
is to say, the intellect is not equal to being moved [to know them] 
by what can be known from sense images and the natural light of 
the agent intellect. 

When you argue: “Therefore, the intellect becomes proportion- 
ate by means of something else,” I concede that there is something 
else—both something that moves it (for, moved supernaturally by 
the one revealing, the intellect assents to this truth), and some- 
thing else in the sense of a form (for there is the assent produced 
in the intellect, which is a kind of inclination in the intellect to- 
wards this object which brings the intellect into proportion with 
the latter. 

But when you press further, “Is this ‘something else’ natural or 
supernatural?” I reply that it is supernatural, and this is so whether 
you understand this ‘something else’ in the sense of agent or form. 

When you infer: “Therefore, the intellect is disproportionate 
to it and must be made proportionate through something else,” I 
declare that the intellect by its very nature is in obediential potency 
towards the agent, and thus is sufficiently proportionate to it to the 
extent that it can bé moved by this agent. Also of itself, the in- 
tellect is capable of the act of assent caused by such an agent and 
this capability is natural. Hence, it is not necessary that it be 
proportioned by something in order that it be able to receive this 
assent. 

Therefore, we stop not with the first [viz. something natural] 
but with the second [viz. something supernatural]. For this re- 
vealed truth of itself is insufficient to incline the intellect to assent 
to it, and hence neither the agent nor the patient is proportionate 
to this truth. But a supernatural agent suffices to incline the intellect 
towards this truth by causing in it the act of assent which makes 
the intellect proportionate to this truth. Hence, an additional 
something is not required to make the intellect proportionate to 
such an agent or to the form it impresses, in the same way that 
something is required in addition to the intellect that it be made 
proportionate to such an object in the twofold manner mentioned 
above. 

AtLan Wo ter, O.F.M. 
Franciscan Institute, 
St. Bonaventure, N.Y. 
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THE QUAESTIO DE RELATIONE ATTRIBUTED 
TO WILLIAM OCKHAM 


We present in the following pages the hitherto unedited text of 
the Quaestio de Relatione attributed to William Ockham. It has 
been prepared from the one ms. copy known to exist and found 
in the Basel University collection. As far as we are able to trace 
it back, Little' was one of the first to mention the existence of 
this ms., presumably using Haenel* as his source. Doncoeur* had 
occasion to refer to it, and a few years later Hochstetter* gave 
a brief description of it in his work on the Metaphysics of Ockham. 
Still later, Fr. Boehner, O.F.M..,° edited portions of the ms., which 
were to constitute the first two volumes of Franciscan Institute 
Publications (Philosophy Series). 

It may be well, at this point, to give a more complete descrip- 
tion of the codex than Dr. Hochstetter intended. Our description 
is as follows: 


Basel. Univ. Bibl. lat. F. Tl. 24, ff. 48. 
Late (?) XIVth cent. cursive hand, vellum, two columns. 4°. 


1. . Tractatus Ockham de Successivis. 


a.—Fol. 2ra. Superscription: Tractatus occam de motu. Inc.: Quia 
communis opinio est quod motus tempus et locus... Expl. f. 6ra: ista 
ad praesens sufficiunt de motu et mutatione. 


b.—Fol, 6ra. Superscription: Tractatus occam de loco. Inc.: Con- 
sequenter dicendum est de loco... Expl. f. 8vb: si necesse fuerit com- 
pletius tractabuntur. 


*We wish to thank our confreres, Fathers Philotheus Boehner, O.F.M., and 
Kilian F. Lynch, OF.M., for their friendly advice and invaluable assistance in the 
preparation of this paper. 
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Ockham (Berlin and Leipzig, 1927), p. 3. 

5. P. Boehner, The Tractatus De Successivis attributed to William Ockham 
(Franciscan Institute, St. Bonaventure, N. Y., 1944). The Tractatus de Praedesti- 
natione et de Praescientia Dei et de Futuris Contingentibus (Franciscan Institute, 
St. Bonaventure, N. Y., 1945). 
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c.Fol. 8vb. Superscription: Tractatus occam de tempore. Inc.: 
Philosophus quinto physicorum capitulo de tempore ... Expl. f. 11rb: 
et contingit successive verificare contradictoria. 


2. Tractatus Ockham (?) de Relatione. 


Fol. 11rb. Superscription: Tractatus occam de relatione. Inc.: Alia (?) 
de relatione plurima vane referuntur ... Expl. f. 16va: sunt eiusdem 
generis et etiam diversorum generum. 


3. Tractatus Ockham de Praedestinatione, etc. 


Fol. 17ra. Superscription: Tractatus occam de predestinatione et pre- 
scientia dei. Inc.: Circa materiam de predestinatione et scientia est ad- 
vertendum... Expl. f. 18va: scientiam dei respectu futurorum contin- 
gentium. 


4. (Tractatus Ockham de Futuris Contingentibus). 


Fol. 18va. Inc.: Utrum deus respectu omnium futurorum contingentium 
habeat notitiam determinatam... Expl. f. 21ra: stat tota difficultas in illa 
materia. Amen. Explicit tractatus de futuris contingentibus et pre- 


destinatione divina editus a fratre Wilhelmi ocham ordinis fratrum 
minorum. 


5. Tractatus Ockham de Sacramento Altaris. 


Fol. 2irb. Superscription: Primum quodlibet (!) occam. Inc. Sicut 
dicit quaedam glossa . . . Ad illius veritatis determinationem ... Expl. 
f. 29vb: quia alias diffusius tractabo de ea. 


6. (QQ. anon. de puncto et negatione). 


a.—Fol. 30ra. Inc.: Utrum punctus qui communiter ponitur terminus 
lineae sit alia res a linea... Expl. f. 32rb: quae tamen sunt res posteriores 
in esse etc. 


b.—Fol. 32rb. Inc.:—Utrum circumscripta omni operatione intellectus 
maneat negatio... Expl. f. 33rb: immo potius significat falsum etc. 


7. (I Quodl.), II Quodl. Ockham. 


a.—Fol. 33rb: Utrum essentia divina et relatio distinguantur ex natura 
rei. F. 34ra: Utrum paternitas distinguatur a patre. F. 35ra: Utrum 
angelus possit moveri localiter. F. 35va: Utrum unus angelus loquatur 
alteri. F. 36ra: Utrum unus angelus possit causare notitiam actualem in 
alio angelo... F. 36rb: Utrum angelus potest moveri per vacuum. F. 
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36vb: Utrum linea componitur ex punctis. F. 38ra: Utrum possit demon- 
strari quod anima intellectiva sit forma corporis. F. 38rb: Utrum possit 
probari evidenter quod non est unus intellectus numero in omnibus. ¥. 
38va: Utrum anima intellectiva sit tota in toto corpore et tota in qualibet 
parte. F. 38vb: Utrum primum cognitivum ab intellectu primitate gen- 
erationis sit singulare. F. 39rb: Utrum intellectus noster pro statu isto 
cognoscat actus suos intuitive. F. 39vb: Utrum intellectus noster pro 
statu isto cognoscat intuitive sensibilia. F. 40ra: Utrum possit probari 
quod voluntas libera causat actus suos effective. F. 40rb: Utrum ad sal- 
vandum casum et fortunam in rebus oportet ponere voluntatem esse 
liberam. F. 40va: Utrum virtus et scientia sint qualitates absolutae. F. 
40vb: Utrum spiritus patiatur ab igne purgatorio. ¥.41ra: Utrum actus 
exterior habeat propriam bonitatem moralem et malitiam. 


b.—Fol. 41va. Superscription: Secundum quodlibet occam. Inc.: 
Utrum possit probari ratione naturali quod deus sit causa efficiens 
omnium. ¥F. 42ra: Utrum potest probari sufficienter naturali ratione quod 
deus sit infinitae virtutis in vigore. F.42va: Utrum articuli fidei possint 
demonstrari. F. 43ra: Utrum attributa concreta cuiusmodi sunt sapiens 
iustus et huiusmodi predicentur de deo et creatura univoce. F. 43va: 
Utrum deus potuit fecisse mundum ab aeterno. ¥. 44ra: Utrum angelus 
possit mereri vel demereri in primo instanti. F. 44va: Utrum existentia 
angeli distinguatur ab essentia eius. F. 44vb: Utrum quilibet effectus 
causetur a deo. F.45ra: Utrum creatura possit creare. F. 45vb: Utrum 
anima sensitiva et intellectiva in homine distinguantur realiter. F. 46ra: 
Utrum anima sensitiva et forma corporietatis distinguantur realier. F. 
46rb: Utrum actus rectus et reflexus sint unus actus. F. 46va: Utrum 
perfectioris obiecti sit perfectior actus. F. 47va: Utrum de moralibus 
possit esse scientia. F.47va: Utrum actus appetitus sensitivi differant a 
passionibus. F.48ra: Utrum possit probari naturali ratione quod tantum 
sit unus deus (= I Quodl., Q. 1). Expl. f. 48vb: Ad primum principale 
patet ex dictis. Amen. 


It will be noted that the greater portion of this codex contains 
authentic works of Ockham. The Tractatus de Successivis is 
authentic only in an extended sense, as Baudry* and Fr. Boehner’* 
have determined; that is, whole passages have been literally taken 
from Ockham’s Expositio Physicorum, but the compilation is the 
work of another. The QQ. de puncto et negatione are evidently 


6. L. Baudry, “Fragments inconnus de Guillaume d’Occam. Le Tractatus de 
Successivis,” in Comptes rendus de Académie des inscriptions et belles lettres 
(Paris, 1927), pp. 46-55. 

7. Op. cit., p. 29. 
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not the work of Ockham, since his position is there criticized and 
denied. 

As to the authenticity of the Q. de relatione, we suspect that 
it is a compilation made by another author from other of Ockham’s 
tracts which have to deal with relation, especially his Sentences 
(D. XXX, qq. 1-5). Other works of Ockham have received 
similar treatment at the hands of unknown authors, notably his 
Expositio Physicorum, abbreviations of which exist in three mss. 
known to us (Géttingen U.B. ms. theol. 124, ff. 92ra-96vb; Upsala, 
Univ. C 665, ff. 149va-166rb; Munich, Staatsb. 4379, ff. 54ra-66ra). 
But, whereas these abbreviations are nothing more than direct 
quotations from Ockham’s larger work, the case is not the same 
for the Q. de relatione. Here the compiler, if not Ockham himself, 
uses Ockham’s language and thought, but expresses them in dif- 
ferent words; in general, the authorities cited in our Quaestio are 
the same as are used in Ockham’s Sentences; even such introductory 
particles as Item, Praeterea, Ad aliud, etc., though not peculiar to 
Ockham alone, are common to both works. A more extended 
study of Ockham’s concept of relation as found in his Expositio 
Aurea, his Summa Logicae, his Quodlibeta (VI and VII), and 
even his Expositio Physicorum (Book V, text. 10), though to less 
extent in this latter work, should prove the interrelationship be- 
tween our text on relation and these works definitively Ockham. 
Doncoeur,® Hochstetter,® and Baudry® have no difficulty accept- 
ing the Quaestio as authentically Ockham; Fr. Boehner,"* however, 
holds it doubtful. The fact that the ms. superscription ascribes it 
to Ockham is far from convincing, especially since it is not at- 
tributed to him in an Incipit or Explicit but only on the margin. 
In the same way, the scribe has labeled the De Sacramento Altaris 
“Primum Quodlibet occam.” ‘With these few words we leave the 
solution of authenticity to other times and more extended research. 


8. Op. Ccit., p. 6. 

9. Op. cit., p. 3. 

10. L. Baudry, Guillaume d’Occam Sa Vie, Ses Oeuvres, Ses Idées Sociales et 
Politiques. Tom. 1. L’Homme et Les Oeuvres (“Etudes de Philosophie Médiévale,” 
XXXIX) (Paris, 1950), p. 285. 

11. Boehner, Tractatus de Successivis, p. 29. 





[TEXT] 


Tractatus Occam de relatione 
(Basle, Univ. Bibl. lat. F 11.24, ff. 11rb-16va) 


Quia* de relatione plurima vane referuntur, quaeratur an relatio unius 
creaturae ad aliam sit res eadem suo proprio fundamento. 

Quod non: Quia relatio et suum fundamentum sunt res diversorum 
generum sicut similitudo et albedo, et quae differunt genere differunt 
specie et numero, et e contra; igitur etc. 

Praeterea, unius rei simplicis est una tantum quidditas et formalis defi- 
nitio, non diversae; sed relationis” et sui proprii fundamenti sunt quid- 
ditates propriae diversae et definitiones formaliter distinctae, cum unum 
sit respectivum et aliud absolutum; igitur etc. 

Ad oppositum, argumentum est ad hoc:* Si relatio et fundamentum 
non essent eadem res sed diversae, Deus posset facere duo fundamenta 
absque omni relatione, saltem cum fundamenta sint priora naturaliter 
relationibus additis, si essent res; et ita possunt esse duo alba aut quanta 
et nulla similitudo vel dissimilitudo nec aequalitas vel inaequalitas inter 
illa. 

Ad quaestionem illam dicitur ut communiter quod relatio est res alia 
a suo fundamento, quod probatur per rationes et auctoritates. 

1) Per rationes primo sic: Fundamentum manet relatione non 
manente; igitur unum non est aliud. Vel sic: Fundamentum est quando 
relatio non est, sicut albedo est quando eius similitudo non est; igitur etc. 

Antecedens ostenditur et patet inductive, et consequentia est manifesta 
quia fundatur super primum principium Philosophi tamquam per 
medium, quod ‘impossibile est idem simul esse et non esse’. Isto etiam 
modo probat Philosophus, 1° Physicorum,' quod materia sive subiectum 
non est forma, quia manet forma non manente. Sic etiam probatur V° 
Physicorum,? quod locus non est locatum, quia locus manet, locatum 
non. Sic etiam probat Augustinus, VIII° De Trinitate,> quod aliud est 
magnitudo, aliud color sive figura in corpore quia corrupto uno istorum 
manet reliquum. 

Addit etiam unus doctor quod nisi hic’ modus arguendi valeret non 
posset probari manifeste quod una res non est alia. 

2) Item, eadem albedo fundat relationes oppositas, puta similitudinem 
et dissimilitudinem, quia idem album per albedinem est simile® albo et 
dissimile* nigro; si igitur albedo esset similitudo, eadem ratione esset 


a. Alia (?) ms. d. hoc est ms. 
b. relationes ms. e. similis ms. 
c. ad... ] adhuc ms. f. dissimilis ms. 


Opera Omnia, ed. Firmin-Didot, II, 260. 
Ibid., Tl, 287. 
PL 42, 928. 
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eadem cum dissimilitudine et sic similitudo et dissimilitudo essent eadem 
res inter se. 

3) Praeterea, si albedo et sua similitudo essent eadem res tunc ad 
intensionem et remissionem unius sequitur intensio et remissio alterius. 
Consequens falsum, quia frequenter videmus quod albedo intenditur et 
similitudo albi remittitur, et e contra albedo aliquando remittitur (et) 
similitudo ex hoc intenditur. Sicut patet de magis albo et minus albo, 
si unum intendatur aliud remittatur, vel de aequaliter albis, si unum 
intendatur sive remittatur stante alio in aequali gradu similitudo inter ea 
remittitur. 

4) Item, una est tantum albedo numero per quam unum album 
refertur ad multa alba et similitudines sunt multae quia multiplicato uno 
correlativorum multiplicatur et reliquum; igitur similitudo huiusmodi 
est res alia quam albedo. 

5) Item, si sic, tunc similitudo et aequalitas differunt genere quia 
essent res differentes genere sicut similitudo et quantitas. 

6) Praeterea, si essent eadem res, destrueretur ordo universi quia si 
ordo quae est vera relatio non sit nisi res ordinatae, cum res huiusmodi 
secundum se totas sint inconiunctae et indistinctae nihil esset quod inter 
eas faceret unitatem et sic periret* ordo et unitas universi. Sequitur 
tunc: causa secunda non ageret omnino quia causa secunda non agit in 
passum nisi approximatum, si ergo approximatio non esset aliud quam 
res approximata, si res prius distans non ageret si postea approximatur, 
adhuc non ageret plus quam quando prius distabat quia nihil haberet in 
se ratione cuius foret potentius ad agendum quam prius quando non egit. 

7) Praeterea, si sic," tunc unio sive ordo partium in toto non essent 
nisi partes unitae, et per consequens partibus separatis ab invicem et 
postea coniunctis, non esset maior unitas partium nec magis totum com- 
positum quam prius ante coniunctionem partium, quia nihil novum peni- 
tus superveniret ratione cuius partes essent unitae vel coniunctae. Illud 
specialiter arguitur de anima intellectiva: si causaretur corpus et postea 
uniretur corpori, quaero an ista unio sit res alia ab anima et corpore vel 
non. Si sic, habetur propositum, cum illa unio sit quaedam relatio; 
igitur etc. Si non, igitur nihil erat novum ratione cuius esset verus homo 
post compositionem partium quam ante, quia compositio non esset nisi 
istae partes vel altera earum. Hoc etiam arguit Philosophus, VII° 
Metaphysicae,* sic: dissolutis B et A, manet B et manet A et non manet 
BA. Igitur est aliquid in BA quod nec est B nec A. Ex quo apparet 
quod in omni composito est aliquid praeter componentia et haec est 
unio quaedam partium quae est habitudo et relatio partium. 

8) Similiter, nisi unio Verbi Divini ad naturam humanam esset res 


g- pertinet ms. h. si... ] sicut ms. 


4. Didot II, 557. 
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alia a Verbo et natura humana non esset ratio aliqua quare' nunc Verbum 
esset incarnatum magis quam prius, quia totum praefuisset supposito 
quia anima et caro prius creatae fuissent et postea assumptae a Verbo, 
et unio non est res aliqua quam Verbum vel anima vel caro, et ista 
praefuerunt. 


9) Istud etiam videtur manifeste ex intentione Philosophi, V° 
Physicorum,’ ubi ostendit quod ad relationem non est motus, quia 
potest acquiri sine aliqua mutatione facta in eo cuius est, quod tamen 
non esset verum, si esset res eadem cum qualitate et quantitate, quia ad 
utrumque illorum est verus motus et ad similitudinem cuius subiecta 
realiter transmutantur. 


10) Ad hoc etiam videtur Avicenna, III° Metaphysicae suae, capitulo 
de ad aliquid.® Simplicius etiam super Praedicamenta, Boethius et Com- 
mentator multis locis sicut inferius apparebit. 

Propter illas et consimiles rationes ponitur communiter quod relationes 
sunt res quaedam superadditae! rebus absolutis, ita quod quaedam sunt 
res absolutae et quaedam respectivae quibus ad invicem referuntur. 

Tamen, contra istum modum dicendi arguitur multis viis quod non 
sit ponere in re huiusmodi res sive relationes superadditas fundamentis. 
Primo sic: Si res essent huiusmodi sequeretur, quasi opinio Heracliti, 
quod ad motum cuiuscumque corporis omnia corpora mundi forent 
realiter transmutata, et quod si musca moveretur, in toto caelo immo per 
totum mundum causarentur formae novae, et sic ad motum eius re- 
pleretur mundus infinitis formis novis. Quod videtur inconveniens, 
quod scilicet res tam modicae potentiae tantum effectum produceret et 
ad tantam distantiam longinquam. Consequentiam probo, puta, si ali- 
quid movetur, puta digitus vel musca, et in quolibet instanti habet aliam 
et aliam distantiam ad polos mundi, immo ad quamlibet partem mundi, et 
cum distantia sit una res quae est una forma addita corpori distanti, sequi- 
tur quod ad motum cuiuscumque modici corporis hic inferius causarentur 
novae formae huiusmodi in caelo et in terra et in omnibus partibus 
mundi. 

Ex eodem etiam sequitur quod digito modo moto a qualibet parte 
mundi auferrentur formae infinitae quia tamen per motum fuit con- 
tinue in alia distantia ad omnem partem mundi, distantiae quae erant 
in partibus mundi ad digitum corrumpuntur, et aliae de novo inducuntur 
aut remanerent in eodem situ, quod non est si moveretur motu recto. 

Eodem modo potest argui: Si corpus aliquod fiat magis aut minus 
ipsum distat plus vel minus quam prius a toto corpore, et omnia corpora 
alia plus vel minus distarent ab ipso et per consequens si distantia seu 


i. qualiter ms. j. superaddita ms. 


5. Didot Il, 309. 
6. ed. Venet. (1508), f. 83v. 
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propinquitas sit relatio quaedam et res addita fundamento, in quolibet 
tali corpore fierent tales novae relationes et formae infinitae et etiam 
ad augmentum et diminutionem cuiuscumque corporis fierent novae 
formae in qualibet parte mundi. 

Posset dici ad argumentum concedendo conclusionem quod non est 
inconveniens quod sunt infinita talia in quolibet corpore sicut non est 
inconveniens quod sunt infinitae lineae aut superficies in eodem corpore. 

Ista responsio non valet quia sive superficies sive linea esset in corpore 
unum accidens extensum in corpore secundum omnem dimensionem ita 
quod haberent unum subiectum adaequatum, impossibile est quod in- 
finita* talia essent in eodem sicut patet de albedine et dulcedine et 
huiusmodi, quae extenduntur secundum omnem dimensionem non sunt 
infinita' simul huiusmodi in eodem corpore, sed relationes cum sint 
formae in materia secundum istum modum dicendi, extenduntur 
secundum omnem dimensionem; igitur etc. 

Praeterea, quod infinitae™ lineae aut superficies sint simul in eodem 
sicut in subiecto adaequato est impossibile quia neutrum potest habere 
subiectum adaequatum cum sit indivisibile saltem secundum unam di- 
mensionem; sed si relationes sint accidentia addita subiectis sensibilibus, 
sicut ponit ista opinio, haberent subiecta adaequata sicut albedo et color 
et consimilia, et ideo responsio non videtur ad argumentum. 

Unde arguitur sic in principio quod impossibile est infinita accidentia 
sive formas infinitas habentes subiecta adaequata simul coexistere in 
eodem subiecto adaequato sive simul causari. Sed tamen si relatio sive 
propinquitas vel distantia esset forma accidentalis distincta a subiecto hoc 
sequeretur in corpore quolibet ad motum cuiuscumque corporis hic 
inferius. 

Ideo alio modo dicitur concedendo conclusionem ad quam deducitur, 
scilicet quod non est inconveniens huiusmodi formas infinitas esse in 
eodem. 

Contra istud: Huiusmodi relatio sive propinquitas sive distantia cum 
sit forma in materia non est omnino indivisibilis, quia tunc aut haberet 
situm, et tunc non esset maior ratio quare situaretur in uno puncto 
corporis quam in alio ut foret distantia, et maxima inter aliqua corpora 
separata in loco, nec est dare quod non habet situm quia tunc esset tota 
in toto corpore et tota in qualibet parte corporis quod solum conceditur 
ab Augustino’ de anima intellectiva quia est forma spiritualis et non 
educta de potentia materiae. Et similiter non foret maxima distantia 
inter aliqua corpora si tota distantia foret in qualibet parte aut puncto 
corporis distantis, quia non foret certum ponere quas partes corporum 


k. multa ms. m. multae ms. 
1. multa ms. 


7. PL 42, 929. 
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accipienda foret maxima distantia. Si sit forma extensa, tunc sequitur 
inconveniens quod prius quod infinitae relationes simul coextenduntur 
in quolibet corpore sicut in subiecto adaequato, quod est impossibile, 
sive sint accidentia eiusdem speciei sive diversarum specierum quia 
utrobique foret superfluum in natura. 


Item, arguitur sic ad principale: Si relatio esset res addita fundamento, 
sequitur quod in quolibet corpore forent relationes huiusmodi infinitae 
coextensae, sicut in subiecto adaequato. Consequens est impossibile in 
natura, sive ponantur omnes eiusdem speciei sive diversae. Conse- 
quentia patet quia quodcumque quantum ponatur, habet relationem et 
proportionem aliquam ad quamlibet sui partem; igitur quot sunt partes 
In continuo tot sunt partes relationis in toto continuo, quia alia relatione 
refertur ad suam medietatem et ad suam tertiam et quartam et sic in 
infinitum; et tamen huiusmodi relationes, sicut prius argutum est (cum) 
sint formae in materia, non sunt formae indivisibiles, sequitur quod omnes 
sunt simul coextensae in eodem. Frivolum etiam foret ponere relationes 
formas in materia et esse indivisibiles, quia tamen dupleitas et divideitas, 
distantia et propinquitas cum sint relationes, si ponantur indivisibiles res, 
forent duplae ad suas medietates et etiam distarent et sibi appropin- 
quarent per indivisibilia tantum. 

Ad illud argumentum dicitur uno modo vitando conclusionem negando 
consequentiam. Et ad probationem dicitur, quod nihil vere et relatione 
reali refertur ad aliud, nisi sit per se existens. Et ideo dicitur quod pars 
inexistens non refertur ad suum totum nec e converso realiter, sed rela- 
tione rationis tantum, et ideo dupleitas et dimidiatio quibus totum et pars 
inexistens referuntur non® sunt relationes reales sed rationis tantum, de 
cuius ratione formali est quod sit® ad aliud et non quod sit in alio sicut in 
subiecto. 

Contra illud arguitur multipliciter: Ista responsio destruit veras rela- 
tiones quas nituntur ponere quia secundum istum modum dicendi nullum 
totum esset vere et realiter duplum ad suum dimidium, nec esset totum 
realiter maius sua parte quia non esset duplum ad suum dimidium, et 
quaecumque proportio qua totum refertur ad partem modo est in rerum 
natura quia nihil est vere duplum per dupleitatem quae non est in rerum 
natura, et nullum tale est res aut relatio rationis sed est unum ens verum 
in natura. Igitur, si sit relatio, est relatio vera et realis, non rationis 
tantum. 

Praeterea, sursum et deorsum, dextrum et sinistrum, sunt relationes 
verissimae et reales et illae primo inveniuntur in caelo secundum partes 
eius sicut patet per Commentatorem, II° De Caelo et Mundo. Ab istis 
differentiis in caelo accipiuntur dextrum et sinistrum in animali, et cum 


n. interl.; Si add. ms. 0. sicut ms. 
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certum est quod dextrum et sinistrum in caelo ante et retro non sunt 
partes per se existentes sed partes necessario inexistentes in caelo, igitur 
etc. 

Similiter,? si unum corpus calefiat ab alio secundum partem et non 
secundum totum, ibi est vera actio et vera et realis relatio agentis ad 
patiens et e contra, quod non esset verum per illam responsionem. 

Similiter, si una pars albi tantum moveat, ibi est vera relatio motoris 
ad motum et non rationis tantum. 

Praeterea, illae relationes quae dicuntur rationis tantum aut sunt in re 
extra, aut in anima tantum, aut omnino; si in re extra tunc sunt rela- 
tiones et verae et reales, nec distinctio haberet locum quod quaedam est 
relatio realis et quaedam rationis. Si in anima tantum, aut igitur essent in 
anima sicut accidentia in suo subiecto aut sicut obiecta cognita in cognito. 
Non primo modo, quia nihil esset dicere corpus extra esse duplum ad 
suum dimidium per unam dupleitatem in anima subiective. Si secundo 
modo, aut sunt in natura extra, et habetur propositum quod sunt rela- 
tiones reales quia in re extra, aut non sunt in re extra et possunt esse,™ et 
illud non potest dari quia nihil est duplum ad suum dimidium per duplei- 
tatem quae adhuc non est, solum potest esse. Aut omnino sunt impos- 
sibilia, ut sunt in rerum natura, et tunc sequeretur quod partes corporum 
naturalium essent dupla et dimidia, superiores et inferiores, anteriores et 
posteriores se per quasdam relationes quas impossibile esset existere in 
rerum natura, quod videtur fictivum. Tertium non est dandum, scilicet, 
quod nihil sunt sicut patet intuenti, quia tunc maioritas aut dupleitas qua 
una pars corporis esset maior aut dupla alia non plus esset in natura 
quam chimaera. 

Praeterea, quod dicitur per se existens refertur alteri relatione reali si 
pars inexistens alteri solum refertur relatione rationis. 

Contra: Accipio dupleitatem qua unum per se existens refertur alteri 
per se existenti cum sit forma quaedam accidentalis quae est relatio realis, 
ut dicitur pars talis dupleitatis: aut est homogeneum et eiusdem naturae 
specificae cum suo toto aut alterius. Quia est forma divisibilis habens 
partem extra sicut prius ostensum est, si sit alterius naturae quam tota 
dupleitas, eadem ratione® et quaelibet pars alia est alterius naturae, et sic 
sequitur quod una forma simplex sicut dupleitas componeretur ex parti- 
bus infinitis intrinsicis diversis secundum speciem. Quod non videtur, 
quia eadem ratione et quaecumque alia forma. Si pars talis dupleitatis 
sit homogenea et eiusdem naturae cum suo toto, tunc, cum dupleitas sit 
relatio realis, quaelibet pars illius dupleitatis est quaedam relatio realis 
sicut quaelibet pars albedinis est albedo; et per consequens cui inhaeret 
huiusmodi pars dupleitatis habet in se relationem realem et refertur, et 
per consequens relatione reali non rationis tantum. 
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Praeterea, accipio minimum alterius corporis dupli ad aliud per se 
existens. In ista parte est alia pars dupleitatis quae est relatio realis qua 
totum per se existens refertur ad aliud dimidium per se existens per illam 
partem dupleitatis quae est in minimo. Cum sit relatio realis, quia pars 
homogenea relationis realis, puta dupleitatis, refertur suum subiectum 
ad aliquid aliud realiter; aut igitur ad aliud minimum vel maius minimo 
aut ad aliquid minus. Non primo modo vel secundo modo, quia tunc 
eius medium esset duplum ad aliud minimum, vel ad maius eo quod‘ illa 
relatio est dupleitas, sicut ostensum est. Nec est dare tertium, quia tunc 
vel" minus minimo per se existeret, vel’ per se inexistens referretur alteri 
inexistenti relatione reali, et habetur propositum principale. 

Praeterea, una pars inexistens corpori et dupla alteri parti inexistenti 
refertur ei dupleitate quadam quae dicitur esse relatio quaedam rationis. 
Pone quod illae partes separentur ab invicem et per se existerent. Tunc 
referrentur dupleitate reali. Et tamen dupleitas rationis adhuc remaneat. 
Quia non apparet per quid auferretur, sequitur quod auferrentur partes 
separatae dupleitate rationis quae praefuit et nova dupleitate reali, et sic 
refertur duplici dupleitate una quae esset relatio realis et altera rationis. 

Similiter,” illud videtur inconveniens quod ponit illa responsio quod 
nullum sit realiter maius aliqua sui parte nec referatur maioritate reali ad 
aliquam sui partem, sed solum est realiter maius ad aliud corpus, aut 
quantum per se existens. 

Similiter,* secundum illud nullum duplum referretur realiter ad suum 
partem mediam, sed solum ad aliud per se existens quod non est medietas 
eius, quod videtur minus consonum. Et ideo huiusmodi relationes 
rationis cum non sint” in rerum natura nihil valent ad sustinendum diver- 
sitatem relationis a fundamento, sed solum sunt fictitia intellectus, immo 
magis derisibile est ponere quod aliquid est duplum ad suam medietatem 
per unam dupleitatem quae nec est nec esset in rerum natura. 

Similiter,* quantum colligi potest ex arte Philosophi qua docet as- 
signare realiter et vere relativa, quodcumque dimidium refertur realiter 
ad suum duplum et e contra, sive sit existens per se sive alteri inexistens, 
quia circumscripto quocumque alio dummodo haec est duplum et illud 
eius dimidium sequitur quod relative dicuntur, et ideo ille modus dicendi 
non convenit rationi. 

Item ad articulum principalem arguitur* sic: si sit hic unum album 
et de novo fiat simile albo generato Romae, cum in isto albo fiat nova 
similitudo et res alia ab albedine, quaero quae est causa immediata agens 
huius similitudinis novae, aut agens album Romae aut aliquid proximius. 
Non primum, propter distantiam medii. Et similiter> agens naturale 
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non agit in extremum nisi immutet medium. Nec aliquod aliud agens, ut 
patet inducendo quia tunc moveretur ab alio ad agendum, cum non sit 
agens voluntarium; et per consequens generans album Romae moveret 
omnia agentia media ad hoc quod de novo causaretur similitudo nova 
in hoc albo. 

Praeterea, si paternitas et filiatio essent relationes et accidentia addita 
fundamentis, cum sint posteriora in esse suis fundamentis, Deus posset 
destruere huiusmodi accidentia substantiis remanentibus, et sic ex pos- 
sibili necessario sequerentur contradictoria, quia scilicet idem esset pater 
et non-pater, filius et non-filius. Consequentia patet, quia destructis 
istis relationibus, paternitate scilicet et filiatione, adhuc remanentibus 
hominibus istis in quibus erant, verum esset quod unus genuit alium et 
per consequens unum illorum esset vere pater et alter esset vere filius. 
Ex altera sequitur oppositum quia nulla paternitas vel filiatio est in hoc 
vel in alio per positum; igitur neuter eorum est pater vel filius. 

Idem arguitur de similitudine et albedine, de aequalitate et quantitate, 
quod similitudine et aequalitate cum sint posteriores in esse quantitate 
et albedine destructis similitudine et aequalitate et remanentibus albedine 
et quantitate per quamcumque potentiam, adhuc albedines essent similes 
sicut prius et quantitates adhuc essent aequales. Igitur superfluum est 
ponere huiusmodi esse res additas fundamentis aliter idem simul esset 
et non esset. 

Ad haec et huiusmodi argumenta dicitur quod, casu praedicto posito, 
non remaneret pater vel filius de genere relationis nec similia nec aequalia, 
sed essent pater et filius, similia et aequalia paternitate et filiatione 
similitudine et aequalitate fundamentis, quae non pertinent ad genus 
relationis. 

Contra illud: Manentibus relationibus praedictis illa praedicatio est 
vera et per se de genere relationis, sic dicendo: Ista sunt similia vel 
aequalia et si destruantur quaecumque relationes sive res, manentibus 
albis, est consimilis immo eadem praedicatio vera posito quod eadem 
propositio maneat. Et per consequens est vera praedicatio, pertinens ad 
unum genus relationis etsi huiusmodi relationes additae destruantur 
manentibus tamen fundamentis, sic dicendo: Ista sunt similia, demon- 
stratis albis, vel ista sunt aequalia vel inaequalia, demonstratis quantis. 

Praeterea, si paternitas et filiatio essent res additae et destruerentur 
manentibus hominibus, quorum unus genuit alium et adhuc unus eorum 
esset pater et alius filius, et si pater et filius deberent® definiri, definirentur 
per praedicata quae pertinerent ad genus relationis, quia uterque illorum 
conceptuum pater et filius significarent vere et aequaliter relationem; 
ergo etc. 

Istud etiam videtur manifestius in aliis quae dicuntur relativa, sicut 
propinquum et remotum, duplum et dimidium, sursum et deorsum, et 
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similia; sed (si) relationes quae significantur per ista et similia essent 
accidentia relativa addita fundamentis si per quamcumque potentiam 
auferrentur, remanentibus fundamentis vel subiectis suis in eodem situ 
omnino distarent aequaliter, sicut prius, et per consequens est super- 
fluum ponere huiusmodi accidentia relativa, et? corpora vel sic vel alio 
modo distent inter se, quia sive ponantur sive non ponantur in corporibus 
nihil prosunt ad hoc quod hoc sit superius et illud inferius, hoc duplum 
et illud dimidium, quia hoc convenit corporibus ratione quantitatis suae 
vel ratione loci vel situs. 

Praeterea, distantia, dupleitas vel propinquitas, et huiusmodi, quae 
dicuntur relationes, cum sint in subiectis, sic distant vel sic se extendunt 
propter subiecta, non e contra. Quia enim hoc corpus tantum distat ab 
illo, ideo, si distantia vel propinquitas sint quaedam accidentia in sub- 
iectis, distant a se invicem vel sibi appropinquant, quia subiecta sua sic 
distant, sequitur quod unumquodque corpus est duplum ad aliud. Ideo 
dupleitas, si sit accidens, in uno tantum excedit accidens in alio ex quo 
omne accidens extensum in subiecto capit quantitatem suam a subiecto 
in quo est. Ex quo sequitur quod non oportet ponere talia accidentia 
superaddita subiectis. Sed si ponantur, sunt in natura penitus superflua; 
quia, sicut ostensum est, corpora distant et sibi appropinquant, sunt in- 
feriora et superiora, dupla et dimidia, sufficienter et veraciter per se ipsa 
non per talia fictitia addita. 

Praeterea, istud videtur de intentione Philosophi, V° Physicorum,? ubi 
probat quod ad relationem non est motus, quia aliquid fit vere relativum, 
tamen prius non fuit, sine omni facta mutatione. “In eo contingit,” 
inquit Philosophus, “altero mutato® alterum nihil mutatum.”* — Illud 
tamen non esset verum si relatio esset res aliqua addita fundamentis. 

Dicunt quidam quod dictum Philosophi est intelligendum, quod rela- 
tio acquiritur alicui sine omni mutatione facta in eo secundum rem aliam 
absolutam. Sed ista glossa non videtur conveniens processui Philosophi, 
VII° Physicorum,”® ubi probat quod ad ea quae sunt in prima specie 
qualitatis non est motus, quia® sunt ad aliquid; et tamen illa quae sunt in 
prima qualitate, cum sint absoluta, non acquiruntur alicui sine muta- 
tione facta in eo secundum aliquid absolutum; igitur glossa data, quod in 
ad aliquid non est motus, non est conveniens. 

Item, nec est conveniens expositioni Commentatoris, V° Physicorum, 
commento 10°," ubi exemplificat quod ad aliquid non est motus quia 
acquiritur sine omni mutatione facta in eo. Exemplificat enim de co- 
lumna cum per motum hominis factum circa ipsum fit sibi dextra post- 
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quam fuit sinistra eidem sine aliquo novo facto in columna. Si enim 
dexteritas esset res respectiva de novo acquisita columnae per motum 
alicuius circa ipsum, sequitur quod ad motum cuiuscumque in mundo 
causarentur in omni columna et qualibet parte eius relationes huiusmodi 
infinitae, et infinitae huiusmodi corrumperentur in ea, sicut superius est 
argutum. 


Item, ad articulum principalem arguitur sic: VII° Physicorum’? probat 
Philosophus quod ad ea quae sunt in prima specie qualitatis non est 
motus, quia sunt ad aliquid; aut igitur intelligit Philosophus in ante- 
cedente suo quod relatio et res in prima specie qualitatis sint idem 
numero, et habetur propositum quod relatio est eadem suo fundamento; 
aut intelligit quod sunt ad aliquid quia in huiusmodi est relatio ad aliud, 
et tunc consequentia non valeret sicut non valet ad relationem non est 
motus; igitur ad rem aliam quae fundat relationem non est motus ubi 
nulla est habitudo. 


Istud apparet ex intentione beati Augustini, V° De Trinitate, c. 
ultimo.1* Probat enim quod Deus sine sui mutatione de novo dicitur 
relative ad creaturam, sicut Dominus dicitur relative ad creaturam super- 
nam. Et ponit exemplum manifestum ad hoc in creatura de nummo 
quod dicitur de novo pretium relative nec tamen in aliquo (est) mutatus 
cum inceperit esse pretium sive pignus. “Si igitur,” inquit, “nummus 
potest nulla sui mutatione totiens dici relative ut neque, cum incipit 
dici nec cum desinit aliquid in eius natura vel forma, qua nummus est," 
mutationis fiat, quanto facilius in illa incommutabili Dei substantia (debe- 
mus accipere).” 

Hoc etiam videtur conveniens rationi, quia ex hoc quod legislator in 
una civitate de novo vult quod huiusmodi massa‘ argenti per medium 
mundi verum sit pretium, quod ex hoc non causat aliquid in massa de 
novo quia ratione consimili ad voluntatem cuiuscumque multiplicarentur 
huiusmodi accidentia relativa. 

Propter igitur talia inconvenientia vitanda dicendum est quod relatio 
non est res aliqua addita fundamento; nec philosophice nec vere est 
aliquod tale fundamentum subtractum, et quod est absolutum et aliud 
fundatum) in eo sit respectivum superveniens. Unde ille modus loquendi 
de fundamento et fundato propositus* est metaphoricus sive imaginarius 
et non verus. Unde illud quod dicitur fundamentum, sicut albedo et 
quantitas, et illud quod communiter imaginatur esse relatio, sicut simili- 
tudo et aequalitas, non sunt res diversae, sed similitudo est omnino res 
eadem albedini, aequalitas quantitati. 
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Quod est declarandum sic: Supponendum est primo cum Philosopho, 
V° Metaphysicae,* quod res non sequuntur imaginationes nec ad multi- 
plicationem conceptuum aut modorum intelligendi sequetur multipli- 
catio rerum intellectarum, sed quod eadem res omnino intellectus sub 
diversis conceptibus sive modis intelligendi diversis intelligit.1 Si enim 
ad multiplicationem conceptuum sequeretur multitudo rerum, sequere- 
tur quod quot essent praedicata in quid de homine tot forent formae 
subtantiales diversae in eo, ita quod substantia significaret unam formam 
eius substantialem, corpus aliam, et sic descendendo per genera et dif- 
ferentias inferiores; quod non convenit rationi, quia sic in quolibet ele- 
mento simplici sicut in genere essent tot formae substantiales quot prae- 
dicata in quid de eo, et sic nullum eorum esset corpus simplex propter 
multitudinem formarum substantialium in eis; immo sequitur quod nihil 
esset omnino vere simplex, quia non est aliquid ita simplex quin intel- 
ligatur multis modis, sicut patet inductive. Ex quo arguo quod eadem 
res omnino quandoque intelligitur per conceptum absolutum, et hoc 
est quando intelligitur per se non referendo ipsam per intellectum ad 
aliquid aliud; et quandoque eadem res intelligitur per conceptum re- 
spectivum, et hoc est quando intelligitur in habitudine ad aliud. Et 
quando intelligitur primo modo, tunc res dicitur absoluta, sicut homo, 
albedo et huiusmodi; secundo autem modo intellecta dicitur respectiva™ 
sicut simile, pater, dominus, et huiusmodi. Unde sicut apud gram- 
maticum adiectivum et substantivum sunt proprie differentiae nominum, 
sic absolutum et respectivum sunt primo et proprie differentiae con- 
ceptuum in anima et non rerum extra, sicut communiter solent homines 
imaginari. Res enim extra non dicuntur absolutae nec respectivae, 
philosophice loquendo, nisi quia tali conceptui vel tali significantur aut 
significari possunt. Unde eadem qualitas, sive corpus, quae est albedo, 
et sub isto conceptu dicitur et est res absoluta, (et) eadem res” intel- 
lecta respectu alterius dicitur similitudo et res respectiva, et hoc si 
aliud respectu cuius intelligitur coexistat, alias non est similitudo nec 
simile. Et ideo eadem res omnino quae per conceptum unum est in 
uno genere, per alium conceptum est in alio genere. 

Istud videtur de intentione Philosophi in Praedicamentis, capitulo 
de qualitate,> ubi ponit quod eadem res sub nomine specie, puta medi- 
cinae, dicitur et est in genere qualitatis; sub nomine generis, puta 
scientiae, est in genere relationis. Hoc idem dicit Augustinus in 
Categoriis suis, capitulo de qualitate, in fine:'® “Si affectum,”° inquit, 
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“vel habitum nomine generis dixeris, ad aliquid referuntur, si nomine 
speciei in genere qualitatis debemus ea agnoscere, quamvis ipse Aristoteles 
magno ingenio dixerit contingere illud quod qualitas fuerit quod id 
referatur ad aliud, nec est,” inquit, “opportunum quod una res duarum 
categoriarum vocabulo includatur.” Unde Augustinus, ibidem capitulo, 
de ad aliquid," “Quoties,” inquit, “scientia respectu cuiuslibet quae sit 
scibilis scientia dicitur, et sensus respectu sensibilis sensus dicitur, tunc 
ad aliquid debemus accipere. Cum autem scientia disciplina hominis 
dicitur qualitatem debemus agnoscere.” Unde, Damascenus in Logica 
sua, capitulo de ad aliquid,® quod “aliquid (secundum) seipsum con- 
sideratum non est ad aliquid, quando autem habitudine ad aliud est 
speculatum, tunc est dictum ad aliquid.” Sic igitur patet quod eadem 
res omnino uno modo intellecta (est) in genere qualitatis aut quantitatis, 
et alio modo intellecta est in genere relationis. Et hoc non est propter 
distinctionem vel diversitatem aliquam ex parte rei extra, sed solum est 
propter diversitatem conceptuum quibus eadem res numero diversimode 
intelligitur, sicut patet de Deo et de quacumque? natura simplici in se 
quod multis modis intelligitur et nominatur, non propter aliquam multi- 
tudinem modorum et rerum in huiusmodi, sed quia diversimode movetur 
intellectus ab eis. 


Ulterius, propter solutionem aliquorum qui videntur concludere prima 
facie,‘ est advertendum quod conceptus et nomina absoluta sic differunt 
a nominibus et conceptibus respectivis quod nomina et conceptus 
absoluti, quia significant res ut sunt ad se non in habitudine ad aliud, 
ideo semper vere dicuntur de rebus quas significant, dummodo res 
huiusmodi existunt. Et ideo, quamdiu ille homo aut haec albedo est, 
tamdiu est verum dicere quod iste homo est homo et animal, et sic de 
aliis praedicatis in quid absolutis. Similiter™ semper, dum haec albedo 
est, vere dicitur albedo et color et qualitas, et sic de aliis absolutis. Con- 
ceptus vero respectivi et nomina respectiva, quia significant in habitudine 
ad alias, ideo non semper conveniunt rebus quas simul significant dum- 
modo illae res existant, sed aliquando conveniunt eis et aliquando non 
propter solam transmutationem in aliis. Et ideo hoc nomen pater non 
semper convenit isti homini sed solummodo dum filius vel filia coexistit 
cum eo. Similiter est de similitudine respectu* albedinis, quia similitudo 
non dicitur de hac albedine nisi dum alia albedo coexistat cum eo. Et 
hoc est, quia huiusmodi conceptus et nomina significant res in compara- 
tione ad res alias, quibus non existentibus vel certo modo variatis, non 
amplius convenit nomen huiusmodi vel conceptus rei quam prius 
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significavit, etsi res coexistat. Et ex isto apparet causa certa quare 
haec albedo est aliquando similitudo et aliquando, ipsa manente, non est 
similitudo absque aliqua corruptione vel mutatione alicuius in ea. Et 
per istud faciliter solvitur recte(?)* exercitato in logica sua illud argu- 
mentum quod quibusdam" videtur concludere necessario quod relatio, 
puta similitudo, sit res alia ab albedine, quia albedo manet, similitudo non 
manet, sicut inferius apparebit respondendo ad argumentum. 

Contra illum modum ponendi arguitur multipliciter ex dictis in posi- 
tione. 

Sequitur quod omnia sunt ad aliquid, quod tamen est inconveniens. 
Ad quod deducit Philosophus, V° Metaphysicae.® Consequentia patet, 
quia res ex hoc dicitur relative quia significatur conceptu relative; cum 
quidlibet sit huiusmodi, sequitur quod quidlibet sit relativum. 

Praeterea, Philosophus, V° Physicorum,?° probat quod in ad aliquid 
non est motus, quod tamen falsum esset si qualitates et quantitates, immo 
omnes formae, forent ad aliquid modo praedicto. Similiter, medium 
Philosophi foret falsum, scilicet quod relatio acquiritur alicui nullo novo 
sibi adveniente, quia qualitates et quantitates et huiusmodi non acquirun- 
tur alicui, nisi realiter terminatur et novum advenit illi cui acquiritur, 
et omnia talia sunt relationes sicut dicitur in positione. 

Praeterea, non magis probaret Philosophus, VII° Physicorum,?* quod 
ad illa quae sunt in prima specie qualitatis non est motus quam de 
quibuscumque aliis qualitatibus aut rebus aliis, quia probat hoc, quia 
sunt ad aliquid; et per positionem, cum quaelibet res sit ad aliquid modo 
dicto, per eandem rationem probare possit quod ad nihil vel ad nullam 
rem est motus quia quaelibet est ad aliquid. Vel sic: Si omnis relatio 
sit eadem res fundamento, non magis esset vel non esset motus ad unum 
quam ad reliquum. 

Praeterea, Commentator, VIII° Physicorum, commento 9°,?? formans 
rationem Philosophi ad probandum aeternitatem motus arguit sic: 
“motus,” inquit, “et motor sunt in capitulo ad aliquid,” et si hoc suscipiat 
moveri et illud moveri post hoc non movebat et illud non movebatur 
inter movens et motum facta est relatio quae prius non fuit, “et omnis,” 
inquit, “relatio sequitur transmutationem igitur ante transmutationem 
positam fuit transmutatio”; sed si relatio foret eadem cum fundamento 
assumptum non esset verum, scilicet quod relatio sequitur transmuta- 
tionem, si esset ipsa transmutatio vel transmutans vel transmutatum. 

Ideo, XII° Metaphysicae,* ostendit Philosophus rerum diversorum 
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praedicamentorum sunt principia diversa quia aliter eadam essent prin- 
cipia substantiae et relationis, ubi dicit Commentator, commento 19°,” 
quod inconveniens est eadem esse principia substantiae et relationis quia 
tunc substantia et relatio essent sub eodem genere, et addit Com- 
mentator: “Dixit proprie relationem quia est debilioris esse aliis prae- 
dicamentis ita quod quidam putaverunt ea esse ex secundis intellectis.” 
Quod non esset verum secundum istam opinionem, quia si relatio et 
suum fundamentum esset eadem res, omnis relatio foret aequalis en- 
titatis cum suo fundamento et non debilioris nec fortioris. 


Item, Avicenna, III° Metaphysicae suae, capitulo de ad aliquid,?> “non 
est,” inquit, “relatio quae non sit accidens cuius prima” accidentalitas, 
est substantiae.”” Quod non esset verum si substantia foret relatio sicut 
ista positio videtur dicere. Similiter ponit fundamentum esse principium 
relationis loquens de relatione inter amantem et amatum:*¢ “In amatore 
est,” inquit, “dispositio apprehendens quae est principium relationis eius 
ad amatum.” Igitur secundum ipsum est relatio aliqua a fundamento. 

Item, Avicenna, VII° Metaphysicae suae, capitulo ultimo:** “Relatio,” 
inquit, “est accidens alicui alii ex his quae sunt et est posterior omnibus 
rebus.” Quod non esset, si esset suum fundamentum. 

Praeterea, contra hoc quod dicitur quod res ponitur et est in genere 
relationis ex hoc quod intelligitur sub conceptu relativo et habitudine 
ad aliud, quia si sic, nullus foret vere pater aut filius; nihil esset etiam 
simile vel aequale nisi quando intellectus intelligeret. 


Praeterea, sicut arguit Philosophus,”* si prima definitio relativorum 
esset sufficiens et ratione assignata non posset prohiberi quin saltem 
aliquae subtantiae, puta partes, secundum Aristotelem essent ad aliquid 
sicut caput et pes. Sed secundum istam positionem illud consequens non 
foret inconveniens, quia secundum eam quaelibet substantia sub con- 
ceptu relativo est ad aliquid. 

Similiter, (si) definitio prima relativorum scilicet quod relativa sunt 
quaecumque hoc ipsum quod sunt ad aliquid dicuntur, esset® vera et 
convenienter assignata.* Ex hoc vere esset aliquid relativum quod con- 
ciperetur in habitudine ad aliud et sic significaretur; et tamen illam 
reprobat Philosophus ubi prius ducendo ad inconveniens supradictum 
quod scilicet substantiae essent ad aliquid. 


Praeterea, vera definitio relativorum secundum Philosophum in Prae- 
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dicamentis, capitulo de ad aliquid,?® est quod relativa ad hoc ipsum quod 
sunt ad aliud sunt; igitur relativa vere’ sunt quia in esse dependent ad 
alia, non quia dicuntur aut intelliguntur in comparatione ad alia, sicut 
ponit ista opinio. 

Praeterea, haec (est) proprietas vere relativorum quod posita se ponunt 
et perempta se perimunt; quod non esset si essent eadem fundamentis; 
quia etsi unum fundamentum relationis sicut albedo vel quantitas ponatur 
aut perimatur non oportet aliud fundamentum, puta albedinem aliquam 
seu quantitatem, perimi seu poni. 

Item, Boethius super Praedicamenta, capitulo de ad aliquid:*° “Cum,” 
inquit, “sint accidentia relativa, si quas substantias relativas concedimus 
in accidentium numero ponendas, concedimus quod est inconveniens, 
cum omne accidens sit in subiecto, substantia non.” Tamen, secundum 
istam positionem consequentia non valeret: substantia relative dicitur, 
igitur est accidens, quia antecedens est verum, cum substantia sub con- 
ceptu relativo dicitur relative, et consequens est impossibile. 

Hoc etiam est de intentione Simplicii super Praedicamenta, capitulo 
de ad aliquid, versus principium:*' “Oportet,” inquit, “sicut substantiam, 
quantitatem et qualitatem et aliorum generum unumquodque, ita et 
habitudinem inter entia poni. Qualiter,”* inquit, “communionem habe- 
bunt entia sine habitudine quasi diceret, non habent communionem nec 
ordinem.” Et quod intelligat relationem esse rem distinctam ab aliis 
patet manifeste per illud quod sequitur; ibidem enim contra quosdam 
qui dixerunt quod sessio non est res alia quam res sedens nec statio res 
alia quam res stans, “si,” inquit, “non mentiatur mendacium, si verus 
sit intellectus, ipsum ad aliquid est in propria hypostasi, ad* ipsum 
aequale praeter ipsum quantum et ad simile praeter ipsum quale.” Et 
sequitur: “Haec,” inquit, “communitas scilicet relatio est per omnia 
penetrans(?) et si non esset, dividentur utique omnia ab omnibus;” 
hoc patet per eum inferius quod manifeste intendit dicere quod relatio 
est res distincta a fundamento. 

Item, Augustinus, De Trinitate VII°, capitulo 2°:*? “Omnis essentia” 
quae relative dicitur est aliquid excepto relativo.” 

Item, V° De Trinitate, capitulo 5°:** “in rebus,” inquit, “mutabilibus 
et creatis, quod non secundum substantiam dicitur, restat ut secundum 
accidens dicatur: “Omnia,” inquit, “accidunt eis quae amitti possunt 
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vel minui,” sicut exemplificat de magnitudine et qualitate; igitur, 
causalitas, primitas et filiatio in substantia sunt accidentia; igitur etc. 

Item, Ambrosius De Trinitate, capitulo 5°,°* et recitat Magister 
Sententiarum Libro I, Dist. 9*:*° “Si prius,” inquit, “erat Deus et 
postea pater utique generationis accessione Deus mutaretur;” igitur multo 
magis relatio nova arguit mutationem in ea, igitur non est eadem cum® 
re in qua est. Hoc etiam apparet per Augustinum, De Trinitate, Libro 
V° in fine:** “Incommutabilis,” inquit, “Dei substantia sic incipit tem- 
poraliter relative dici ut tamen substantiae Dei nihil accidisse intel- 
ligetur sed ipsi creaturae;” igitur etc. 

Item, sequeretur quod idem refertur ad se relatione reali et dependet, 
et per consequens realiter ad se. Similiter omnia essent de genere re- 
lationis nec oporteret ponere aliud genus. 

Item, secundum istum modum dicendi substantia esset relatio et 
quantitas esset relatio cum tamen huiusmodi propositiones appareant 
immediate (falsae), 1° Posteriorum.3"4 

Item, relatio esset inter duo summa relata; igitur non est aliquid eorum. 

Alii arguunt sic: Impossibile est quod propositio aliqua affirmativa 
vera deveniat falsa manentibus omnibus quae ad veritatem illam re- 
quiruntur, sed tamen illud esset verum si relatio esset eadem funda- 
mento, quia posito quod ignis calefaciat lignum et postea Deus suspendat 
actionem ignis et immediate agat in lignum et conservet in eo eandem 
actionem et nihil aliud esse, aut destrueret in ligno aut igne, tunc isto 
casu posito haec fuit vera: ignis iste calefacit hoc lignum, et postea est 
falsa, et tamen omnia absoluta manent eadem omnino, igitur oportet 
quod sit aliqua relatio variata, vel illud impossibile contingeret quod 
praedictum est; igitur, ut videtur, relatio est distincta a suo fundamento 
et a quolibet alio. 


Ad primum istorum dicendum, quod Philosophus, V° Metaphysicae, 
non deducit ad illam quod omnia sunt ad aliquid tamquam ad incon- 
veniens aut falsum de virtute sermonis et in forma qua proponitur, 
quia apud® Philosophum est idem verum quod quidlibet relativum est 
quia apud ipsum causa et causatum, et omne causatum in eo quod 
causatum, refertur ad suam causam et e contra; et ideo oportet accipere 
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illam, quod omnia sunt ad aliquid, prout est inconveniens apud ipsum 
secundum* processum quem facit ibi Philosophus. Arguit enim ibi 
contra eos qui veritates solum existere in apparere posuerunt; hoc est, 
quod quaelibet res est talis naturae vel talis, quia apparet alicui esse talis 
naturae vel talis, ut appareat alicui quod haec res sit asinus tunc est 
asinus, si appareat esse bos tunc est bos; et sic de aliis. Et contra hoc. 
arguit Philosophus, ubi prius, quod tunc omnia essent ad aliquid, hoc 
est, omnia in sui natura dependent ex opinione ita quod nihil haberent 
esse fixum et terminatum; si esset talis naturae vel talis, ex hoc quod 
aliquis opinaretur quod esset talis naturae vel talis, et sic entitates rerum 
sequerentur opiniones hominum. Et illud est impossibile, ad quod de- 
ducit Philosophus, ubi prius, quod omnia sint sic ad aliquid quod in 
esse suo modo praedicto sequeretur aestimationem hominum, quia hoc 
est quod dicit Commentator ibidem sic: quaedam omnia referuntur ad 
opinantem et opinans esset infirmum specie ex hoc quod opinaretur rem 
esse talis vel talis speciei. Et illud est inconveniens, non quod omnia sint 
ad aliquid sic quod sint in genere relationis vel relativa sub conceptibus 
aut nominibus relativis, (et) quod hoc est manifeste verum, scilicet 
causa et causatum sint relativa et quaelibet sit causa vel causatum, quae 
non videntur dubium alicui. 

Ad aliud dico, quod Philosophus, V° Physicorum, non probat illam 
de virtute sermonis quod ad nullam relationem est motus, quia tunc ad# 
nihil esset motus, sed probatur quod ad aliquid non est motus ad illum 
intellectum quod aliquid de novo dicitur, et est relativum sine aliqua 
mutatione facta in eo, sed solum in alio. Sicut aliquid dicitur de novo 
dextrum aut simile mutatione solum facta in alio. Quod tamen esset 
impossibile si similitudo foret res nova addita albo aut dexteritas col- 
umnae, quia tunc, sicut argutum est, medium Philosophi esset falsum. 

Ad aliud, quando dicitur quod non probaret de his specialiter quae 
sunt in prima specie qualitatis quod ad illam non est motus quia sunt ad 
aliquid, dico quod sic, quia habitus sub istis intentionibus sanitas et pul- 
chritudo, de quibus exemplificat Commentator ubi prius, sunt vere in 
genere relationis quia istae sunt annotationes(?) vere relativae famosae, 
tamen dicuntur esse in genere qualitatis et species eius, et in veritate non 
est ita. Unde Commentator in VII° Physicorum, commento 17°, as- 
signat causam quare sanitas et pulchritudo sunt ad aliquid: “sanitas”, 
inquit, “et pulchritudo dicuntur in habitudine ad animal in nobilissima 
sua dispositione,” et ita dicuntur in habitudine ad aliquid; et quod est 
sanitas in uno corpore vel complexionis esset infirmitas in alio; pul- 
chritudo etiam in uno sexu, si esset in alio sexu esset turpitudo. Et ideo 
sunt ad aliquid, nec ad ea est motus secundum quod huiusmodi. 

Ad quartum de Commentatore, VIII° Physicorum, dico quod proces- 
sus et argumentum suum valet, quia arguit sic: Si motor sit aeternus 
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et motum aeternum si unum eorum incipiat modo movens et aliud moveri 
est relatio nova quae sequitur transmutationem, hoc est, alia res nova 
ex parte motoris vel moti ratione cuius unum de novo dicitur et est 
relative ad aliud; et hoc est verum. 

Ad quintum de dicto Commentatoris, XII° Metaphysicae, quod rela- 
tio est debilioris entitatis dico quod hoc concludit magis propositum, 
si recte intelligitur verbum illud; quod certe non debet esse recte intel- 
ligenti processum ibi quod non oportet principia quorumcumque in 
diversis praedicamentis esse realiter diversa sed solum definitione 
tantum, et exemplificat specialiter de relatione quae ibi poterit magis 
apparere, quia sua principia vel partes propriae definitionis suae habent 
assignari sub conceptibus relativis qui magis videntur differre ab absolutis 
quam absoluta inter se. Unde Commentator pro tanto dicit relationem 
minorem entitatis aliis, quia non" addit rem novam in eo quod relatio 
super alia absoluta, et ideo non habet nomen vel conceptus relativus in 
significato suo aliquid ultra nomen vel conceptum absolutum, et pro 
tanto dicit Commentator quod est minoris entitatis aliis quia nomen vel 
conceptus relativi non habet aliquid proprium ultra absoluta. 

Ad Avicennam, dico breviter quod erravit, quia ponit multitudinem 
rerum extra secundum multitudinem conceptuum et multitudinem quid- 
ditatum rerum extra iuxta multitudinem definitionum, et ideo ibi er- 
ravit sicut erravit III° Metaphysicae suae, capitulo ultimo, ponendo ens 
et unum esse dispositiones additas rebus quod improbat Commentator, 
V° Metaphysicae. 

Ad aliud quod dicitur quod per positionem istam nihil diceretur rela- 
tive nisi quando intellectus actualiter sic intelligeret, dico quod verum 
est quod non diceretur relative quia ista dictio est actualis intellectio; 
tamen dico quod non sequitur secundum positionem praedictam quin 
multa essent vere relativa etsi nullus homo intelligeret, sicut duo alba 
essent similia etsi' nullus homo actu intelligeret quia unum album co- 
existeret alteri etsi nullus intelligeret. Nec intendo dicere in positione 
quod relatio quae est fundamentum in re extra realiter in aliquo dependet 
ab intellectu, sed quod relative dicitur quia intellectus sic relative intel- 
ligit rem in habitudine ad aliam. Et ideo concedo quod nihil relative 
dicitur nisi quando intellectus intelligit; tamen relative est ad aliquid 
aliud sive intellectus intelligat sive non, sicut dictum est. 

Ad aliud Philosophi in Praedicamentis, dico quod ducit ad incon- 
veniens quod partes substantiarum dicerentur ad aliquid si prima definitio 
esset bona; et hoc est verum ad intellectum suum qui est iste, sicut patet 
ex processu suo ibi, quod si ista esset vera definitio relativorum quod 
relativa sunt quae hoc ipsum quod sunt ad aliquid dicuntur, quae tantum 
(sunt) nomina et conceptus significantia res quae secundum huiusmodi 
nomina vel conceptus possunt dici ad aliquid aliud secundum habitu- 
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dinem actualem, tunc manus et pes quae sub his conceptibus sic dicun- 
- tur ad alia vere dicerentur relative. Et hoc est inconveniens. Et ideo 
ponit aliam veram definitionem conceptuum et nominum vere rela- 
tivorum, et rerum etiam quae vere per conceptus et nomina huiusmodi 
referuntur, quod relativa sunt quaecumque hoc ipsum quod sunt ad 
aliud sunt; hoc est, res sub talibus conceptibus quae essentialiter 
significantur in habitudine ad aliud sunt vere relativae et nomina et 
conceptus similiter. Unde ad aliud, quod sequitur, quia tunc unum 
relativum dependet ad aliud essentialiter, dico quod verum est isto modo 
intelligendo quod (si) conceptus relativus et nomen relativum essentiali- 
ter significantur in habitudine ad aliud, res eadem significata per nomen 
et conceptum huiusmodi significatur* essentialiter in habitudine ad aliud. 

Ad aliud quando dicitur quod posita se ponunt, quod ista positio et 
peremptio, de quibus loquitur Philosophus, non sunt sic intelligenda 
quod ad positionem unius in rerum natura vel destructionem sequatur 
positio vel destructio alterius in (rerum) natura, quia tunc ad mortem 
patris et dominorum sequeretur mors filiorum et servorum et e contra, 
quod foret nimis durum vel nimis phantasticum. Et ideo ista positio et 
peremptio relativorum est sic intelligenda quod si aliquando sint vere 
relativa, si unum eorum sit vel dicatur ad alterum relative, reliquum e 
contra est et dicitur relative ad ipsum, et si non dicatur vel sit relative 
ad aliud, nec ipsum e contra. Sicut si aliquis sit dominus ad alium, e 
contra alius est servus ad ipsum, et si non, non; non quod ad positionem 
vel destructionem unius in re sequatur positio vel destructio alterius in 
re quia, et si moriatur servus aut filius, non moritur pater aut dominus 
vel e contra, immo nulla facta mutatione in domino vel in servo unus fit 
non-dominus postquam fuit dominus et alius non-servus postquam fuit 
servus sicut per emancipationem et huiusmodi. 

Ad illud Boethii dicendum est quod ipse credidit relationem esse rem 
additam sicut Avicenna et Simplicius qui in hac parte sunt negandi, aut 
iuxta industriam respondendi sunt glossandi. Unde ad illud quod dicit 
Simplicius quod nisi esset relatio non esset unio vel ordo unitatibus! 
neganda est consequentia, quia ordo quem ipse vellet ponere nihil omnino 
valeret ad unitatem vel ordinem universi, quia si esset res superaddita 
ligans et uniens partes mundi, sicut ipsi imaginantur, aut esset res divisi- 
bilis aut indivisibilis. Non primo modo, quia tunc una pars eius esset in 
caelo et alia in igne et alia in aere, et sic deinceps cum huiusmodi partes 
relationis™ sint eiusdem naturae vel diversae, sint ita" distinctae et 
separatae inter se sicut sua subiecta, sequitur quod huiusmodi disparata 
non uniuntur alia sed magis uniuntur et situantur per sua subiecta et 
ordinantur, et per consequens non sunt ponenda talia, ut alia inter se 
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ordinentur, cum ipsa si ponantur ordinantur per alia. Similiter, si 
poneretur ligamentum huiusmodi, partes eius in diversis corporibus et® 
discontinuatis sicut in igne et aere essent discontinuatae, quia formae in 
corporibus discontinuatis sunt discontinuae; ergo si partes talis ligamenti 
sive unionis deberent uniri oporteret habere aliquod ligamentum, et 
(sic) ad infinitum. Et ideo non est alia catena sive relatio ponenda prop- 
ter ligationem entium sicut fingit Simplicius, sed corpora in universo 
ex naturis suis sive formis suis naturalibus tenent ordinem suum naturalem 
inter se absque tali aliquo fictitio superaddito, ut ponit Simplicius. 

Ad illud Augustini, VII° de Trinitate, quod omne quod relative dici- 
tur etc., dico quod illud dictum beati Augustini, si recte intelligatur, est 
manifeste ad propositum; ostendit (enim) quomodo eadem res sim- 
plicissima in divinis sub uno conceptu vel nomine dicitur ad se sicut 
essentia vel Deus, sub alio conceptu vel nomine dicitur ad aliud sicut 
Pater? aut Filius. Unde vult dicere quod (prius) naturaliter semper res 
intelligitur ut in se est et sub conceptu absoluto quam intelligatur sub 
conceptu relativo et in habitudine ad aliud, sicut prius naturaliter intel- 
ligitur quod aliquis sit homo quam quod sit dominus aut servus, et 
prius quod aliquid sit aurum vel argentum quam secundum quod sit 
pretium. Si enim intelligeret Augustinus, quod omne quod relative 
dicitur etc., sic, quod omne quod relative dicitur est res alia distincta a 
relativo vel relatione in divinis, esset res addita rei, et per consequens 
esset ibi compositio cuius oppositum nititur Augustinus declarare ubi 
prius auctoritas est allegata. 

Ad illud Augustini, V° de Trinitate, intelligit quod non est aliquid in 
Deo sicut in creaturis quod mutari poterit circa ipsum, quia quodlibet 
quod est in eo est ipsemet qui mutari non potest, non sic autem in 
creaturis. Et ideo dicit, “in rebus mutabilibus quod non secundum sub- 
stantiam dicitur, restat ut secundum accidens dicatur,” ita quod non 
dicatur necessario de eo sicut est in Deo, quia quidlibet? quod de eo 
dicitur ad intra necessario dicitur’ aut secundum tempus si aeternaliter 
dicitur. 

Ad illud Ambrosii, quod recitat Magister Sententiarum dico quod 
consequentia sua est bona quia si esset primo Deus et postea Pater vel 
Filius ad intra in Deo esset mutatio rerum et aliquid antiquum (recedens) 
et aliquid novum adveniens. Non sic autem in creatura quot dicitur 
relative sic vel sic propter solam mutationem in alio. Unde si arguisset 
sic: Si prius fuit Deus et postea Dominus vel Creator tunc dominationis 
vel creationis accessione mutaretur, argumentum non valeret, quia de 
novo dicitur Dominus et Creator in habitudine ad extra, et ideo non 
sequitur quod relatio in creatura sit alia res a fundamento. Sic nec 
dominus in Deo est alia res ab ipso. 
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Ad illud Augustini in fine V' de Trinitate, patet quod intelligit quod 
quando Deus de novo dicitur dominus hoc (est) propter novitatem crea- 
turae, non alicuius in Deo. 


Ad aliud, concedo quod idem* realiter refertur ad se quando idem 
movet se, nec sequitur quod idem dependeat a se, quia est falsa imagina- 
tio quod in re sit vera talis dependentia addita rebus, sicut superius est 
ostensum. Si enim relatio inter causam et causatum esset una de- 
pendentia realis superaddita causae et causato, tantum dependeret causa 
a causato sicut e contra. 


Ad aliud, concedo quod omnia‘ sunt in genere relationis, et nego 
consequentiam ulterius quod tunc non esset ponendum aliud genus. 

Ad aliud, concedo quod quaelibet res est una relatio quia in Deo 
certum est quod substantia est ibi vera relatio; in creaturis etiam est 
verum, sicut ex supradictis patet. Nec dicit Philosophus, I° Posteriorum, 
quod ubi praedicatur vere genus de alio, quod omnis talis sit falsa scilicet 
immediate, quia foret sibi contrarius II1° Physicorum ubi ex intentione 
ostendit quod actio et passio sunt una res numero." Et ideo I° Poster- 
iorum vult Philosophus quod propositio in qua affirmatur aut negatur 
unum genus de alio vel ab alio est immediata. Quod autem sit vera 
et falsa hoc accidit, quia aliquando hoc erit verum, aliquando hoc falsum. 
Quando enim eadem res praedicatur de se sub conceptibus qui sunt 
diversa genera, sicut cum dicitur ‘actio est passio’ est propositio im- 
mediate vera; quando res diversa praedicatur sic de alia, sicut cum 
dicitur ‘substantia est qualitas,’ est propositio immediate falsa. 

Ad aliud, quod si haec praepositio” ‘inter’ teneatur proprie cum dici- 
tur quod relatio est inter alia, vera est de virtute sermonis, quia quodlibet 
medium corporale inter alia est una relatio et est inter illa. Si etiam sic 
significet quod relatio sit inter illa, quod in neutro extremorum sit 
secundum modum communem loquendi, falsum est. Si autem intelli- 
gatur ‘inter’ metaphorice quod relatio sit inter aliqua, sicut dicimus quod 
inter amicos est amicitia quia ad invicem sunt amici, sic concedendum 
est et est locutio metaphorica. 

Ad aliud, quod illud est aequaliter contra omnem hominem, utrum 
propositio affirmativa sive negativa mutetur a veritate in falsitatem aut 
e contra absque re nova acquisita vel antiqua destructa. Unde de ex- 
emplo quod ponitur de igne calefaciente aliquid si Deus immediate 
causet eandem calefactionem, tunc prius erat verum quod ignis cale- 
facit et postea devenit falsum” igitur propter aliquam mutationem rei, 
non est maior ratio quod ista res nova sive antiqua corrupta sit relativa 
quam absoluta vel e contra. Et ideo dico quod illa propositio est falsa: 
‘impossibile est quod aliqua propositio vera,’ etc., quia habet tot singu- 
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lares falsas sicut veras, quia certum est quod Deus saltem de potentia sua 
absoluta potest libere assumere aliquam naturam, etsi non assumat ali- 
quam aliam, et similiter dimittere, et tamen Deus de novo sic assumat 
aliquam naturam et postea eam solam dimittat, ista:* ‘Deus assumit 
hanc naturam,’ aliquando erat falsa et postea vera et iterum falsa. Et 
tamen nulla res omnino de novo producitur nec aliquid quod praefuit 
corrumpitur. Non in Deo, certum est, nec in creatura, quia alias Deus 
non posset sibi unire’ vel a se dimittere aliquam naturam nisi sibi uniret 
vel a se dimittere aliam, quod foret limitare nimis potentiam Dei. Nam 
si dicatur quod si Deus assumat aliquam naturam, est ibi unio quaedam 
nova, quam dimittit;* si res unita dimittatur, et illa unio est relatio, ista 
non valet, quia si ista unio esset res alia a re unita, esset unum accidens, 
sicut dicitur, et cum huiusmodi sit posterius in rerum natura quacumque 
substantia assumpta, sequitur quod Deus posset assumere et unire illud 
prius sine quocumque posteriori. Similiter, si esset res. alia, posset eam 
Deus dimittere et in esse conservare quod tamen clauderet contradic- 
toria, quia tunc simul esset unio et non esset unio. Unde ponentes huius- 
modi esse relationes additas, coguntur concedere quod est aliqua creatura 
genere distincta ad alia, et tamen Deus non potest eam conservare in 
esse nec creare sine alia, et sic Deus nec libere crearet huiusmodi nec 
libere in esse conservaret. 

Si autem placet sine modo dicere et concedere primam propositionem, 
scilicet quod impossibile est aliquam propositionem affirmativam veram, 
tunc dicendum est contingere quod Deus non potest suspendere ac- 
tionem ignis et immediate eam causare nisi res aliqua nova producatur vel 
antiqua destruatur, et quando dicitur quod illa est relativa, dico* quod 
verum est, vel est absolutum, quia sub uno conceptu vel nomine est 
respectivum, sub aliis absolutum. 





Ad rationes igitur inductas: 

Ad primam: quando dicitur fundamentum manet, relatione non 
manente, igitur unum non est aliud, dico quod consequentia est bona; 
et si antecedens sit verum consequens est verum, et si consequens sit 
falsum antecedens est falsum. Verbi gratia, si arguatur sic: hac albedine 
manente non manet haec similitudo igitur una non est alia, vel aliter: 
haec albedo non est haec similitudo, dico quod bene sequitur et con- 
clusio est vera. Si praemissae sint verae et si conclusio sit falsa, antece- 
dens est falsum. Unde illud antecedens: Manente etc., aequipollet istae 
copulativae: haec albedo manet et haec similitudo non manet, et ista 
copulativa est aliquando vera, et aliquando falsa. Vera est quando haec 
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albedo est et non est alia cui dicitur similis, et ideo secunda pars copula- 
tivae est vera, scilicet, quod haec similitudo non est in eo quod tunc 
non est similitudo. Et quando albedo alia cum ea (fuit), tunc erat 
similitudo et tunc conclusio est vera, quia haec albedo non est haec 
similitudo. E converso” autem est quando haec albedo habet aliam¢ sibi 
similem, et tunc antecedens est falsum, quia pro illa parte: ‘haec simili- 
tudo non est’. Et ideo modus arguendi est bonus, sed oportet respicere 
ad consequens et antecedens si sit verum et falsum. 

Per istud ad aliam formam, quando dicitur: Albedo manet quando 
similitudo non manet, igitur albedo non est similitudo, dico quod con- 
sequentia est bona et conclusio aliquando est vera et aliquando falsa, 
quia quando est alia albedo cui est prima albedo similis tunc conclusio 
est falsa et secunda pars antecedentis similiter. Quando vero non est 
alia albedo cui dicitur similis, tunc praemissae sunt verae et conclusio 
similiter. Quia, sicut dictum est in positione, aliquando eadem albedo 
est similitudo et aliquando non, etsi nulla res nova accedat et recedat ab 
hac albedine. Si tamen arguitur sic: haec albedo manet et haec similitudo 
non manet, igitur haec similitudo est alia res ab albedine, dico quod 
consequentia in nullo valet propter ea quae dicta sunt in positione, quia 
eadem albedo in numero sine aliqua sui mutatione aliquando est similitudo 
et aliquando non. Et ideo ex parte albedinis non requiritur aliqua diver- 
sitas aut varietas rerum ad hoc quod modo sint similitudo et postea non, 
sed sufficit quod mutatio facta sit in alio, sicut patet de columna in 
comparatione’ ad dextrum et sinistrum. Si autem arguatur sic: haec 
albedo manet, quando haec similitudo destruitur, igitur haec non est 
illa, dico quod consequentia est necessaria, sed antecedens est impossibile, 
demonstrando similitudinem qua haec albedo est similis alteri, quia est 
haec albedo, et impossibile est quod idem sit et destruatur. Unde, sicut 
dictum est, etsi haec albedo sit modo similitudo et postea fiat non similitu- 
do, hoc potest esse propter mutationem factam in alio, sicut praedictum 
est; et ideo nihil corrumpitur in albedine et si de novo fiat non similitudo 
postquam fuit similitudo; fit enim non similitudo per solam corruptionem 
alterius albedinis, sicut fit de novo, postquam non fuit similitudo, per 
solam generationem alterius albedinis. Sic igitur patet quod modus 
arguendi et Augustini et Philosophi est necessarius, sed antecedens in 
proposito est aliquando falsum et aliquando verum, et consequens simili- 
ter. Et ideo aliquando negandum et aliquando concedendum quod 
oportet relinqui® industriae respondentis. Quia si arguatur in forma prae- 
dicta pro tempore quo duae albedines existunt tunc haec est falsa; haec 
similitudo est quando haec albedo non est,’ quia aequipollet uni copula- 
tivae cuius secunda pars est falsa, sicut dictum est. Si autem arguatur pro 
tempore quo haec albedo est sine alia albedine coexistente, ideo ante- 
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cedens est verum et consequens similiter, quod haec albedo non est haec 
similitudo; et non sequitur ulterius, igitur sunt diversae res, sed oportet 
addere quod haec albedo est et haec similitudo est, et tunc antecedens est 
falsum pro ista parte ‘haec similitudo est’ quia est implicativa falsi, scilicet 
quod haec albedo sit similitudo, et hoc est falsum quando non habet aliam 
albedinem coexistentem. 

Ad secundam, cum dicitur quod eadem albedo fundat relationes op- 
positas sicut similitudinem et dissimilitudinem, dico quod falsum est, 
quia non est aliquid tale fundans et fundatum. Unde est falsa imagina- 
tio quod sit* unum tale absolutumé et aliud superveniens sit” relatio, sed 
eadem albedo omnino seipsa est similis alteri albedini et seipsa praecise 
est dissimilis nigredini. Unde haec albedo est similitudo respectu albe- 
dinis et est dissimilitudo respectu nigredinis. Unde (haec) similitudo 
est haec dissimilitudo sicut dupleitas respectu unius est dimidiatio 
respectu alterius. Nec est inconveniens, quia oppositio talium est in 
nominibus et in conceptibus, non in rebus extra; et ideo huiusmodi con- 
ceptus et nomina relativa opposita vere dicuntur de eodem sicut idem 
est pater et filius, idem omnino duplum et dimidium. Et hoc est, quia 
huiusmodi nomina et conceptus relativi significant in habitudine ad aliud, 
et ideo respectu unius verificatur unum oppositorum et respectu alterius 
reliquum omnino de eodem. Et ideo ad formam concedo, quod simili- 
tudo et dissimilitudo huius albedinis sunt eadem res omnino, quae sunt 
ista albedo. Unde haec oppositio (est) nominum et conceptuum tantum, 
non rerum. 

Ad tertiam, dico quod loquendo de virtute sermonis quando haec 
albedo intenditur vel remittitur haec similitudo qua est similis intenditur 
consequenter et remittitur cum sit eadem res. Et quando dicitur, ali- 
quando intenditur albedo, et quanto plus intenditur tanto similitudo 
inter ipsam et remissiorem albedinem plus remittitur, dico quod non 
propter causam praedictam et de virtute sermonis loquendo; vulgariter 
tamen loquendo verum est quod albedo intenditur et similitudo remittitur 
ad istum intellectum, quod quando albedo intenditur fit minus similis 
albo et non sequitur de virtute sermonis: hoc est minus simile alteri, 
igitur haec similitudo est minor; nec sequitur de virtute sermonis: haec 
sunt magis similia quam prius; igitur similitudo est maior. Sicut non 
sequitur: ista corpora magis distant quam prius, ergo distantia unius ab 
altero est maior quam prius quia, posito quod moveretur a se continue 
magis aut minus distando et quod utrumque in modo continue minoratur, 
certum est quod antecedens est verum et consequens est falsum, quia de 
virtute sermonis sive ponatur distantia ipsum corpus distans sive accidens 
residuum in eo distantia huiusmodi continue minoratur in eo. 
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Ad aliud, cum dicitur quod albedo est una et similitudines multae, 
dico quod non sed sicut una est albedo numero qua aliquid dicitur et 
est album, ita est una similitudo numero qua dicitur illud album simile 
quibuscumque aliis. Et cum dicitur quod multiplicato uno relativorum, 
etc., dico quod falsum est de virtute sermonis, tum quia nihil unum 
numero est multiplicatum, tum quia quot effectus essent tot essent 
causae, nec est devenire in causam unam primam. Similiter, tot essent 
patres quot filii, tot etiam domini quot servi. Et ideo sic potest intelligi 
quod multiplicato etc., quod ad multiplicationem' relativorum genere 
vel specie, sequitur consimilis multiplicatio in correlativis ita quod semper 
uni relativo secundum speciem correspondet suum proprium correla- 
tivum secundum speciem. 

Ad aliud de ordine, dico quod non est aliud quam res ordinata. Et 
cum dicitur quod tunc res essent omnino inconiunctae, dico quod non, 
quia ordo quem volunt quidam imaginari superadditum rebus nihil facit 
ad unitatem rerum vel connexionem, eo quod foret unum accidens cuius 
una pars foret in uno corpore et alia in alio, et istae partes ordinis essent 
ita inconiunctae sicut sua subiecta et requirerent ordinem alium con- 
nectentem in infinitum. Et ideo dico quod ordo non est aliud quam res 
ordinata. 

Ad aliud cum dicitur quod tunc causa secunda non ageret, dico quod 
non sequitur. Et quando dicitur quod res quando non approximatur 
non agit igitur approximatio est res addita ad hoc quod perveniat actio, 
dico quod non, quia ad hoc quod res nunc agat in aliquid, cum prius non 
egit in ipsum quando distabat, non requiritur aliquid sibi additum, sed 
sufficit quod sit in loco in quo natum est agere, ita quod magnitudo 
medii non impediat actionem, non quod approximatio sit res addita 
corpori promovens actionem; quia nec aliqui philosophi ponerent rela- 
tionem esse principium actionis. Et ideo ad causandum actionem novam 
non requiritur approximatio in corpore quae sit alia res sibi addita, sedi 
ipsum corpus approximatum est sua approximatio, quia si sit propinquum 
removetur* ab aliquo absque omni mutatione facta in eo per mutationem 
factam in alio, sicut columna fit dextra mihi et sinistra solum per muta- 
tionem factam per me, non in columna quam cerno; alias, sicut prius 
argutum est, moto uno corpore omnia corpora removerentur. 

Ad illud de unione partium, dico quod unio non est res addita unito 
sed totum compositum ex partibus est unio una. Partes etiam quando 
uniuntur inter se sunt aliae uniones. Et quando dicitur quod nisi unio 
esset res addita tunc partes non magis unirentur in toto quam quando 
separarentur, dico quod non sequitur, quia per motum fit ex his unum, 
et illud non est aliqua partium, nec oportet quod in aliqua partium fiat 
aliquid novum ad hoc quod sit unita aliter, postquam fuerunt separata, 
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sicut apparet de distantia et propinquitate quod non sunt res superadditae, 
ut est superius declaratum. 

Propter hoc patet ad illud quod dicitur de corpore et anima hominis 
quod cum separantur' non est homo et cum coniunguntur, tunc est homo; 
non unio corporis ad animam non est nisi corpus, et unio istorum ad 
invicem est ipse homo compositus ex his. Derisibile enim esset dicere 
quod homo sit unus per unam relationem quae est unum accidens in eo, 
cum tale accidens non habet esse nec unitatem nisi a substantia, et ideo 
sic imaginantes de unionibus (et) coniunctionibus errant cum Avicenna, 
Ill° Metaphysicae suae, ponendo ens et unum esse addita rebus. 

Ad illud Philosophi quod dissolutis A et B, dico quod verum est si 
partes maneant et totum non; igitur totum non est suae partes nec 
aliqua earum, et hoc est verum. Philosophus arguit de partibus qualita- 
tivis, ex quibus non fit aliquid vere unum nisi per formam novam saltem 
superadditam; cuiusmodi est forma mixti respectu elementorum. 

Ad illud quod arguitur de unione carnis et animae ad verbum, dico 
quod non sequitur nec requiritur aliquid novum ex parte carnis vel 
animae, sicut relatio nova quae dicitur unio; quia absque omni tali 
potest Deus sibi unire utramque; quia talem unionem, si esset accidens, 
posset Deus dimittere, et retinere sibi coniunctas partes substantiales, 
sicut corpus vel anima. De potentia tamen ordinata in ista unione bene- 
dicta nova causantur ex parte corporis et animae quae pertinent ad 
habitudinem utriusque; de potentia tamen absoluta videtur quod posset 
assumere sibi substantiam absque aliquo accidente novo.™ 

Ad illud V° Physicorum, quando dicitur quod ad relationem non est 
motus, dico, ut prius, quod Philosophus non probat hoc de virtute 
sermonis; sed" ad istum intellectum quod ad hoc quod aliquid dicatur 
vel sit vere relativum, non oportet quod ipsum in aliquo transmutetur 
sed sufficit quod transmutatio sit in alio, sicut patet de duplo vel aequali 
vel simili alteri; et exemplificat Commentator de columna, cum de novo 
dicitur dextra vel sinistra alicui, ipsa in nullo mutatur sed aliud iuxta 
ipsam. Si enim Philosophus intelligeret quod relatio foret res nova 
addita relato, medium suum esset falsum per quod vellet probare ibidem,° 
quod ad eam non est motus, scilicet quod advenit alicui sine omni muta- 
tione facta in eo cui advenit; immo istud contradictorium clauderet, 
scilicet quod relatio de novo adveniret alicui et tamen de novo non 
adveniret sibi, immo non adveniret omnino. 

Ad illud quod dicitur de Avicenna et Simplicio, dico quod erraverunt 
multiplicando res iuxta multiplicationem nominum vel conceptuum, ita 
quod, si res alio modo concipiatur, hoc erit propter diversitatem aliquam 
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ex parte rei extra; et non est verum quia tunc res sequerentur imagina- 
tiones, si? esset in re quia sic imaginatur quis eam. 

Ad quintam in ordine, dico quod non sequitur quod differunt genere 
de virtute sermonis, quia tunc non essent in aliquo uno genere. Unde 
dico quod una res sub uno conceptu est in uno genere, sub alio est in 
alio genere, ideo albedo sub conceptu albedinis est in genere qualitatis, 
sub conceptu similitudinis est in genere relationis, et ita est de quantitate. 
Et ideo concedo quod albedo et quantitas sunt eiusdem generis et 
etiam diversorum generum. 


Gaupens E. Monan, O.F.M. 
Franciscan Institute, 


St. Bonaventure, New York 





THE RELATIVE DATE OF OCKHAM’S COMMENTARY 
ON THE SENTENCES* 


A study on Ockham coming from the pen of L. Baudry always carries 
the weight of authority. The present volume is intended as a compre- 
hensive study of Ockham’s life and works. A second volume, yet to be 
published, will be devoted to the social and political ideas of Ockham. 
Combining the biographical and bibliographical data at the expense of 
a clear systematical exposition, Baudry follows Ockham’s life step by 
step, first setting the historical background and milieu in which Ockham 
lived and the circumstances under which he wrote his works. Then this 
great pioneer in Ockham research weaves into the biographical account, 
a discussion of the works of the Venerabilis Inceptor. Thus the work 
falls naturally into three main chapters: Ockham at Oxford (the 
philosopher and theologian), Ockham at Avignon (the ally of Michael 
of Cesena), Ockham at Munich (in the service of Louis the Bavarian). 

Baudry’s account of the life and the works of Ockham understandably 
contains some lacunae, as well as many interesting hypotheses and con- 
structions. Occasionally his explanations, in the opinion of this re- 
viewer, are too ingenious. But even Baudry’s errors are usually of such 
a nature as to provoke a serious re-examination of the data in question, 
for he seldom advances a theory without some basis in the manuscript 
tradition with which he shows a rare familiarity. Though the present 
reviewer does not always agree with this excellent scholar, he has, never- 
theless, learned much from him and before starting a discussion of 
these differences, he would like to make it clear that Baudry’s theories 
are a far cry from that type of fiction with which Ockham literature 
still abounds. 

It will be impossible to do justice to all of Baudry’s arguments in this 
review. Since we hope to take up the question of the text tradition of 
the works of Ockham on purely philosophical and theological problems 
in a comprehensive study that will appear in the Franciscan Studies, here 
only a few points will be mentioned, viz., mainly those on which Baudry 
explicitly disagrees with the present reviewer. 

In the list of authentic works of Ockham, Baudry (p. 285) still 
enumerates under no. XIV, De quantitate in se. (Munich 276). Through 
our friend Hochstetter, we have received photostats of this manuscript 


*Léon Baudry, Guillaume d’Occam. Sa vie, ses oeuvres, ses idées sociales et 
politiques. Tome I. L’homme et les oeuvres. (“Etudes de Philosophie Médiévale,” 
Directeur: Etienne Gilson, de Académie Francaise, t. XXXIX) (Paris: Vrin, 
1950), 316 pp. 
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which prove that these two chapters are the same as chapters 44 and 45 
of the edition of the Summa Logicae part I. Hence it is not a special 
work of Ockham. Fragments of parts of the Summa Logicae (and for 
that matter of other works of Ockham) quite frequently appear in manu- 
scripts. Adam Wodham, in consequence, is not referring to this frag- 
ment, when he writes: “Ockham in libro 4° sententiarum et in utroque 
tractatu de quantitate,” but he has in mind the two tracts on the Holy 
Eucharist. 


Under Ouvrages douteux, no. v, Baudry lists the Compendium logicae 
(Munich 1060), which he suggests, at least, is to be found also in Assisi 
690. We have made a thorough study of these two manuscripts. Munich 
1060 contains an Elementarium logicae or a Tractatus medius; Assisi 690 
contains a Tractatus minor logicae. Both are distinct, but related; both 
are ascribed to Ockham (the Munich ms. is written 1348). We were 
unable to discover any serious reason against the authenticity of these 
two tracts. Hence, we have to abide by the explicit testimony of the 
manuscripts. My former statement that Ockham’s purely philosophical 
and theological writings had been composed before his arrival in Munich, 
probably needs a revision, since it is not only possible, but probable, 
that these two tracts were composed in Munich. 

The main differences between Baudry and the present reviewer con- 
cerning the works of Ockham is the chronological order of the non- 
political works. Unfortunately, Baudry had completed his work and 
submitted it to the press before he had an opportunity to take into ac- 
count the results of our research. He found them important enough, 
however, to discuss them in an appendix, and it is natural that he tries 
to defend his main thesis. 


Baudry first questions our proof for the earlier date of the Summa 
Logicae. ‘This is rather surprising, since he had abandoned already in 
this volume his former opinion that it was written around 1340. Already 
before the war, we called attention to the fact that we know several 
manuscripts of Ockham written before 1340; furthermore, that ms. 
Erfurt (Amploniana) 0 67 bears a note of a scribe stating that Burleigh 
wrote his De puritate artis logicae, after the Summa Logicae and that 
Frater Johannes Nicolai made an abbreviation of this work of Burleigh 
when he studied in Paris in 1329. Of course, this date of an abbrevia- 
tion of a work that was written after the Summa Logicae, pushes the 
terminus ante quem of the composition back to at least 1329, or very 
probably before 1327. Baudry questions the correctness of the date 
1329 as found in the manuscript, since Schum in his description has 
added a question mark after 1329. Why Schum has done that, we do 
not know. There is absolutely no correction, nor any erasure, visible, 
in the manuscript, and the date is very clearly written. Baudry’s doubt 
is, therefore, as far as the document is concerned, entirely unfounded. 
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In this connection Baudry writes incorrectly: “Comment, écrivant dix 
ans plus tét, Jean Nicolas pouvait-il la (date) connaitre?” It was the 
scribe, and not Joannes Nicolai (!), who wrote in 1339 that Johannes 
Nicolai made his abbreviation in 1329. How he knew that is quite a futile 
question to ask, since the scribe is the only one who knew it and he is 
dead. Let us adhere to the fides codicum until we have a serious reason 
against it. 

A more serious point is raised by Baudry concerning the relative 
chronology of the non-political writings. Against my assertion that 
Ockham first lectured on the Sentences, then started to convert his 
Reportatio of the first book into an Ordinatio (which was probably 
never finished), and that after his start he began to comment on 
philosophical writings in the following order (with which Baudry 
agrees) Expositio super Porphyrium, super Praedicamenta, super Pert- 
hermenias, super libros Elenchorum, super libros Physicorum. According 
to Baudry all these works have preceded the Commentary on the Sen- 
tences. In our opinion the reverse is true, or at least it is true that Ock- 
ham had lectured on the Sentences and had started his Ordinatio (the 
first redaction of the first book on the Sentences) and while he was pre- 
paring this he started commenting on the philosophical works. If this 
hypothesis is correct, it follows that the oldest writing of Ockham is the 
Reportatio (certainly the 2nd-4th books are preserved in this state). 

In favor of this relative chronology we have advanced two main 
reasons. The first is based on a development of a certain doctrine from 
one opposite to the other. As is well known, Ockham has advanced two 
theories concerning the nature of universals. The one is called the 
“Fictum-theory.” According to this a concept or a universal does not 
have real being, and therefore is not an accident of the soul as its sub- 
ject, but has only the being of an object of thought, an “esse objec- 
tivum,” a purely ideal existence. This is called, following St. Augustine 
(and Abaelard), “fictum” (not fiction!). The other theory is called 
“Intellectio theory,” according to which the concept or the universal 
is a real accident of the soul, identical with the act of understanding 


(intellectio) and hence it exists in the soul as subject, it has an “esse 
subiectivum.” 


We take for granted, as commonly agreed upon, that Ockham finally 
adopted the “Intellectio-theory” exclusively. This is proved by the 
fact that the “Fictum theory” is unequivocally rejected in the Quod- 
libeta and the Quaestiones super libros Physicorum, and the “Intellectio 
theory” professed in the Swma Logicae which mentions this as the only 
probable opinion (the “Fictwm theory” is never taken into account). 
As far as these theories are concerned, the final outcome therefore 
is clear. It is further agreed that Ockham considers both theories as 
probable in the Commentaries to philosophical works preceding the 
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three works mentioned before. Hence it is only logical to conclude 
that Ockham in these works had not yet made up his mind. But, we 
can still go further. If there is a work in which Ockham does not 
consider these two theories as probable and not only does not accept the 
“Intellectio theory,” but strongly embraces the “Fictum theory” and 
rejects the other, then we must concede that such a work belongs to the 
first period of Ockham’s philosophical and theological activity, and that 
such a work must have been composed prior to those in which he con- 
siders both theories at least probable. 

Unfortunately Baudry has not made a thorough study of the develop- 
ment of Ockham’s theories concerning the nature of universals. It 
has escaped his attention that Ockham firmly defends the “Fictum 
theory” in the Reportatio (Book 2-4 of the Sentences) and that he ex- 
pressly rejects the “Intellectio theory” or any theory which regards the 
universal as a quality. The only natural explanation of this fact is that 
Ockham wrote the Reportatio before the other works where he con- 
siders the “Intellectio theory” successively as probable, more probable, 
and finally as the only acceptable view. It has also escaped the attention 
of Baudry that in the first redaction of the Ordinatio, at least up to 
distinction 18, Ockham knows the “Fictum theory” and develops his 
doctrine and explanation solely on the basis of this theory. In the 
second redaction the “Intellectio theory” is taken into account and is 
clearly discernible as an addition to explanations given on the basis of 
the “Fictum-theory.” In the Commentaries on philosophical works, 
both theories are presented, but already a definite preference is given 
to the “Intellectio-theory.” 


As evidence for this view, we may consider the following texts. 
We read in: 


Report. Il, q. N: . . . absolutum et respectivum dicunt duos conceptus com- 
munes Deo et creaturis, qui nec habent esse in Deo nec in creaturis subjective, sed 
tantum obiective. 

Report. Il, q. 11 C and E: Quarto dico, quod mensura aliquando immo ut 
saepius est imperfectior mensurato. Hoc probatur, quia aut mensura habet esse 
obiective in anima aut extra. Si primo modo, tunc est imperfectior, quia sic est 
tantum ens rationis, quod est imperfectius ente reali. 

Report. ll, 12 F: ... et ista unitas est tantum quidam conceptus in anima habens 
tantum esse obiective et nullo modo subiective. .. . 

L.c.L: Tertio modo dicitur tempus motus imaginatus sive conceptus, qui tantum 
habet esse obiective in anima et nullo modo subiective. 


Instructive is Rep. Il, qq. 14-15, especially MM, where we read: 


Alia autem est abstractio, per quam producit universale sive conceptum rei uni- 
versalem in esse obiectivo, sicut alias dictum est. 


The question arises, of course, where did Ockham speak about this 
abstraction? He does it definitely in another question of the same 
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book that follows questions 14-15, viz., in II, 25 (especially O). He 
may, however, allude to dist. 2, q. 8 of the first book. But in any case, 
it can refer only to a passage where the “Fictwm theory” was exclusively 
presented. That is the case in II, q. 25, and that was the case in the 
first redaction of I, d. 2, q. 8. It is surprising, that Ockham so con- 
sistently forgets any other theory but the “Fictum theory” in the 
Reportatio, whilst he is so careful to listen to both theories in the second 
redaction of the Ordinatio and in the Commentaries on philosophical 
works. 
In Report. IV, q. 11 E we read: 


Tertio modo accipitur quidditas pro definitione composita ex diversis conceptibus 
generis et differentiae, et illa quidditas non est idem realiter cum eo cuius est 
quidditas, quia illa habet solum esse obiectivum in anima et nullo modo subiectivum. 


In the light of this it is rather surprising to be informed by Baudry 
(p. 266, footnote 2): 


Le Pére Boehner (The Tractatus de Successivis ... p. 17), nous dit que dans 
les trois derniers livres (the Reportatio!) Guillaume se refére toujours 4 la théorie 
du fictum et qu'il la tient “ pour assurée”. La premiére de ces affirmations est 
juste. Pour s’en convaincre, il suffit de se reporter aux passages suivants: lib. II, 
q- IL, M, q. 15 SS, q. 24 O. Mais rien dans ces passages ne permet daffirmer qu'il 
tient cette théorie “pour assurée”. L’ayant signalee comme probable dans le premier 
livre, il n’avait pas besoin de revenir sur ce point. 


First, let us emphasize the fact that Baudry agrees with us that the 
“intellectio theory” is never mentioned in the Reportatio. Even if only 
this much were true, knowing what we do of Ockham’s habits, we could 
not dispose of the fact that the “Jntellectio theory” is not mentioned, 
in such easy fashion as does Baudry. 

If it is maintained that the Commentaries to philosophical works have 
preceded the Commentary on the Sentences, and that the Reportatio or 
even the first redaction of the first book on the Sentences admits both 
theories, then psychologically speaking, it is highly improbable that the 
constant mention of the two theories in the second redaction of the 
first book and the philosophical commentaries is suddenly followed by 
the consistent omission of any mention of the “Jntellectio theory” in the 
Reportatio, book II-[V. However, we do not even need to appeal to 
Ockham’s usual habits at all. It is only necessary to read the texts, 
not only those we quoted above, but also the texts to which Bau 
refers. It then will be plainly evident, that Baudry has failed to read 
these texts carefully. In the first two texts referred to, Ockham says 
that universals have only (tantum, solum) an objective being or ideal 
existence. Now, “tantum” and “solum” are exclusive terms. Hence, 
we can only conclude that at this time Ockham rejected all the other 
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theories on the nature of the universals and defended the “Fictum- 
theory” only. But, even if this is considered too much of an inter- 
pretation—though Ockham, great logician that he was, would uncon- 
ditionally accept it—let us look at the other reference adduced by 
Baudry (II, q. 15 SS). We read: 


Ideo dico, quod actio intellectus est realis, quia terminatur ad cognitionem realem 
intuitivam vel abstractivam modo praedicto. Et quando dicit, quod intellectus 
agens facit universale in actu, verum est, quia facit quoddam fictum et producit 
quemdam conceptum in esse obiectivo, qui terminat elus actum, qui tantum habet 
esse obiective et nullo modo subiective. 


Here, and in at least three of the texts quoted by us, Ockham definitely 
and unequivocally states that the universals have no “subjective exist- 
ence” whatsoever. In other words he rejects any theory which makes 
of the universals any kind of real being. Hence, Baudry’s statement 
that nothing in these passages allows us to affirm that Ockham takes 
this “Fictum-theory” for granted is contradicted by the texts. Our 
former statement (quoted by Baudry) was still too mild. We should 
have said that Ockham not only took the “Fictum-theory” for granted 
but that he rejected any theory according to which the universals or 
concepts have real being, hence also the “Jntellectio-theory” (provided 
he even knew of it at this time). But, whether he had an idea of the 
“Intellectio theory”, or not, is irrelevant here. 

When we now turn to the Ordinatio, we arrive at a surprising con- 
firmation of our assumption. It has been known for a long time that 
there are several redactions of this Ordinatio. They are proved by 
marginal notes discovered by Michalski and found in several manu- 
scripts. We succeeded in showing that there must be still another redac- 
tion even after that which is mentioned in the marginal notes. We 
found one complete text (Firenze F A 3-801) and one abbreviation (Vat. 
Borgh. 68) which omit many parts of the Ordinatio existing in our 
editions; these texts are manifestly additions. Some manuscripts, and 
one of the best ones, very often have them on the margin. The strik- 
ing feature of those additions, in so far as they concern our present 
problem, is this: they usually follow those passages where Ockham 
had explained a certain doctrine on the basis of the “Fictum theory.” 


Already in the first question of the Prologue we have such a case. 
In Prol. gq. 1, Z we read: 


Sciendum tamen, quod notitia abstractiva potest accipi dupliciter. Uno modo, 
quia est respectu alicuius abstracti a multis singularibus; et sic cognitio abstractiva 


non est aliud quam cognitio alicuius universalis abstrahibilis a multis, de quo 
dicetur postea. 
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And now follows the addition: 


Et si universale sit vera qualitas existens subiective in anima, sicut potest teneri 
probabiliter. 


Clearer still is the addition in Prol. q. II, Y: 


Totum quod dicitur de praedicatione rei in divinis debet intelligi secundum illam 
opinionem, quae ponit, quod intellectio non est subiectum nec praedicatum propo- 
sitionis sed obiectum intellectionis, quam opinionem reputo probabilem. Secundum 
autem aliam opinionem, quam etiam reputo probabilem, scilicet quod omne subiec- 
tum propositionis in mente est intellectio vel aliqua qualitas inhaerens menti, debet 
dici, quod propositio illa, quam format intellectus de deitate distincte, non componi- 
tur ex re sed ex intellectione. . . . 


It is evident that Ockham first explained his theory about predication 
concerning divine attributes exclusively according to the “Fictum- 
theory,” but later, in a second or a third redaction, for some reason or 
other he had lost complete confidence in the “fictum theory,” and as the 
probability of the “Jntellectio-theory” took shape, he felt compelled to 
make this addition. This is the only obvious and sound explanation 
which does not do violence to the facts. 


A similar case is found in Prol. q. 3 principalis (sive 7 in ordine) 


under S. Again such an addition is made after Ockham had explained 
an idea according to the “Fictum theory.” Then he adds a possible 
explanation on the basis of the “intellectio theory.” We read: 


Et istud est dicendum, si teneatur, quod conceptus non est intellectio vel cognitio, 
sed aliquid fictum per actum intelligendi habens tale esse obiectivum quale habet 
Tres in esse subiectivo. Secundum autem opinionem quae ponit, quod conceptus 
praedicabilis de re, non pro se sed pro re, est ipsa intellectio et quod universalia 
omnia sunt quaedam intellectiones inhaerentes menti, videtur esse dicendum . . . 


Again in Prol. q. 5 principalis (sive 9 in ordine) under R we have 
the addition: 


Et hoc secundum opinionem, quae ponit, quod universalia non habent nisi esse 
obiectivum. 


Under U we read: 


Secundum opinionem, quae ponit, quod conceptus seu intentio praedicabilis de 
fe pro re est ipsa intellectio, potest dici. .. . 


Under Y we have the addition: 


Vel est actus intelligendi. 
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Again under AA a long text has been added: 


Si autem teneatur opinio, quae ponit, quod praedicabilia sunt intellectiones animae, 
quae sunt realiter ipsae cognitiones intellectus. . . . 


The famous quaestio of the second distinction in which Ockham deals 
with the problem of the nature of universals ex professo fits perfectly 
into this picture. We have edited this question and we have nothing to 
add, except to state that Ockham gave clear preference to the “Fictum 
theory” when he first composed this question. In the later additions and 
corrections, recognizable by the fact that they are found in marginal 
notes and omitted by the first redaction, Ockham changed his opinion 
so that the “Fictum-theory” and the “IJntellectio theory” appear to be 
equally probable. (Cf. our edition in The New Scholasticism, XVI 
(1942) 224-240). 

Now, it is partly this attitude, (viz., that both theories are held to be 
equally probable) and partly a clear preference for the “Intellectio 
theory” that we find in the commentaries to the philosophical writings 
beginning with the Commentary on Porphyry to the Physics. 


Already in the Expositio super Porphyrium we read (ad: Sit autem 
unoquoque ... ): 


Tertio notandum, quod aliquid esse in aliquo genere . . . quia species et genera 
non sunt verae substantiae nec significantur per substantias, immo secundum opi- 
nionem, quae ponit quod intentio in anima sive conceptus sunt in anima subiective 
eo modo quo albedo est in pariete . . . species vere sunt qualitates. 


The “Fictum-theory” is not even mentioned, though the “Jntellectio- 
theory” is not defended. The same is the case in ad: Descendentibus 
vero . . . (tertio notandum). The same (without mentioning the 
“Fictum-theory”) in Expos. super Praedicamento, cap. 9 ad: Secundarum 
vero substantiarum... In op. cit. Cap. 12, ad: Ad aliquid vero talia ... 
the “Intellectio-theory” is not even qualified as an opinion but taken for 
granted! The same assertion without any qualification in op. cit cap. 18 
ad: Videtur autem praeter... 

The famous treatment of our problem in the Prologue to Periber- 
menias we have already edited and needs no further discussion. 

We have shown (Traditio, IV (1946) 315 ff) that in this text Ock- 
ham is already uncertain in mind and no longer gives the “Fictum 
theory” clear preference. That the “Intellectio theory” occupies the 
first place appears already in Periberm. cap. 5 De oppositis ad: Quoniam 
autem sunt.... There an explanation is given first according to the 
“intellectio theory” and then according to the “fictum theory”. 

Let us go now a step further to the Expositio super libros Elen- 
chorum in lib. II ad: In illis qui deducunt.... We find again that 
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both opinions are mentioned, but now first the “Intellectio theory” and 
then the “Fictum theory.” Here is the text: 


Et si dicatur quod alterum contradictoriorum est non ens quia utrumque vel 
est ens reale vel ens rationis. Unde secundum illam opinionem quae ponit quod 
intentiones animae seu conceptus sunt quaedam qualitates subiective existentes in 
anima, utrumque contradictoriorum est vere ens reale; secundum aliam opinionem 
quae ponit quod intentiones seu conceptus animae non habent alicubi nisi esse 
obiectivum neutrum contradictoriorum est ens reale sed utrumque est ens rationis. 


The same situation is encountered in the Expositio a bres Physi- 
corum. Here we read in I, ad: Quod autem dividitur . . 


Dicendum est quod si teneatur opinio quae ponit quod intentio animae est 
qualitas inhaerens animae. . . . Secundum autem illam viam, quae ai quod 
universalia non habent esse subiectivum sed tantum esse fictum. . . 


In the Summa Logicae, Ockham presents only the “Intellectio theory” 
as probable and does not take into account the “Fictum theory.” How- 
ever, he does not defend it either. It is in the Quodlibeta and in the 
Quaestiones super libros Physicorum that Ockham squarely rejects the 
“Fictum theory” and admits only the “Intellectio theory.” There is no 
necessity to adduce any texts to this effect since on this point we are in 


complete agreement. 

Thus we have proved that in the Reportatio (books II-IV) of the 
Commentary on the Sentences Ockham defends the “Fictum theory” 
and flatly rejects the “Intellectio theory.” In the second redaction of 
the Ordinatio, or at least in the Redactio which has come down to us 
in most of the manuscripts, the “intellectio theory” is usually added as 
another probability. In the Commentaries to logical and physical writ- 
ings both theories are considered to be more or less on equal grounds, 
though it is safe to say that the “Intellectio theory” is definitely pre- 
ferred, since it now always appears in the first place, and sometimes even 
without mentioning the other. In the Summa Logicae only the “Intel- 
lectio theory” is mentioned as the probable one, and in the Quaestiones 
super libros Physicorum and the Quodlibeta this theory is the only 
one which is defended whilst the “Fictum theory” is definitely re- 
jected. It is hardly just to call this picture of the development a mere 
theory or an opinion; to our mind it is historically certain. 

However, we did not state that we believe the Summa Logicae pre- 
ceded the Quodlibeta and the Quaestiones. This problem needs a much 
more thorough investigation. 

Our second reason for stating that the Commentary of the Sentences 
has preceded the Commentaries on philosophical writings is based on 
at least one explicit quotation. We agree with Baudry that vague refer- 
ences, for instance, sicut alibi dixi, etc., do not prove much. But before 
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we offer our main quotation let us call attention to the fact that in the 
Expositio super Praedicamenta, cap. De Relatione, the following text 
occurs: “Multa alia possent adduci sicut alibi adduxi ad demonstrandum 
quod est de intentione Philosophi, quod relatio non est alia res distincta 
ab omni re absoluta.” According to Baudry the only work which pre- 
ceded this is Ockham’s tract on De indivisibilibus (and this appears to 
us to be doubtful; perhaps it is identical with the first part of De 
Sacramento Altaris) and the Expositio super Porphyrium. Of course, 
Ockham does not deal with this problem in the Expositio super Por- 
phyrium. But he has a special question on this in the Ordinatio, dist. 
30, q. 3, where he definitely says “multa” about our problem. The title 
of the quaestio is: “Utrum de intentione Philosophi fuit ponere quem- 
cumque respectum a parte rei distinctum ab omnibus absolutis et ab 
omni absoluto.” ‘This question is very long. 

A decisive quotation, however, is found in Expositio super libros Elen- 
chorum. Baudry knew of it. Unfortunately the limited number of 
manuscripts at his disposal has lead him astray. For at this particular 
place the only manuscript to which he had access, viz., ms. Paris, Bibl. 
Nat. 14731, is faulty. It reads, fol. 119vb: “Et sic frequenter loquuntur 
de nominibus connotativis tam super philosophiam quam super sen- 
tentias.” We disagree with Baudry when he says that this text as it reads 
here makes much sense, certainly not in the context which must have 


been known to Baudry. The far better reading is certainly that of all 
the other manuscripts we have checked and which contain this part 


(Firenze, Bibl Naz. B. 4, written in 1331, Oxford, Bodl. 558, Assisi, 670). 
All of these read: 


Et quia frequenter locutus sum de nominibus connotativis tam super philosophiam 


quam super sententias, et non est sufficienter dictum de distinctione, ideo ad 
sciendum. .. . 


Then follows a long discourse on this distinction. This text is found 
in at least three manuscripts, all written in the 14th century, one 1331. 


Baudry tries to show the improbability of this reading guaranteed by 
at least three manuscripts; he writes (p. 263): 


Remarquons d’abord que, lu de la sorte (as it is in the three manuscripts), ce 
texte sharmonise mal avec lhypothése émise par le Pére Boehner. Dans cette 
hypothése, en effet, Guillaume n’avait rien publié avant de commenter les Sentences; 
dans cette hypothése encore l’Expositio a fait immédiatement suite 4 cet ouvrage. 


Comment Guillaume pouvait-t-il renvoyer 4 des oeuvres philosophiques, alors que 
de telles oeuvres n’existaient pas encore? 


Baudry knows the manuscript tradition of Ockham’s works. He 
knows as well as we do that there is no work in the manuscripts called 
Expositio aurea; there are only commentaries to Porphyry, to the Cate- 
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gories, to Peribermenias, and then to De Sophisticis Elenchis. Hence 
Ockham was able to refer to at least three philosophical works. But 
Ockham does not even say that he is referring to philosophical works, 
not even that he had published anything; he says only that he has spoken 
about these terms frequently when dealing with or rather lecturing 
(super!) on philosophical works and on the Sentences. We believe that 
we can definitely dismiss this tortuous interpretation. 

However, his second objection is of a more serious nature. For a few 
columns further Ockham definitely refers to the Commentary on the 
Sentences in the future tense. Ockham writes there: “Ista responsio 
super Metaphysicam et super librum sententiarum diffusius ostendetur.” 
It is to be noted that this reference still occurs in the same discourse as 
the former dealing with connotative terms. Whilst the former refers 
to them more in general, the latter refers to a treatment of connotative 
terms in connection with a special problem, viz., with the accidentia 
copulativa et noncopulativa. This problem Ockham promises to take 
up more in extenso when he comes to an explanation of Aristotle’s 
Metaphysics and in the Commentary on the Sentences. It is obvious that 
this will be done in the fourth book of the Commentary on the Sen- 
tences when dealing with the problem of the accidents in the Holy 
Eucharist. There was not yet (and never was) a published work on it, 
but only a Reportatio. The meaning of this reference can, therefore, 
be only that Ockham intends to discuss this problem at length when he 
will be working on the Ordinatio of the fourth book of the Sentences. 
In view of everything that has been said before, we do not believe that 
any other explanation is even probable. We agree with Baudry that it 
can hardly be assumed that Ockham was so absent-minded that in the 
same lecture he stated that he had lectured (locutus sum) on the Sen- 
tences, and that he still intended to lecture on the Sentences. However, 
understood in the sense in which we have explained it, the second does 
not mean “when we shall lecture,” but only that it will be shown 
(ostendetur) in the Ordinatio of the Commentary on the Sentences. 

From all that has been said, we believe that we are entitled to state 
that Ockham first lectured on the Sentences, and only then started with 
his exposition of philosophical texts. From this it follows that a study 
of the development of Ockham’s thought must not start with the 
Expositio aurea and the other philosophical works, but with the Re- 
portatio and the Ordinatio’s first redaction. 

All the other problems of the chronological order of the non-political 
writings of Ockham we consider of minor importance. Baudry gives 
reasons that Ockham first wrote the Summa Logicae, then the Quod- 
libeta, and after them the Quaestiones super libros Physicorum. He be- 
lieves that it was written between 1320-1324 (p. 80). We are inclined 
to hold that the Summa Logicae was completed probably in Avignon 
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and after 1324, but before 1327, since Francis of Mayronis who became 
Magister in 1324 is called Magister Abstractionum. In any case we agree 
with Baudry that the Swamma Logicae was written after the Commen- 
taries. 

We are happy to find that Baudry agrees with us in considering the 
authenticity of the Centiloquium as doubtful. 

Let us conclude by congratulating this excellent scholar for having 
accomplished a work on Ockham which no one who attempts any seri- 
ous research in the philosophy, the theology, or the political doctrine of 
the Venerabilis Inceptor may ignore. 


PuiLoTHeus Boruner, O.F.M. 
The Franciscan Institute, 
St. Bonaventure, N. Y. 





THE HISTORY OF MENTAL PRAYER IN THE 
ORDER OF FRIARS MINOR 


In editing the Statutes of the Ultramontane General Chapter 
of Barcelona, 1451, the late Father Michael Bihl ventured the judg- 
ment that they contained the first legal prescription of times of 
mental prayer in the Order. While we are inclined to agree 
with this most eminent Friar-historian, there is far more to be 
said on the history of mental prayer. For prayer, especially mental 
prayer, has had a history as long as the Order itself. It is but one 
part of the larger problem of the balance between the contem- 
plative and apostolic elements of the Franciscan vocation. When 
Saint Francis set forth the Franciscan manner of working,” he at 
once stated the Franciscan problem and offered the key to its 
solution. The Friars must so labor that they do not extinguish 
the spirit of prayer and devotion. That spirit must be primary; 
without it, there is no attaining the Franciscan ideal; and to it all 
other elements in the Franciscan life are meant to contribute. 

It is in such a context that the history of mental prayer must 
properly be placed. And thus, though the Chapter of Barcelona 
may have enacted the first positive statutes, earlier customs and 
legislation must also be considered, to yield a full history of the 
problem. 


Section I: THE PriuriveE ORDER 


I. An Error and an Answer 


By way of introduction to earlier studies on the history of 
mental prayer, let us take note of a rather persistent and wide- 
spread belief that the Franciscans did not have any rule on mental 
prayer before the sixteenth century, and that it was then in- 
troduced under the influence of the times, particularly because 
of the example and the influence of the Society of Jesus. While 


1. “Statuta generalia Observantium Ultramontanorum an. 1451 Barcinonae edita,” 
in Archivum Franciscanum Historicum [AFH], XXXVIII (1945), 106-197. In 
chapter II, n. 3 (ibid., p. 127), the Statuta prescribe: Monemus quoque fratres omnes, 
ut congruis horis in sanctae devotionis et privatae etiam orationis studio se exercere 
conentur. Fr. Bihl comments (ibid. 167): Si dictas devotiones congruis horis 
colendis . . . merito per meditationes interpretamur, dicendum est hic in nostris 
statutis hoc pium exercitium prima vice occurrere atque praescribi. 

2. Regula secunda, c. V: De modo laborandi, in Opuscula S.P.N. Francisci 
(Ad Claras Aquas, 1904), p. 68. 
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the Statutes of Barcelona alone disprove this error, we believe 
that we can also prove the very opposite, to show the Franciscan 
influence on the Jesuit Order, at least under Saint Francis Borgia. 


The author seemingly responsible for propagating this his- 
torical error is Augustin Poulain, in his Des graces d’oraison. 
Though he granted that individual houses or families of the 
Franciscans may have had earlier legislation, he considered the 
Franciscan General Chapter of 1594 the first to establish a uni- 
versal and obligatory ordinance on mental prayer.* He is fol- 
lowed in this by the Abbé P. Pourrat,* and more uncritically by 
Martial Lekeux, O.F.M.5 Whether Poulain is likewise the source 
of P. Bouvier, S.J., we cannot discern; the latter furnishes Dom 
Delatte with material used in his commentary on the Rule of 
Saint Benedict.*® 


There have been answers to Poulain on the part of Franciscan 


3. Des graces d’oraison (1901 ff), c. Il, § 5, n. 66 bis. We cite the eleventh 
edition (Paris, 1931), p. 43: Pour les franciscains, nous trouvons des renseigne- 
ments dans un traité du xvii® siécle, Commentaria in statuta et constitutiones 
fratrum minorum, par le R. P. Sanctorum de Melfi, qui l’écrivit par lordre de 
son général (Rome, 1643). Il resume ainsi la législation formulée par le chapitre 
général de 1594 et renouvelé par celui de 1642: “Nous ordonnons qu’aprés complies 
tous les religieux, soit convers, soit clercs, soit prétres, s'adonnent dévotement a 
Yoraison mentale, pendant une demi-heure. . . .” Evidemment cette ordinance de la 
fin du xvie siécle n’a pu créer un changement brusque. Elle suppose donc que 
depuis quelque temps (nous ignorons lequel), l’usage de J’oraison mentale s’était 
répandu dans certaines maisons ou familles de Ordre. Mais elle suppose aussi 
que cet usage n’était pas encore universel ni obligatoire. Une évolution se 
produisait. Il serait interessant que ces questions historiques soient élucidées par 
des spécialistes. 

4. La spiritualité chrétienne, Ill: Les temps modernes, (premiére partie) (Paris, 
1947), p. 34, n. 2: De bonne heure loraison mentale fut introduite dans les 
ordres religieux anciens. Nous venons de la voir chez les Bénédictins. Les Domini- 
cains commencérent a la pratiquer en 1505, aprés le chapitre de Milan. Le 
chapitre général des Franciscains de 1594 la prescrivit aussi. See also the Engl. 
translation by W. H. Mitchell, Christian spirituality (New York: 1927), III, 22, 
footnote. 

5. Cf. his introduction to La voie d’amour, des exercices sacrés de l'amour de 
Jésus (1623), du recollet Severin Rubéric [Collection Caritas], pp. 5-27; also 
Valentin-M. Breton, O.F.M., “Deux spiritualités,” in La France Franciscaine, X1 
(1928), 31-58, especially 51-58, which furnish some history of mental prayer 
and a rebuke to Poulain, whom P. Breton corrected in 1904! 

6. Pierre Bouvier, “L’évolution de la piété,” in Etudes, CXX (1909), 187-211; 
esp. p. 189 ff. He would trace the development to the Exercises of Saint Ignatius 
(ibid., 202-203). Cf. Paul Delatte, O.S.B., The Rule of Saint Benedict, trans. by 
Justin McCann, O.S.B. (London, 1921), p. 142, n. 2. 
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historians, notably Demetrius Doelle’ and Dominic Devas.* How- 
ever, these articles do not furnish a full picture of the history of 
Franciscan mental prayer, even from the legislative viewpoint. It 
is not sufficient to consider direct legislation, which is important 
enough; one must also consult custom and tradition. Father Ray- 
mond Devas, O.P., accomplished this for the Dominicans, and well 
proved his point against Poulain, tracing the history back to 
Blessed Humbert de Romanis (+1277).° We shall attempt some- 
thing similar for the Friars Minor. 


II. The Beginnings 


Prayer was considered by Saint Francis so much a part of the 
Franciscan vocation that he saw no need for formal legislation. 
No one, he claimed, can make progress in the service of God 
unless he is a friend of prayer.’ This the Seraphic Saint im- 
pressed on his sons by his teaching’* and above all by his ex- 


7. “Zur Geschichte der Betrachtung im Franziskanerorden,” in Franziskanische 
Studien, XVI (1929), 229-235. He traces legislation to 1452, to Capistran’s di- 
rections for novices (infra, n. 71); but adds, correctly, that meditation or mental 
prayer was practiced regularly from the beginning of the Order, even if there 
was no legislation. 

8. “The Franciscans and mental prayer,” The Month, 157 (1931), 215-226. He 
is largely dependent on Doelle. Another article, not available, is that of Jerome 
Goyens, O.F.M., “De franciskaansche Wetgeving nopens de overweging,” in Ons 
Geest. Erf, V (1931), 14-19. 

9. “On the history of mental prayer in the order of Saint Dominic,” Irish 
Eccl. Record, Series V, 16 (1920), 177-193. He states his position bluntly enough: 
“His non obstantibus, that is to say, with all respect to such a well-known 
writer as Father Poulain, I venture to suggest that what corresponded very 
closely indeed, if not absolutely to mental prayer as we know it today, existed 
from the very earliest times of the Order of Preachers; that it existed, more- 
over, to some extent as a community duty, to be performed at fixed time and 
place; that it was always considered most necessary, even when the fullest 
liturgical observances were carried out; and, lastly, that General Chapters legis- 
lated for it before there can have been any question of Jesuit influence.” 

10. St. Bonaventure, Legenda maior, X, n. 1 (Opera omnia (Ad Cl. Aquas, 
1882-1902), VIII, 533): Orationis gratiam viro religioso desiderandam super omnia 
firmiter asserebat, nullumque credens sine ipsa in Dei prosperari servitio, modis, 
quibus poterat, Fratres suos ad eius studium excitabat.—Cf. Epistola de imitatione 
Christi, n. 14 (ed. cit., VIII, 502): Et studeas, quod sis amicus orationis . . . 
Dicebat enim sanctus Franciscus, quod impossibile sibi videbatur, quod aliquis 
posset proficere in servitio Dei, nisi esset amicus orationis. 

11. Bartholomaeus de Pisa, De conformitate vitae beati Francisci ad vitam 
Domini lesu, in Analecta Franciscana [AF], V, 243-263, presents an encyclopedic 
study of Saint Francis’ teaching and example on prayer. 
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ample. Non tam orans quam oratio factus, is the expressive phrase 
of Celano.” 

But at the same time, by the decision, under divine guidance, 
that he and the Order were to engage not exclusively in prayer 
but also in the active work of the apostolate, to live not primarily 
on La Verna but in the crowded life and poverty of the towns, 
Francis created for himself and above all for his Friars a problem 
deeply touching on prayer. It was a problem that had not been 
posited for earlier religious life, for the monk in the seclusion of 
his abbey, in the solidarity of his monastic family and the con- 
stant atmosphere of recollection expected of the cloister.* The 
Friar Minor, on the other hand, was to be an apostle of action 
and yet a man of deep prayer; he had to maintain a balance of 
these elements.’ More than this: in the mind of Francis the two 
elements were to be mutually helpful. Prayer would of itself 
help the apostolate; more difficult, however, is the other, namely, 
to make the work of the Friar, the apostolate, study, manual labour, 
contribute positively to the spirit of prayer and devotion.” Yet 
here is the secret of Franciscan success according to the Rule. 


Added to this is a new concept of community life embodied 


in the Order that carries with it the weight of greater personal 
responsibility. In the Mendicant Orders, and especially among 


12. II Celano, p. ii, c. 61, n. 95 (AF, X, 187): Omnem sic et intuitum et affectum 
in unam quam petebat a Domino dirigebat, totus non tam orans quam oratio 
factus.—Cf. also St. Bonaventure, Legenda maior, X, n. 1 (ed. cit., VIII, 533): 
Ambulans et sedens, intus et foris, laborans et vacans, orationi adeo erat intentus, 
ut illi videretur non solum quidquid erat in eo cordis et corporis, verum etiam 
operis et temporis dedicasse. 

13. On earlier as well as contemporary (and modern) monastic prayer, cf. Dom 
Delatte, op. cit., p. 142; 190; 306; etc.; also Dom U. Berliére, OS.B., L’ascése 
bénédictine des origines a la fin du xii® siécle: essai historique (Paris, 1927); and 
D. Knowles, The monastic order in England (Cambridge, 1940), p. 470ff. 

14. Cf. Dominic Devas, O.F.M., The Franciscan Order (New York, 1930), p. 
55: “The Order must combine a two-fold life. It must maintain some measure of 
aloofness and solitude, its Carceri in the folds of the hills, its La Verna on the 
mountain-tops, but always its main life must lie in the open amidst the cities, or 
in the wide expanse of infidel lands. No other religious Order presents such a 
combination in so marked a way. Seldom shall we find a Dominican house 
perched solitary among the hills, or Carmelites in the crowded poverty of the 
big towns, but a Franciscan is everywhere at home.” 

15. Cf. Philibert Ramstetter, O.F.M., “Introduction to a Franciscan spirituality,” 
Franciscan Studies, Il (1942), 355ff. Ubertino da Casale thus expresses the re- 
lationship: Fuit sua intentio [ie. S. Francisci] . . . quod magis esset principalis 
intentio et occupatio orationis quam studii, et studium orationem dirigeret et 
oratio studium illustraret. (Responsio, ed. F. Ehrle, in Archiv fuer Literatur— 
und Kirchengeschichte, Il (1887), 75; Declaratio, ibid., 178.) 
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the Friars Minor, the community is no longer the familia of the 
monastery, of sons under the father, the Abbas, with emphasis on 
“togetherness” almost to the point of absorption of the individual 
into the whole. It is rather a familia, a domus, of brothers under 
one Father in Heaven, with the fraternité, égalité, liberté of the 
children of God. The superior (a misnomer, actually) is but a 
frater praelatus,"® a brother lifted up for a time only to help his 
brothers in Christ keep the Rule they have promised.’7 The 
responsibility in such a fraternity lies primarily with the individual 
Friar. Saint Francis has transferred to his Friars the ideal of 
mediaeval knighthood! 

The very nature of the mixed life of the Franciscan, therefore, 
carries with it a definite problem that has to be solved in a per- 
sonal way that calls for more personal responsibility, so that no 
direct legislation is going to suffice to take care of it. That is 
why, it seems to me, the Regula Bullata contains no legislation 
on prayer and is content to state the ideal.** It shows us also why 
there is no direct legislation on mental prayer in the first Fran- 
ciscan centuries. 


The first generation of Friars lived consciously under the in- 
fluence of Francis himself, the living Rule, who had received the 
sigillum approbativum of Christ in the Sacred Stigmata.” He was 
the forma Minorum, virtutis speculum, recti via, regula morum.” 
Hence, to use the expression of Thomas of Eccleston, they served 
the Lord not by the observance of human Constitutions, but by 
the free outpouring of their piety, being content with the Rule 


16. This is the expression of St. Francis as quoted by Celano: Si frater fratris 
praelati subditus non solum audiat vocem, sed comprehendat voluntatem, etc. 
(I Celano, p. i, c. xvii, n. 45 (AF, X, 35). 

17. Cf. P. Ramstetter, art. cit., 365. 


18. Regula secunda, c. 5: Let those brethren to whom the Lord has given the 
grace of working, work faithfully and devoutly, yet in such wise that, excluding 
idleness which is hurtful to the soul, they do not extinguish the spirit of holy 
prayer and devotion to which all created things are meant to contribute.—C. 10: 
Let them consider how they ought to desire above all things to have the spirit 
of the Lord and His holy operation, to pray always to Him with a pure heart, 
to have humility and patience in persecution and in sickness, etc. (Quoted from 
the version made by the English Franciscans, published in The Franciscan Message 
in authentic texts (St. Louis, 1936), pp. 9 and 11). 

19. Cf. S. Bonaventure, Apologia Pauperum, Ill, n. 10; (ed. cit., VIII, 247a); and 
Legenda maior, IV, n. 11 (ibid., p. 516b); XII, n. 12 (p. 542b); XIII n. 9 (p. 545a). 

20. Antiphon attributed to Thomas of Capua; cf. AF, X, 387. 
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and a few statutes made the same year the Rule was confirmed.” 
In like manner the unknown chronicler of the Saxon Friars notes 
again and again the great spirit of prayer and devotion manifested 
among his brethren, and very explicitly attributes it to the ex- 
ample of Saint Francis: “The Blessed Francis, in the early days 
of the Order, left such powerful examples to those who came after 
him, that the Friars imprinted them deeply in their hearts and 
never let them fall from their memory.” 


As might be expected, the more immediate companions of Saint 
Francis were men of deep and great prayer. The Seraphic Patri- 
arch himself had taught them by example and by word the art 
of prayer. Thus, the thirteenth-century Life of Blessed Giles of 
Assisi bears witness to his spirit of prayer and contains some in- 
junctions he gave the early Friars on prayer; e.g., after compline 
they should engage in prayer in a quiet and remote place. And his 
“sayings” on prayer are well known.” Again, though a very 
late document, the Fioretti reveals the prayer-life of Sylvester (c. 
16), Bernard of Quintavalle (c. 28), Rufino, Masseo, and the 
later Friars of Ancona (c. 42), Blessed John de la Penna (c. 
45), and others. About 1245, Friar Thomas of Pavia relates many 
instances of other Friars in Italy, all men of great prayer.” 


From such far-flung accounts it is evident that under the example 
and influence of Saint Francis, the early brethren needed no legis- 
lation on the spirit of prayer, or for the actual practice of periods 
of prayer; and legislation would not help the laxists. It is quite 


21. Primitias autem Spiritus habentes fratres illius temporis, non humanis con- 
stitutionibus, sed liberis suae devotionis affectionibus, regula tantum contenti et 
paucissimis aliis statutis, quae post confirmationem regulae eodem anno primitus 
emanaverant, Domino serviebant. (De adventu fratrum minorum in Angliam, 
in AF, I, 227; and English trans. by Fr. Cuthbert, The Friars and how they came 
to England (London, 1903), p. 155). 

22. Beatus Franciscus in primordio Ordinis tam efficacia exempla posteris suis 
relinquerat, ut fratres ista cordi imprimerent et a memoria eorum nunquam 
evanescerent. Ad exempla enim suae devotionis non solum fratres sacerdotes at- 
tendebant, verum [etiam] laici ad fervorem spiritus anhelebant et orationibus 
insistendo spiritum ardentissimi fervoris apud Deum impetrabant. (E. Auweiler, 
O.F.M., “De vitis sanctorum Fratrum Provinciae Saxoniae,” in AFH XIX (1926), 
186. For specific examples, cf. the account of Fr. Heydenricus (ibid., p. 60), 
Fr. Lefardus (p. 181ff), Fr. Cunradus (p. 186-188); etc. 

23. Cf. L. Lemmens, O.F.M., Scripta fratris Leonis in “Documenta antiqua 
franciscana,” I (Ad Claras Aquas, 1901), A: Vita beati Aegidii; and Dicta beati 
Aegidii (Ad Cl. Aquas, 1939), c. xii: De oratione et eius effectu, p. 41ff. 

24. Ferd. M. Delorme, Dialogus de gestis sanctorum fratrum minorum, auctore 
Fr. Thoma de Papia (Ad Claras Aquas, 1923). Cf., e.g. on Bl. Benvenute (p. 
75); Fr. Ambrosius (p. 135); and pp. 257, 264, 281, etc. 
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instructive to discover in these same accounts that they did much 
of their praying at night, before retiring or after the night-office. 
Eccleston relates that they were accustomed in England to keep 
silence until the hour of tierce, and so assiduous were they in 
prayer that there was scarcely an hour in the night when some- 
one of them was not at prayer in the oratory. Thomas of 
Pavia not infrequently speaks of Friars spending the night or part 
of it in holy prayer.** The same is told of many of the Saxons. 
This is of importance in view of the first pieces of legislation on 
prayer. 


Ill. The Age of Saint Bonaventure 


While Saint Francis had taught much on the art of prayer, it 
was not until the second and third generations that formal treatises 
and more technical study were to flourish.27 The age of Saint 
Bonaventure, likewise, was to introduce, or perhaps merely en- 
force, the first, though negative, prescription on prayer. 

Chosen Minister General in February 1257, Saint Bonaventure 
was to guide the Order through times of critical importance. At 


the very moment of his election, the Order was faced with the 
division between the Joachimites and the bulk of the Community; 
and later, it would be troubled by laxists who would forget the 
ideals of Saint Francis. The Seraphic Doctor, therefore, had the 
task of achieving unity, promoting harmony and enforcing dis- 
cipline.** And yet we shall find little if any legislation on prayer 
itself, since, it would seem, he preferred to see the spirit of 
prayer and devotion fostered by exhortation and good will rather 
than by any strict regulation.” 


Thus, in two encyclical letters to remedy abuses in the Order, 
Bonaventure insists that the first step in reform is the renewal of 
the practice and pursuit of prayer and devotion. This given, the 
Ministers Provincial will be able to restore true observance. But 


25. De adventu fratrum minorum, etc., loc. cit. 

26. Op. cit., p. 75, etc. 

27. Cf. the brief history given in Mental prayer and modern life, transl. by 
F. C. Lehner, O.P. (New York, 1950), pp. 26-31; from the French symposium: 
L’oraison (Cahiers de la Vie Spirituelle). 

28. Cf. R. Huber, O.F.M.Conv., A documented history of the Franciscan Order: 
1182-1517 (Washington, 1944), pp. 148ff; E. Longpré, O.F.M., art. Bonaventure 
(saint), in DHGE, IX (1937), col. 741-788; and art. Bonaventure (saint), in the 
Dictionnaire de spiritualité, 1 (1937), 1768-1843. 

29. Cf. De sex alis Seraphim, V1, n. 6 (ed. cit., VIII, 143b). 
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there is no specification of means to that goal, no positive direc- 
tion on the prayer-life of the Friars. It is a matter of conviction 
and personal responsibility.*° ‘The same outlook is manifested in 
that golden book on the virtues of a religious superior, the De sex 
alis Seraphim. The superior is warned that he himself must be a 
man of prayer if he is to retain the right spirit within him,** and 
he is to see to it that the zealous practice of prayer is not dis- 
turbed in any way in his community. The studium devotionis 
is the foundation of all religious life; it is the oil that prevents that 
life from becoming dry; it is the cement that holds together the 
structure of our good works.” 

That the practice of prayer is expected of all, without formal 
legislation, as a matter of personal perfection, is also evident from 
the ascetical treatises for young religious composed by Saint 
Bonaventure and his secretary, Bernard of Bessa. Thus, the Se- 
raphic Doctor instructs novices that they are expected to engage 
in a daily period of mental prayer; nothing, however, indicates 
that this is a public exercise at a definite time.** This act of 
devotion is made more specific in Bernard’s (?) Speculum dis- 
ciplinae, a work expressly teaching the novices what is expected of 


them after profession. The morning and evening are spoken of 
as times most apt for prayer; and if actual prayer at such times 


30. Opusc. XIX, Ep. I, n. 3 (ed. cit., VIII, 469): Excitetur ergo cordis nostri 
devotio et fervor ad zelum, et eiectis negotiatoribus de domo Patris caelestis, 
fratres omnes ad orationis et devotionis studium accendatis, etc. Epist. Il, n. 
4 (ibid., p. 470): Et primum quidem ad sanctae orationis studium Fratres tuae 
curae commissos efficaciter incitans, ad Regulae promissae observantiam sinceram 
inducas pariter et compellas. 

31. Op. cit., VII, n. 11; ed. cit., VIII, pp. 149-150. 

32. Op. cit., II, n. 10 (ed. cit., VIII, 134-135): Deinde cavenda est perturbatio 
studii devotionis, ex qua fulcitur omnis vera Religio, et omne virtutis exercitium 
impinguatur. Arida est omnis Religio, quae non oleo isto saginatur; instabilis 
est bonorum operum structura, quae devotae orationis frequentia non compagina- 
tur, sicut paries lapidum sine caemento. In omni Religione, ubi devotionis fervor 
tepuerit, etiam aliarum virtutum machina incipit deficere et propinquare ruinae. 
Lampades fatuarum virginum sine oleo exstinguuntur.—See also the Sermo de 
modo vivendi, n. 1 (ed. cit. IX, 723): Offerenda est Deo nihilominus oratio 
mentalis . . . Licet autem haec oratio frequentissime Deo sit offerenda, praecipue 
tamen debet diebus solemnibus et festivis ad hoc statutis et aliis diebus horis 
determinatis offerri, et praecipue mane et sero . . . Sed debet haec oratio duos 
habere comites, unum praecedentem et alium subsequentem. Praeire debet meditatio 

. . Sequi autem debet gratiarum actio, etc. 

33. Regula novitiorum, Il, n. 7 (ed. cit. VIII, 478b): Quotidie semel, a 
fratrum consortio separatus, stude animum tuum ab omni sollicitudine revocare, 
etc.—Cf. also op. cit., VII, n. 2 (p. 483b), on private prayer (oratio) before the 
night-office. 
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is neglected, the religious is guilty of a fault.** Of more im- 
portance is the teaching of the Speculum that the novice should 
spend at least one hour a day in mental prayer; it is further sug- 
gested that this should often be done after the midnight office or 
in the early morning, while the word discant implies this should 
become a habit for the future.*® 

In such teachings and exhortations, and in his many instruc- 
tions on the methods of prayer,** Saint Bonaventure reveals that 
he possesses the true Franciscan concept of prayer and devotion and 
its central place in Franciscan life. He sees the need of definite 
periods of prayer, trains novices in that direction, and yet estab- 
lishes no universal rules on the subject. One gathers that the 
initiative is left to the conscience of the individual Friar.27 We 
find no indication in the works of Saint Bonaventure of any cus- 
tom of community meditation such as seems prevalent among the 
Dominicans under Blessed Humbert.** 

Within this period, however, and the following epoch, we dis- 
cover the first prescriptions on prayer in Franciscan legisiation. 
These constitutions, nevertheless, do not touch the subject of 
prayer itself; they presuppose it since they expressly refer to the 
texts of the Rule on prayer, thus indicating that the precepts 
enjoined are intended to safeguard and strengthen the practice 
of prayer. 

The Chapter of Narbonne is an early instance of this. The 
first chapter held under the generalate of Saint Bonaventure (1260), 
it is famous in Franciscan history for the important affairs it 
transacted and the Constitutiones Narbonnenses there promulgated. 
Besides many new regulations, these Constitutions embody earlier 
decrees and statutes and have served as a norm for all other Con- 


34. Speculum disciplinae, p. I, xii, n. 4; inter Opera S. Bonav., VIII, 594a: 
Mane et vespere tempus est orationis opportunum, quod penitus peculiari vacuum 
oratione, si vacat, culpabiliter praemittitur. 

35. Op. cit. p. Il, i, n. 3 (loc. cit., p. 615b): Instent orationi frequenter . . . 
Discant ergo una saltem diei vel noctis hora tempus et otium vindicare, quando, 
ad se reversi mentisque cubiculum introgressi, orent Patrem suum in abscondito, 
etc. 

36. Cf. De perfectione vitae ad sorores, V, n. 2 (ed. cit., VIM, 117), and E. 
Longpré, O.F.M., art. Bonaventure (saint), in Dict. de Sp., I, col. 1794-1799, and 

assim. 

. 37. The same conclusion is borne out by the teachings of David of Augsburg, 
OF.M., in his De exterioris et interioris hominis compositione (Ad Claras Aquas, 
1899), pp. 300ff. English translation, Spiritual life and progress, by Dom. Devas, 
O.F.M. (London, 1937). 

38. Cf. supra, n. 9. 
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stitutions made thereafter.*® Of importance for the history of 
prayer is the prescription on silence, the magnum silentium, though 
we are inclined to believe it certainly embodies an older tradition: *° 


Since it is said in the Rule that ‘the Friars must desire to have the 
spirit of the Lord and His holy operation, and to pray always to God 
with a pure heart,’ (c. X) therefore lest the fervor of devotion be ex- 
tinguished by the evil of much talking, we ordain that silence be kept 
after Compline has been said until after the Pretiosa; exception is made 
for guests coming in thereafter, the sick and those caring for them, up 
to a fitting hour and with the special permission of the Guardian.*! 


The text reveals the determining influence of the Rule and shows 
us the fact, already observed, that the night was given over to 
prayer by the Friars. The Constitutions do not regulate on this 
point, but suppose the custom; in fact, they seem to suppose that 
some were negligent of it and thereby losing the spirit of prayer. 
Hence by safeguarding the silence of the night, the Constitutions 
sanction and foster this period of prayer. 

Later Constitutions of the thirteenth and early fourteenth cen- 
turies are content to retain the prescription of Narbonne,* until 
the Chapter of Perpignan, 1331. Retaining the injunction of 
silence,** this Chapter adds a reminder to prepare properly for 


39. The text of the Constitutions will be found in F. Ehrle, S.J., “Die dltesten 
Redactionen der General-constitutionen der Franziskanerordens,” in ALKG, VI 
(1892), 1-138; more correctly edited in Opera Omnia S. Bonaventurae, VIII, 449- 
467; and in M. Bihl, O.F.M., “Statuta generalia Ordinis edita in Capitulis generalibus 
celebratis Narbonae an. 1260, Assisii an. 1279 atque Parisiis an. 1292 (editio critica 
et synoptica),” in AFH, XXXIV (1941), 13-94, 284-358. Cf. also F.-M. Delorme, 
O.F.M., “‘Diffinitiones’ capituli generalis O.F.M. Narbonensis (1260),” in AFH, 
Til (1910), 491-504; and “Explanationes constitutionum generalium Narbonensium,” 
in AFH, XVIII (1925), 511-524, esp. n. 34, p. 520. 

40. Thus, cf. S. Francis, De religiosa habitatione in eremo, in Opuscula, ed. cit., 
p- 84: Post horam tertiam absolvant silentium et possint loqui, etc. Saint Bonaven- 
ture directs the novices to a like observance without any reference to the Consti- 
tutions; Regula novitiorum, XV, n. 1, ed. cit., VIII, p. 489a. 

41. Rubr. IV, n. 10 (Opera S. Bonavent., VIII, p. 453b, and M. Bihl, art. cit., 
56): Item, cum dicatur in regula, quod fratres desiderare debent habere spiritum 
Domini et sanctam eius operationem, orare semper ad Deum puro corde; ne 
devotionis fervor per inquietudinem multiloquii exstinguatur, ordinamus, quod 
silentium a dicto completorio usque post Pretiosa servetur, etc. 

42. Cf. M. Bihl, art. cit., 56; the Chapter of 1316 introduces a slight variation: 
usque ad primam pulsationem Primae. Cf. A. Carlini, “Constitutiones generales 
O.F.M. anno 1316 Assisii conditae,’ in AFH, IV (1911), 283; which is followed 
by the Chapter of Lyons (1325): ibid., 531. 

43. S. Mencherini, O.F.M., “Constitutiones generales capituli Perpiniani 1331,” 
in AFH, Il (1909); Chapter IX, n. 14, 416. 
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Mass and Divine Office by recollection and silence in the spirit 
of devotion;** above all, it restricts the Friars to a definite area 
from the time of compline to the first signal of prime, recognizing 
that period as a time devoted to quiet and prayer, and recommends 
and exhorts the Friars to use this period for true prayer. The text 


is very lengthy as compared with other Constitutions, but most 
instructive: 


Because, as the Vir Seraphicus, our most devout Father, says, ‘all other 
created things must help the spirit of holy prayer and devotion;’ nay, 
lest (which God forbid) it should happen that this most salutary spirit 
of prayer be extinguished among us by useless wanderings, by gen- 
eral restlessness, by scurrility and much talk, and finally (as a result) 
by dissolution of mind; by this present constitution we order that from 
the time of compline to the first signal of prime, all Friars except 
the sick and those coming from without and their servants, are to be 
restricted by the Guardians and their Vicars within the space em- 
bracing the church or oratory, the cloister, the dormitory and the 
secretae necessitatis locus; so that in this time given over to quiet and 
prayer they cannot wander about through other houses, porches and 
squares. But in all prayer and supplication, with thanksgiving, in 
silence and quiet, let them make known their petitions to God. And 
He will see them thus praying with the door shut and in secret, and 


will, as Christ promised in the Gospel, render them an inestimable 
reward.*® 


Once more the endeavour is to further the fulfillment of the 
Rule and the personal obligations of the Friars, by insistence on 
the importance of prayer and the need of silence and recollection 
as aids to that end. One might add that this is the first prescription 


44. Ibid.,c. V, n. 5, art. cit., 285: In spiritu devotionis ante missarum et horarum 
principia Fratres omnes, qui poterunt, ad chorum conveniant, ut praeparent corda 
sua Domino. . . 

45. Ibid., C. IX, n. 15, art. cit., 417: Quia, ut ait vir seraphicus et devotissimus 
pater noster, “sanctae orationis et devotionis spiritui debent cetera temporalia 
deservire,” imo, ne, quod Deus avertat, saluberrimum huiusmodi spiritum apud 
nos per evagationem et inquietudinem, per scurilitatem et multiloquium et tandem 
per dissolutionem mentium exstingui contingat, praesenti constitutione iubemus, 
quatenus infra spatium comprehendens ecclesiam seu oratorium, claustrum, dormi- 
torium et secretae necessitatis locum, Fratres omnes praeter infirmos et forenses et 
servitores eorum, a tempore Completorii usque ad primum signum Primae, diebus 
singulis per Guardianos et eorum Vicarios includantur sic, quod per domos alias, 
per porticus et plateas illo tempore quieti et orationi dedito, nullatenus valeant 
evagari. Sed in omni oratione et obsecratione, cum gratiarum actione, sub silentio 
et quiete, petitiones suas innotescere faciant apud Dominum, qui orantes, ostio 
clauso et in abscondito videt et mercedem inextimabilem, iuxta promissionem 
evangelicam, eis reddet. 
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of prayer itself, “Let them offer their petitions to God”; yet this 
is by way of exhortation based on Sacred Scripture rather than a 
matter of precept. 

Following this Chapter of Perpignan and the Constitutions ac- 
companying it, there does not seem to have been any new legis- 
lation on prayer for more than a century, and then it will come 
only with the growth of the Observance movement. At least, that 
is my conviction after examining most of the texts available on 
General Chapters and Constitutions,** Provincial Statutes too 
numerous to mention, regulations for the Poor Clares, etc. Not 
only is nothing new forthcoming; but many of these texts contain 
no mention whatever of prayer save the Divine Office. 

Undoubtedly, the Franciscan Order, torn by inner strife in the 
fourteenth century, deprived of well over half its members by the 
Black Death,** hampered by the Hundred Years War, suffered also 
from the general decline in the Church and all religious life during 
the Avignon period and the Great Western Schism. The Order 
lost its inner spirit and the powerful influence it had had with 
kings and commoners alike—a proof that, as always, the success 
of its apostolate is in direct proportion to the spiritual and intel- 
lectual life of its members.** 


Section II. THe OpservANCE 
I. The Perspective 


It was in such circumstances that the Observance movement 
came into being, and the key to it is the spirit of prayer. At first 
sight the new reform might seem to be primarily a reaction to 
quarrels over poverty, fixed incomes, legacies, and a return to a 
stricter material poverty. “But, in reality, poverty lay on the 


46. An excellent article on the Constitutions of the Order from the beginning 
is that of P. Marinus a Neukirchen, O.F.M.Cap., “Constitutionum generalium primi 
Ordinis seraphici series chronologica,” in Collectanea Franciscana, XII (1942), 
377-396. 

47. Cf. “Compendium chronicarum fratrum minorum scriptus a Patre Mariano 
de Florentia,” in AFH, Ill (1910), 301: Eodem anno [1348] fuit tanta epidemia 
et mortalitatis per universum mundum, ut vix tertia pars fratrum Ordinis remansit. 
Unde Ordo, qui usque modo nimis in Ecclesia Dei florebat, coepit deficere et 
obscurare, deficientibus Patribus et Fratribus bonis et litteratis.See also E. Hutton, 
The Franciscans in England 1224-1538 (Boston, 1926), pp. 172-180. 

48. Cf. V. Green, O.F.M.Cap., The Franciscans in mediaeval English life, “Fran. 
Studies,” xx (Paterson, 1939), 21-24; and J. S. Brewer, Monumenta Franciscana 
(Rolls Series), I, 591ff; and E. Hutton, op. cit., pp. 181-200. 
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surface; the root of the divergence was deeper and eddied around 
the two-fold life’*® of prayer and the apostolate. This, in point 
of fact, is the key to the internal history of the Franciscan Order 
and the series of reforms and struggles that has marked its history, 
the observance or non-observance of the spirit of prayer and 
devotion. On this depends in turn the observance or neglect of 
the whole Rule of the Friars Minor.®° 


When Fra Paoluccio Vagnozzi da Trinci made the first step (c. 
1368) that led to a lasting reform (others before him had tried 
unsuccessfully),°* he was inspired, not primarily by the desire of 
greater poverty, but of a fuller and more perfect observance of 
the Rule. Such is the testimony of Blessed Bernardin of Aquila, 
chronicler of the movement: Sed videns, quod vita fratrum non 
bene concordat cum Regula, fuit male contentus, et coepit cogitare, 
quomodo posset suam regulam observare. From the hermitage 
of Brugliano, where, to the tune of a never-silent colony of frogs, 
this poor lay-brother was allowed to renew primeval Franciscan 
life, the movement grew until it took on the immense propor- 
tions described by Hofer in his life of Saint John Capistran.* It 
obtained a certain degree of autonomy in 1443, under Pope Eugene 


IV. Only the pleadings of Saint Bernardin and John Capistran 
prevented the Pope from dividing the Conventuals and Observants 


49. D. Devas, OF.M., The Franciscan Order, p. 56. 

50. We may be accused of facile history, of neglecting facts or of shaping 
them to our purpose. We have no intention of doing this; but it is not within 
the scope of this paper to enter into the general history of this period. For 
background, cf. H. Holzapfel, O.F.M. Handbuch der Geschichte des Franzis- 
kanerordens (Freiburg im B., 1909), pp. 80 ff; L. Lemmens, OF.M., “Ziel und 
Anfang der Observanz,” Franz. Stud., XIV (1927), 285-296; R. Huber, O.F.M.Conv., 
op. cit.. p. 255ff. With due respect to our betters in Franciscan history, we 
do not consider poverty the core of the Observance movement, nor that the 
Conventual Friars of today are to be fully identified with the body of the com- 
munity in this period. Such identification is not very complimentary! 

51. Cf. Holzapfel, op. cit., p. 91; R. Huber, op. cit., p. 259. 

52. Chronica fratrum minorum observantiae, ed. L. Lemmens, O.F.M. (Rome, 
1902), p. 7.-The Bullarium franciscanum itself (tomes VI-VII, ed. C. Eubel, Rome, 
1902-1904) bears eloquent witness to relaxations; e.g., in the permissions granted 
to pass to other Orders to flee the obligations of the Rule (cf. Martin V, “Viam 
ambitiosae cupiditatis,” 29 Jul. 1418; BF VII, 509); nomination of numerous and 
obscure Friars as Magistri theologiae, Bishops (Episcopelli: cf. BF VI, 655) and 
Capellani Pontificii, to secure the privileges, honors and human comforts afforded 
by such dignities. Cf. also Nicholas Glassberger, Chronica, in AF Il, 283; 297, et 
passim; as an Observant, he is perhaps a prejudiced witness. 

53. J. Hofer, C.SS.R., Johannes von Capestrano: ein Leben im Kampf um die 
Reform des Kirche (Innsbruck, 1936); translated, St. John Capistran: Reformer, 
by Patrick Cummins, O.S.B. (St. Louis, 1943). 
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into two separate branches. Instead, the Minister General, Antonio 
Rusconi, was instructed to appoint two Vicars General for the 
Observants: one for the Cismontane group, embracing Italy and 
surrounding countries, Austria-Hungary and Poland; one for the 
Ultramontane, to include France, Spain, Germany. Capistran filled 
the former office, John of Maubert that for the Ultramontane 
family.°* Not until 1517 did the final separation occur under 
Leo X. 

Oratio est clavis totius sacrae Observantiae nostrae! We are not 
reading into history when we state that the key to this movement 
is nothing less than the spirit of prayer and devotion. We are 
but accepting the analysis of Capistran’s most faithful companion, 
Christopher of Varisio. In a letter (1468) written as a testa- 
ment to his subjects, he prays: “I recommend you to God 
Almighty, to the most Blessed Virgin Mary, to Blessed Francis, 
and your holy Founder, John Capistran, that they deign to keep 
you in your holy vocation and profession, by living in obedience, 
poverty and chastity, and in all your other good and holy ordi- 
nances and statutes, and particularly in holy prayer, oratio, which 
is the key to our whole holy Observance. When it is lost, all 
else is lost.”®> Hence Father Hofer concludes that on the whole 
the Observance differed from the current Conventual way of life 
in three outstanding points: through the strictest observance of 
Franciscan poverty, a greater use of bodily mortifications, and 
above all in a greater cultivation of the life of prayer and solitude, 
especially of mental prayer.” 


II. Parallel Reforms 


The first General Statutes on mental prayer will be found 
among the Observants. Yet we do not imply thereby that they 
were the first instances of such regulations, nor indeed that the 
Friars were necessarily the leaders in the revival of religious life 
in the fifteenth century. The period preceding the so-called 
Reformation itself contained many genuine reform-movements 


54. Bl. Bernardin of Aquila, Chronica, ed. cit., pp. 32-33; H. Holzapfel, op. cit., 
pp- 119-120; M. Bihl, “Quibus in adiunctis Statuta generalia fratrum minorum 
observantium ultramontanorum Barcinonae anno 1451 compilata sint,” in AFH, 
XXXVIII (1945), 3ff. 

55. Text in Wadding, Annales minorum, an. 1467, n. 4; ed. nova (Ad Claras 
Aquas), XIII, 461. Cf. also N. Glassberger, op. cit., AF Il, p. 344. 

56. J. Hofer, op. cit., p. 521; English transl., p. 292. 
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among clergy and religious, with much emphasis on mental prayer 
as the great means to that goal. In keeping with this renaissance 
of the spirit, much attention was given to theories on prayer and 
study of methods of meditation.*’ According to Pourrat, “at the 
end of the Middle Ages it was chiefly the Franciscan School [Saint 
Bonaventure, David of Augsburg, etc.] which inspired the 
founders of methodical prayer.”** 

The Brethren of the Common Life under Gerard Groote, and 
the Augustinian Canons of Windesheim (with Thomas 4 Kempis), 
are famous for the devotio moderna, which drew so much inspira- 
tion from Saint Bonaventure and Franciscan -sources. Mental 
prayer was held in high honor, and to foster it books of medita- 
tions were composed or compiled. They are paralleled by the 
work of the Venerable Louis Barbo, Benedictine abbot of S. 
Justina in Padua (+1443), whose reform included community 
meditation in the church at an appointed hour. Directly related 
to this movement is that instituted at the end of the fifteenth cen- 
tury by Garcia Ximenes de Cisneros at Montserrat. At the request 
of Eugene IV, friend of Bernardin and Capistran, Barbo had writ- 
ten to the monks of Valladolid on the Italian Benedictine reform 
and the use of meditation. After a reform at Valladolid, Cisneros 
with eleven companions proceeded to Montserrat (1493) to rule 
and reform the latter, by means of his Ejercitatorio, or book of 
spiritual exercises. The Franciscan influence is most evident in 
this work; and Ignatius of Loyola in turn was most likely to follow 
these exercises as a pilgrim to Montserrat in 1522. 

Historians, however, often fail to record certain little-known 
Franciscan reforms in Spain that parallel these movements. Two 
are of importance in the present history: the Recollectio Villacre- 


57. Cf. H. Watrigant, S.J., “Histoire de la méditation méthodique,” Revue 
dascetique et mystique, avril 1922, and janv. 1923; H. Watrigant, Quelques pro- 
moteurs de la méditation methodique au xv® siécle; W. Schmitz, S.J., “Das be- 
trachtende Gebet im Mittelater,” Linz theol-prakt. Quartalschrift, 56 (1903), 511- 
523; and especially P. Pourrat, La spiritualité chrétienne, Il-1, ed. cit., pp. 19-34; 
English transl., pp. 12-22. 

58. Op. cit. p. 19; English ed., p. 12. 

59. Cf. H. Watrigant, Quelques promoteurs, etc., pp. 15-28; also P. Paschini, 
art. Barbo (Lodovico), in DHGE, V1 (1932), 657-660; and M. Mahler, art. 
Barbo (Louis), Dict. de Sp. 1 (1935), 1243-44. 

60. Cf. P. Pourrat, op. cit., p. 39ff; English ed., p. 17ff; Paul von Chastonay, 
S.J.. “Des Abtes Garcia Cisneros geistliches Ubungsbuch,” Stimmen der Zeit, 
94 (1918), 497-506; and esp. M. Alamo, OSB., art. Cisneros (Garcia ou Garzias 
de), in Dict. de Sp., Il (1945), 910-921; on the Franciscan influence, cf. ibid., col. 
912 and 915. 
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tiana and the group under Juan de la Puebla. The former was 
begun about 1413 by Fray Pedro de Villacreces, who could num- 
ber Saint Peter Regulatus among his disciples. The regulations 
drawn up for this reform by Fray Lopez de Salazar y Salinas 
prescribed meditation at definite times each day, an hour or more 
after compline and again after the night-office.* Puebla’s reform 
is of much later origin, and is directly influenced by the Italian 
Observance, being founded in 1487 when Juan returned from Italy. 
The forerunner of the Alcantarine reform, its Constitutions em- 
phasize meditation, poverty, severe fasting; specifically, two hours 
daily of mental prayer.® ‘The movement seems independent of the 
Spanish Observance as such; it was later merged with the general 
movement under Pope Leo X.® 


Ill. The Cismontane Observance 


After Eugene IV had granted the Observance a certain autonomy 
in 1443, the Cismontane family made rapid strides under the guid- 
ing genius of Saint John Capistran.“ As we shall see, he is respon- 


61. Cf. Hozapfel, op. cit., p. 140ff; Huber, op. cit., pp. 314 and 483ff. See also 
Eusebio Gonzalez, Chronica Seraphica (Madrid, 1725), VI, 156: De las Leyes, y 
constituciones antiguas, que hizo el V. Fr. Lope de Salinas, para su Custodia de 
S. Maria des los Menores. P. 164: Art. VII: De la oracion mental. A costum- 
bramos, y usamos gastar en la Oracion, de una vez una hora, 6 4 la mas, hora, y 
media, en diversos tiempos del dia, y de la noche, en esta manera. Despues de 
las Completas, y de la benedicion del dormitorio, damos una hora escasa, 6 a 
los menos tres quartos, 4 la Oracion en el Oratorio privado, despues de la 
disciplina comun cada noche: y tiene la Custodia dada su doctrina, de como se 
han de haber en la tal Oracion mental . . . Despues de la terminacion de las horas 
en el choro, estan en Oracion mental en comun hora, y media cada noche, y 
hora, y media cada dia, a todo lo mas . . On the general history of this reform, 
cf. L. Carrién, O.F.M., Historia documentada del Convento “Domus Dei” de la 
Aguilera (Madrid, 1930), esp. part I, pp. 43-193. We are indebted for this in- 
formation to the Collectanea franciscana, Il (1932), 564, since the work is not 
available to us. 

62. Cf. H. Holzapfel, op. cit., pp. 140-141; R. Huber, op. cit., p. 485. The 
text of the Constitutions is to be found in the Chronica Seraphica of Cornejo- 
Gonzales, VII (Madrid, 1729), 415ff. N. 2, p. 415: Todos los dias se tengan 
dos horas de oracion mental, y una de trabajo corporal: y la disciplina se tenga 
todo el afio con sus Psalmos, y oraciones despues de Maytines; salvo los Domingos, 
y Fiestas dobles. Many points are copied literally into the Alcantarine constitu- 
tions (infra, n. 104). 

63. Cf. H. Holzapfel, op. cit., p. 153ff. 

64. Born June 24, 1386, of an Italian mother and a German father, Capistran 
was received into the Observants in 1415 at the Novitiate of Monteripido, which 
one might call (according to Hofer) the purest source of the Observant move- 
ment (op. cit., p. 91; English ed, p. 37). He was Vicar General for the 
Cismontane family 1443-1446, and 1449-1455; and died October 23, 1456. 
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sible for the introduction of regular periods of mental prayer, 
though one looks in vain for the text of any precise legislation. 

The year of his appointment, John withdrew to Mt. Alverno, 
to issue a set of Statutes in the month of September.” In view of 
later enactments and references, it is here that one might expect 
legislation on mental prayer; but we are doomed to disappoint- 
ment. Under Chapter V, Capistran simply counsels prudence and 
moderation in work, advising a happy medium between work and 
prayer;** when he enumerates various points of religious life and 
prayer concerning which canonical Visitators were to inquire 
(chapter X), no mention is made of mental prayer,®’ though in 
later life he speaks as though he had here made an enactment con- 
cerning it. No reference is made to prayer in the Declarationes 
on these Constitutions, which the Saint published at Porziuncola, 
August 6, 1445.% 

Nevertheless, I have the impression that he was somehow in- 
fluential in this period in introducing or fostering the regular 
practice of mental prayer among the Italian Friars of the Ob- 
servance. This is an hypothesis based on certain facts, e.g., a letter 
of 1452. In that year, in the course of an extended apostolic 
journey through Austria, Bohemia and Germany, Capistran had 
preached in Leipzig, and gathered some sixty young men as 
novices for the Observance.® Of these he sent some thirty-four 
to Niirnberg for their novitiate; and, on November 15, he wrote 
to Albert Puchelbach, guardian of the convent, mentioning certain 
details on the formation of the novices. “I beseech you in the 


65. Cf. J. Hofer, op. cit., p. 245; Engl. ed., p. 136; and Aniceto Chiappini, O.F.M., 
La produzione letteraria di S. Giovanni da Capestrano (Gubbio, 1927; estratto 
dalla Miscell. Francescana, XXIV-XXVII, 1924-1927), p. 81a. The text of these 
Statutes is to be found in the Chronologia historico-legalis, 1 (Naples, 1650), 102-111; 
De Gubernatis, Orbis Seraphicus, 111 (Rome, 1684), 95ff; and the Speculum 
Minorum seu firmamentum trium ordinum, Il (Venice, 1513), fol. 223ff. 

66. Circa quintum capitulum dico et ordino, quod nullus Guardianus praesumat 
occupare Fratres in superfluis laboribus et exercitiis corporalibus, ex quibus di- 
vinorum Officiorum exsolutio sive per clericos sive per laicos detrimentum patia- 
tur. Quinimmo adeo se temperent in laboribus et exercitiis antedictis, ut ex- 
cluso otio animae inimico, sanctae orationis spiritum non extinguant; etc. (Chrono- 
logia, loc. cit., p. 105). 

67. Inquirant etiam attente contra negligentes, et lentos ad Divina Officia, et 
Missarum solemnia persolvenda, de Ieiuniis, de disciplinis ter in hebdomada fiendis; 
de Officiis de gratia, ut Mortuorum, Benedictae, Psalmorum poenitentialium, 
secundum bonas consuetudines Ordinis (ébid., p. 107). 

68. Cf. the text in Chronologia, I, 111-112; Orbis Seraphicus, Ql, 105ff. 

69. J. Hofer, op. cit., p. 518; English ed., p. 264, 290. See also N. Glassberger, 
Chronica, AF, Il, 342. 
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Lord, that you have the norm given below observed by the 
novices; for it is that commonly observed and held to by the 
[Observant] family: guam communiter totus fervor familiae ob- 
servat et tenet.” He thus indicates that he is not instituting or 
emphasizing any new points. Therefore, despite lack of docu- 
ments, we may surmise the general norm of the spiritual observance 
in Italy and elsewhere. (Actually, the convent of Niirnberg be- 
longed to the Ultramontane vicariate of Strassbourg! ) 


Prayer is the very first point on which Capistran insists. Let 
the novices learn to sing; but he will be more pleased if they learn 
to weep and give themselves to prayer! Daily singing begets a 
penuria Fratrum, distracts the mind and takes up time required by 
apostolic duties. (The reference here is to the sung Office, for 
he proceeds to confine singing to Mass and vespers.) ‘Then, the 
master is frequently to exhort and teach his charges how to 
meditate on the Passion of Christ, their own miserable state, death, 
the pains of hell, their own sins and the glory that is promised 
them. To this end, finally, he commands that one hour a day be 
assigned to the novices for mental prayer, so that they may learn 
to know themselves, that they may know God.” 


In the judgment of Father Hofer, this is a very important letter, 
since the various points Capistran lays down for the novices give 
a good picture of the principles and viewpoint he would have 
emphasized in the inner life of the Observants. The letter shows 
that he puts special stress on the inner, spiritual side, particularly 
on mental prayer. This letter alone, Hofer adds, suffices to show 
the cleavage between the Observants and the Conventuals; it was 
not one or the other point of the Rule that separated them, but 
the whole tenor of their lives.” 


70. The text of the letter is given in Glassberger, Joc. cit.; and in Wadding, 
Annales minorum, an. 1452, suppl., n. 3, ed. cit., XII, 183-184. 


71. Placet mihi, quod novitii discant cantare, magis tamen placeret, ut di- 
scerent plorare et orationi vacare: quia quotidie cantare parit vobis Fratrum 
penuriam, mentem vagam deducit et adeo tempus consumit, ut nullus vestrum 
evadere possit in officio praedicandi clarus et peritus. ... Item, quod magister 
saepenumero hortetur novitios suos doceatque meditari passionem Christi, pro- 
priam miseriam, diem mortis, infernales poenas, propria peccata perpetrata et 
gloriam eis promissam Item, quod instituatur novitiis una hora pro oratione 
mentali, ut discant se ipsos cognoscere, ut possint cognoscere Deum. (Joc. cit.)— 
Capistran also wrote to the novices themselves, exhorting them to perseverance: 
accincti . . . sedulo orationis studio (Cf. AFH, IV (1910), 116). He seems in- 
fluenced by Saint Bonaventure’s Regula novitiorum, Il, ed. cit. VIII, 476-479. 

72. Op. cit., pp. 518 and 520; English ed., pp. 290ff. 
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This is quite evident also from another letter, dated January 
2, 1455, from Vienna, to the Observants at Cracow. Capistran 
had established the Observance in that city in 1452, only to learn 
that someone (Wadding speaks of a converted Jew who had been 
a Conventual™) was stirring up the Friars against the regulations 
he had established as not being included in the Rule. “Who gave 
you these statutes? who taught you to say daily the Benedicta [the 
nocturn of the Blessed Virgin], the penitential psalms and the 
litanies, or the Office of the Dead, to hold culpa in the refectory, 
penances, the use of the discipline . . . ; who, finally, taught you 
to practice mental prayer at definite hours: quis denique mentales 
orationes certis boris explendas instituit? Were not these the things 
I taught you when I was among you? . . . Or did I neglect to 
tell you that our Fathers in Italy have kept these things, and keep 
them now? Read my Ordinances which I gave to all under my 
charge as Vicar General, and you will see I bade all these things 
be faithfully observed.”” 

The importance of this letter for the legislative history of men- 
tal prayer is immediately evident. It indicates, on the testimony 
of Capistran himself, that he is responsible for the introduction of 
times of prayer (mentales orationes) among the Cismontane 
Observants. But the letter raises a problem, the solution of which 
we have not discovered. The various liturgical prayers and peniten- 
tial exercises which Capistran claims he established are indeed pro- 
mulgated in the Statutes of 1443 and clarified in the Declarations of 
1445, though some certainly have a longer tradition among the 
Observants."® Capistran, however, implies that the point at issue, 
hours of mental prayer, are also contained in his Statutes. Extant 
texts, on the other hand, are silent on this. It is possible that he 
made such a regulation between 1443 and 1452, but of this we 
have no proof. 

Since he speaks both of mental prayer as observed among the 
Italian Observants and of himself as having instituted such a 
practice, we are justified in concluding that he is to be given credit 
for the first legislation thereon in the Cismontane family. This 
may have been more by oral direction and exhortation than by 


73. Cf. J. Hofer, op. cit., p. 527; English ed., p. 295; also K. Kantak, “Les don- 
nées historiques sur les bienheureux Bernardins (Observants) Polonais du xvé 
siécle,” in AFH, XXII (1929), 433-461. 

74. Annales minorum, an. 1455, n. 81; ed. cit., XII, p. 341. 

75. Cf. the text in Wadding, Joc. cit., n. 82, p. 342. 

76. On the Benedicta, cf. L. Oliger, O.F.M., in AFH, VIII (1915), 100, n. 1. 
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written law. Who or what inspired Capistran to this means of 
renewal and strengthening of religious life, we are not prepared 
to say. That he was influenced by the Ultramontane Chapter of 
1451 (infra) seems rather improbable, though in view of his letter 
to Puchelbach (1452) we cannot completely rule out such a pos- 
sibility. 

After the death of Capistran (1456), Cismontane legislation be- 
comes more explicit, showing the constant use of this practice in- 
troduced by the Saint. There is nothing too specific in the de- 
cree of the Province of Bologna (1460): simgulis diebus fiat oratio 
inviolabiliter et omnes conveniant;™ while the Cismontane General 
Chapter of Naples (1475) calls for daily mental prayer, but leaves 
the determination of time and place to the Vicars Provincial and 
the local Guardians.®* Much later (1519), after the decisive 
events of 1517, the new General of the Observants, Francis 
Lichetto, prescribed at least one hour of prayer in the church or 
in some other designated place.”® Finally, the General Chapter 
of Messina (1532) made this hour in the church a definite regula- 
tion for all Cismontanes.*° 


IV. The Ultramontane Observants 


Capistran’s letter to the Guardian of Niirnberg, Albert Puchel- 
bach, would suggest that common periods of mental prayer were 
not unknown to the Ultramontane family of the Observance, since 
that Convent formed part of the vicariate of Strassbourg. Actually, 
the first piece of positive legislation on the part of an Observant 
General Chapter (or Congregation, as they were often called be- 
fore 1517) is that enacted the previous year, 1451, at Barcelona, 
under the Vicar-general, Theodoric Voiturier (Auriga) .* 

This Chapter is most important in the history of the Observance, 
since the Constitutions there promulgated remained in force among 


77. Statuta Provinciae Bonon., in Atti capitolari della minoritica provincia di 
Bologna dell’ anno 1458 al 1700, I (Parma, 1901), 6. Strangely enough, the General 
Statutes of 1461 have no mention of mental prayer. Cf. A. van den Wyngaert, 
OF.M., “Statuta observantium cismontanorum in compendium redacta in congre- 
gatione generali Auximi an. 1461,” in AFH, XVI (1923), 493-506. 

78. Cf. Chronologia historico-legalis, I, p. 139a; and Orbis Seraphicus, Ill, 123b. 

79. M. Bihl, O.F.M., “Ordinationes a Fr. Francisco Lycheti, Ministro generali 
pro Observantibus Thusciae latae an. 1519,” in AFH, VIII (1915), 179-182. 

80. Cf. Chronologia historico-legalis, I, 263. 


81. Cf. M. Bihl, O.F.M., “Quibus in adiunctis, etc.” in AFH, XXXVIII (1945), 
3-39, esp. 37ff. 
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the Ultramontanes for centuries, and were the foundation of later 
General Statutes for all the Observants.8* It marks a definite 
turning-point in the history of mental prayer, since it introduces 
an entirely new statute (according to our present state of knowl- 
edge) on periods of prayer. Under Chapter II, De divino officio, 
oratione et silentio, several older regulations are coupled with the 
new decree, all directed to a deeper prayer life. After giving in- 
structions (n. 1) on the proper preparation for vocal prayer, the 


Mass and Divine Office,** the Statutes enact the following innova- 
tion: 


De legendo autem sine nota in aliquibus conventibus seu locis fiat 
secundum dispositionem praelatorum. Monemus quoque fratres omnes, 


ut congruis horis in sanctae devotionis et privatae etiam orationis studio 
se exercere conentur.®* 


This in turn is followed by a renewal (n. 4) of the precept on 
the great silence imposed by the Chapter of Narbonne and later 
documents.* Finally, under n. 11, the Barcelona Statutes revive 
the legislation of Perpignan, which restricted the Friars to a certain 


area during the night hours given over to prayer.*® 

The Statutes of Barcelona show a general spirit of moderation, 
according to their editor. There is no attempt made to revive the 
primitive heroic days of the Order.*’ Nevertheless, the regula- 
tions of Chapter II reveal a great desire to return to the ancient 
spirit of prayer and devotion and to inject new vigor into the 
spiritual life of the Friars. The new legislation seems to suggest 


82. H. Holzapfel, op. cit., p. 125; B. Kruitwagen, O.F.M., “Statuta provinciae 
Saxoniae condita Brandenburgi an. 1467, etc.,” in AFH, III (1910), 103, n. 4; and 
especially M. Bihl, “Statuta generalia Observantium ultramontanorum an. 1451 
Barcinonae edita,” in AFH, XXXVIII (1945), 185-189: “De fatis Statutorum Barc. 
an. 1517-1897.” 

83. M. Bihl, art. cit., 127. This is a repetition of Perpignan (1331) (cf. n. 44, 
supra), and the so-called Constitutiones Benedictinae of Benedict XIII (Bullarium 
franciscanum, ed. C. Eubel, VI, p. 26a). 

84. M. Bihl, art. cit., p. 128; cf. also R. Howlett, Monumenta franciscana (Rolls 
series), II, 86-87; and J. S. Brewer, Monumenta franciscana, I, 575, for an old 
English summary of the Statutes: “We warne and exhorte the bretherne that in 
time congrewe they geve them self to devotion, therfore lest the spirite of de- 
votion be put out throz inquietness, we ordeyn that sylens be kept after that 
complenn be done till the first pele to pryme of the next day folowinge be 
runge...” 

a, M. Bihl, art. cit., 128; cf. note 41, supra. 

86. M. Bihl, art. cit., 129; see note 45, supra. 

87. M. Bihl, “Quibus in adiunctis, etc.,” 26. 
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that superiors reduce the amount of chant accompanying the 
Divine Office, and compensate for it by the frequent practice of 
“holy devotion and private prayer,” i. e., by a period of medita- 
tion.** 

Whether the hand of Capistran was at work in these Constitu- 
tions is debatable. While he addressed a letter to the Vocales of 
the Chapter, he makes no mention of any specific points he wished 
to see enacted; it contained chiefly an encomium on Fr. John of 
Maubert, Ultramontane Vicar General, who had died August 24, 
1450.*° Father Bihl, against some historians, thinks that the inter- 
vention and influence of Capistran on these Statutes is excluded 
by the fact that their obligation was to be only penal and thus 
opposed to Capistran’s outlook as a canonist.* 

One will note the lack of specifications on the time and place of 
mental prayer in these Statutes, though they would seem remotely 
to indicate the time after Divine Office as the period desired. This 
will be remedied in successive legislation, both general and provin- 
cial, which will also stress mental prayer as necessary for the 
acquisition and preservation of “the spirit of the Lord and His 
holy operation” (Rule, c. X). 

Thus, some six years after Barcelona, the Ultramontane family 
inserted the following among the decrees of the General Chap- 
ter (1457) of Fontenay-le-Comte in the Province of Tours: 


Since the principal, almost the whole, cause of so many excesses and 
relaxations is the lack of holy private prayer and interior recollection; 
in order that all the Friars in each of the Provinces be speedily with- 
drawn by their superiors from all external wanderings and useless oc- 
cupations, and be led back to things within, that they may rightly 
think of God and the things of the spirit and the high perfection of 
their own state of life, we exhort and beseech in the Lord, that, after 
the Divine Office has been performed devoutly, and with much care- 
fulness and diligence, the Friars take some time also in which they may 
drink in the spirit of the Lord and the mind of our Blessed Father 


88. M. Bihl, “Statuta generalia, etc.,” loc. cit., 167. This balance between the 
Office and private prayer becomes increasingly common after 1451. Thus in the 
Spanish reform of Cardinal Quifiones (infra); cf. Wadding, Annales minorum, an. 
1523, nn. 25 and 27, XVI, 192. 

89. Text in Wadding, op. cit., an. 1451, n. 49, XII, 126-127. 

90. M. Bihl, “Quibus in adiunctis, etc.,” p. 26. 
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Francis, through the sweet outpouring upon them of the unction and 
grace of Christ.* 


This is a rather definite piece of legislation: it connects a definite 
period of mental prayer with the Divine Office (this will be found 
to be the usual procedure in later legislation); it invokes the Rule 
as a motive, and plainly agrees with Saint Bonaventure that such 
prayer will restore, preserve and safeguard the spiritual life and 
prevent excesses. On the other hand, no specific amount of time 
is designated; no sanctions are attached to it; and no preliminary 
reading accompanies it. ‘These will soon make their appearance, 
since after 1457 specific regulations, on a practical plane, are left 
to the initiative of the individual Province (or, more properly, 
vicariate) or house. 


An important step in this direction was taken at Niirnberg in 
1465, when the Vicar General, John Macrifortis (Maigrefort), 
closed his visitation with a series of enactments, liturgical and dis- 
ciplinary, designed to make that Friary and the monastery of the 
Poor Clares models for the whole Ultramontane Observance. 
(Practically, the Niirnberg Franciscans had provided a norm even 
prior to this date.)®? Among these ordinances was a definition of 
the periods of prayer: “After compline and matins the Friars are 
to remain in the church or in the stwba [calefactorium?] for 
prayer: after compline for an hour or more, after matins until 
half-past three.’”®* This is, we believe, the very first specification 
of time. 


Following the example of Niirnberg, apparently, the Saxon 
province legislated in 1467: “That the Friars can engage in mental 
recollection, compline is to be said at such a time that it can be 


91. Cf. N. Glassberger, Chronica, in AF, Il, 375: Cum principalis et quasi totalis 
causa multa exorbitationum et relaxationum sit defectus sanctae orationis privatae 
et recollectionis internae, hortamur et obsecramus in Domino, ut Fratres omnes 
in singulis Provinciis per eorum Superiores ab exterioribus evagationibus et inuti- 
libus occupationibus cum summo studio retrahantur, et ad interiora, quantum erit 
possibile, ut de Deo et spiritualibus ac de sui status sublimissima perfectione in 
bonitate sentiant, verbis et exemplis diligentissime reducantur, ut, divino officio 
devote et cum multa maturitate et diligentia persoluto, tempus etiam aliquod captent, 
in quo spiritum Domini et mentem beatissimi Patris nostri Francisci sibi imbibere 
valeant, Christi unctione et gratia se eis dulcius infundente—On this chapter, cf. 
B. Kruitwagen, art. cit.. in AFH, Ill (1910), 114, n. 3. 

92. See N. Glassberger, Chronica, in AF, Il, 352. 

93. N. Glassberger, Joc. cit., p. 416: Quod Fratres post Completorium et Matu- 
tinum stent in oratione in ecclesia vel stuba, post Completorium viz. per horam 
vel plus, post Matutinum vero usque ad tertiam horam cum dimidia hora. 
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finished at 6:00 p. m.”** It would seem, therefore, that the Friars 
had an hour of mental prayer, followed by supper. On the other 
hand, the Province of Strassbourg introduced such periods of 
prayer only in 1480, and then in diminished fashion. In the 
same period (1478), the Breton Observants seemed satisfied with 
a general exhortation;** and the Province of Aquitaine (1487) 
merely renews the admonition of the General Chapter of 
Fontenay.*’ Finally, the General Chapter of Toledo (1487) de- 
livered a sound exhortation on prayer and recollection.** It thus 
appears that much was left to the initiative of the provinces and 
the personal responsibility of the individual Friar. 


Section III. Arrer 1517 


It is not necessary to protract this history unduly. The great 
lines of development were already established when Pope Leo X 
united all reform parties in 1517 as the Friars Minor of the 
Observance, and other groups as Friars Minor Conventual.*® Future 
legislation on mental prayer becomes to a large extent variations 
of the same theme. It will suffice to indicate briefly some of the 
developments, particularly in view of the various additional re- 


forms among the Observants. 


94. Cf. B. Kruitwagen, art. cit. 110: Item ut fratres possint recollectione mentali 
vacare ordinatur, quod completorium dicatur sic, quod hora sexta post meridiem 
vel saltem prope perficiatur.—The Statutes also repeat the statement of the Chapter 
of Fontenay, ibid., II, n. 29, 114. 

95. N. Glassberger, op. cit. p. 470: Item exhortatum fuit per Definitores et 
Vocales, quod Fratres omnes et singuli, quos rationabilis causa non excusat, iudicio 
sui Guardiani post Completorium ad dimidiam horam, post Matutinum vero ad 
quartale unius horae se devote recolligere studeant Nam Fratres de Rheno 
non habebant communiter consuetudinem se recolligendi, sicut Fratres in Bavaria; 
propter quod exhortatio facta est.—See ibid., p. 480, for a renewal at the Chapter 
of Heidelberg. 

96. Cf. M. Courtecuisse, Tables capitulaires des fréres mineurs de ?Observance 
et des Recollets de Bretagne, 1476-1780 (Paris, 1930), p. 2: Quoad studium sanctae 
orationis idem reverendus pater [Jo. Philippi, vicar-general of the Ultramontane 
family] hortatur fratres omnes in visceribus Iesu Christi quatenus, exterioribus 
frivolis prorsus dimissis, veluti suae sacrae professionis memores, ad semetipsos 
introrsus redeant, etc. (Tabula capitularis, 1478). 

97. Cf. N. Glassberger, Chronica, ed. cit., p. 502. 

98. Ibid., p. 490: Item, in eodem capitulo hortabatur reverendissimus pater 
Vicarius Generalis cum capitulo universo, quatenus Fratres omnes secundum suam 
professionem studio sanctae orationis et recollectionis spiritualis vigilanter inten- 
dant, ut relictis tumultibus saecularium, soli Deo placere cupientes, suam voca- 
tionem et electionem per bona opera certam facere satagant, de virtute in virtutem 
proficiendo viriliter, ut ad bravium beatitudinis aeternae pervenire mereantur. 

99. See note 63, supra. 
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I. Spanish Franciscans 


Franciscan life in Spain experienced a vigorous existence in the 
fifteenth century, if we may judge from such reforms as that of 
Juan de la Puebla and others. It continued unabated in the six- 
teenth century, and produced a golden age of spiritual writers 
such as Francisco de Osuna (1497-1542),’° the lay-brother Ber- 
nardino de Laredo (1482-1540), Juan de los Angeles (1536-1609), 
and Diego de Estella (1524-1578) .1 

The institution of ritiros or houses of recollection in Spain, par- 
ticularly under Cardinal Quifiones (1523), actually marks the 
beginning of the Recollect family of the Observants.’” Five 
houses were given special statutes by Quifiones, with specific de- 
tails on prayer. Besides calling for a time of proximate prepara- 
tion for the Divine Office, the rules assigned an hour of mental 
prayer after compline, a half-hour after tierce, an hour after the 
recitation of matins during the winter schedule or a half-hour 
after nones from Easter to mid-September. Of added interest is 
the direction that during this period of prayer the professed Friars 
might be in the choir, church, oratory or cloister; and that during 
the winter horarium a brief reading was to precede the prayer 
after compline and matins. This appears to be the first instance 
of a public reading in connection with mental prayer.’ 

The reform of Juan de la Puebla eventually gave rise to the 
reform of Saint Peter of Alcantara, in which great emphasis was 
placed on mental prayer. Thus the Statutes of 1561 assign three 
hours daily for mental prayer, besides the frequent use of the 
discipline, the Office of the Dead, penitential psalms, etc.** Al- 
cantara, in turn, had much influence on his friend, Saint Francis 


100. Cf. A. Peers, Studies of the Spanish mystics, 1 (London, 1927), 79ff; A. 
Teetaert, art. Osuna ou Ossuna (Francois de), in DTC, XI (1932), 1656-1657; and 
further bibliography in CF, VIII (1938), 456-457. 

101. Cf. A. Peers, op. cit., II (London, 1930), for these later Friars. 

102. See H. Holzapfel, op. cit., pp. 334ff. 

103. The text is given by Wadding, Annales minorum, an. 1523, nn. 25-27; XVI, 
192. 

104. Cf. A. Teetaert, art. Pierre d’Alcantara (saint), in DTC, XII, 1793-1800, 
esp. col. 1794-1796. For the text of the Statutes of 1561, cf. Lorenzo Perez, O.F.M., 
“La provincia de San José fundada por San Pedro de Alcantara,” Archivo Ibero- 
Americano, tom. XVI (an. IX) (1932), n. XLIX, 145-175, esp. 155-159. Thus (p. 
156): Cada dia se tengan tres horas de oracion, conforme al tiempo ordenado en 
la tabla de la sacristia, y cada dia se tenga una hora de trabajo corporal, etc. 
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Borgia, third general of the Society of Jesus.*% It is admitted that 
under the inspiration of Saint Peter and of Fray Juan de Texeda, 
O.F.M., Saint Francis Borgia introduced among the Jesuits of Spain 
and Portugal the custom of two hours of prayer each day, one in 
the morning, the other in the evening.’ 


II. The Capuchins 


The history of mental prayer among the Capuchins has already 
been adequately treated.” Within four years of their founding, 
this reform-group drew up rigorous legislation on prayer in the 
first Chapter at Albacina (1529). Besides prescribing “mental 
prayer at the times ordained by the Order”—which is taken to 
mean a reference to the Observant practice of an hour after matins 
and again after compline—®’ these Constitutions set apart two 
other periods, after vespers and before tierce. These, however, 
were not prescribed, and no bell was rung; they were given as 
periods ad libitum, especially to urge the tepid and lazy friars, if 
such there were (only eighteen Capuchins existed in 1529), to 
greater periods of prayer.’ 


When the Order received papal approval from Paul III in 1536, 
the new Constitutions retained the two hours of prayer adopted 
from the Observance and gave the statute a Franciscan tone lack- 


105. Cf. Ubald d’Alengon, O.F.M.Cap., “Un chapitre de Vhistoire de l’amitié 
des saints. S. Pierre d’Alcantara et S. Frangois de Borja,” Franciscana (Neerlandia 
Franciscana), VI (1923), 265-278. 

106. Pedro Leturia, S.J., “La hora matutina de meditacion en la Compania 
naciente,” Archivum Hist. Soc. lesu, Il (1934), 47-86; esp. p. 54ff and p. 85: San 
Francisco de Borja, en fuerza de su propia conviccion y de que cree algo decaido 
en 1565 el primer fervor contemplativo de los Jesuitas, inicia con poderes de la 
Congregaccién General segunda la “costumbre” de la hora ademas de los examenes, 
y a poder ser matutina. 

107. Cf. P. Remigius ab Alosto, O.F.M.Cap., “De oratione mentali in ordine 
fratrum minorum capuccinorum: legislationis expositio,” in CF, III (1933), 40-66; 
id., “De oratione mentali in O.F.M.Cap.,” in CF, IX (1939), 164-192, on Capuchin 
spiritual writers, methods, etc.; P. Melchior a Pobladura, O.F.M.Cap., Historia 
generalis ordinis fratrum minorum capuccinorum, I [Bibl. Seraphico-Capuccina, 
sectio hist. VII, Rome, 1947], 172-177; and Gall Higgins, O.F.M.Cap., “Mental 
prayer and the early Capuchins,” Round Table of Franciscan Research, X (1944- 
45), 41-53. 

108. P. Remigius, “De oratione . . . . legislationis expositio,” loc. cit., 44 and 57. 

109. Cf. Matth. a Salo, O.F.M.Cap., Historia capuccina (Monum. historica 
O.M.Cap., V, Rome, 1946), p. 158 and 161; and p. 286. 
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ing in that of 1529.%° These two hours remain standard in the 
Capuchin Constitutions. Finally, in 1650, a spiritual reading of 
fifteen minutes was instituted before the meditation proper.*™ 


Ill. Later Observant Reforms 


Finally, within the period of modern history, the Observance 
movement experienced two reforms, that of the Riformati in Italy 
and the Recollects in the Ultramontane family. These, with the 
ritiro movement in the seventeenth- and eighteenth-century Italy, 
will complete our study. These reforms are not necessarily in- 
dicative of a decadence in the Order, but of a desire for a more 
prayerful life; and as such, they are rather a witness to existing 
fervor than an index of laxity." 

The Riformati group began in Italy about 1532, almost simul- 
taneously with the Capuchins. Originally, the reform consisted 
more of a grouping of ritiros or isolated houses of strict ob- 
servance banded together with some degree of autonomy. The 
characteristic of the original reform was austerity, frequent periods 
of fasting, abstinence, the partaking of cooked food only twice a 
week, and two hours daily of mental prayer. But as Holzapfel 
remarks, this movement progressed very slowly, and actually drop- 
ped many of its austerities in the course of time. He makes the 
sly observation that Italian Minorites could never bind themselves 
to the life of Egyptian monks."* Nevertheless, this family did 
retain the intenser form of mental prayer, as is seen in the Con- 
stitutions of 1642, wherein is prescribed an hour after nones and 
a second hour after compline.’* 

The Recollects, begun in Spain with the institution of houses 
of recollection under Quifiones (1523), spread to France, and 


110. P. Remigius, “De oratione . . . legislationis expositio,” loc. cit., 49. For 
later history, cf. also Raymund Linden, O.F.M.Cap., Die Regelobservanz in der 
Rheinischen Kapuzinerprovinz von der Griindung bis zur Teilung, 1611-1668 
(Franz. Studien, Beiheft XVI, Miinster, 1936), pp. 52 and 55. 

111. P. Remigius, art. cit., 66. We must admit absolute: ignorance of the history 
of mental prayer among the Conventuals; this is the only reason we have omitted 
reference to this family of the Friars Minor. 

112. Cf. Dom. Devas, St. Leonard of Port-Maurice, p. 25. 

113. Op. cit., p. 339. 

114. Chronologia historico-legalis, Il (Venice, 1718), 28b: Infallibilamente si 
facciano in commune due hore d’oratione mentali ogni giorno, un’ hora sempre 
dopo la Compieta, voltando il polverino al Nunc dimuittis, e Yaltra dall’ Inventione 
della Croce fin’ alla Nativita di nostra Signora dopd Nona, e ne giorni di digiuno 
avanti Nona. 
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much later to the provinces of Germany.’* The ideal was to 
provide for a more retired life, with greater attention to prayer 
and the Divine Office.** Though later the Recollects were to 
become active missionaries in New France and elsewhere, mental 
prayer always formed an important part of the daily schedule." 


The holy lay-brother, Blessed Bonaventure of Barcelona (1620- 
1684), must be credited with the last movement we shall consider: 
the ritiri in Italy after 1662.%* Our interest here centers less on 
the legislation than on the movement itself as a witness to the 
perpetual rejuvenation of the Franciscan spirit as well as to the 
Franciscan’s constant need of balancing the elements of his voca- 
tion. 


Born in Ruidoms, near Barcelona, Bonaventure eventually be- 
came a Recollect lay-brother. In a vision Our Lady suggested 
that he proceed to Rome, to found a ritiro. But it was only after 
many trials that he was allowed in 1662 to found Santa Maria delle 
Grazie in the Sabine hills, some twenty miles from Rome. How 
successful this venture proved is shown in the long list of holy 
religious who came under his personal influence, or at least that 
of his movement, including Saint Theophilus a Corte, Saint 
Leonard of Port-Maurice and Blessed Leopold of Gaichi. 


Yet the Riformati opposed the project at first, fearing it would 
cause a division in the Order and claiming there was no need for 
a reform. On his part, Blessed Bonaventure was the first to admit 
the latter objection; but he saw in a house of recollection a means 
of supplying the Franciscan need of a place of retirement and 
spiritual renewal."® Further developments bore out his state- 


115. Cf. H. Holzapfel, op. cit., p. 349ff. 


116. Dom. de Gubernatis, Orbis Seraphicus, II (Lyons, 1685), 483b: Vita Re- 

collectorum in ordine seraphico. Ut longius a saeculo semoti, excellentiori pau- 
pertate, rigidiori poenitentia, maioris carnis maceratione, Orationi, et divinis Of- 
ficiis possent incumbere; et altiore cordis puritate, animae quiete, et spiritus fervore 
Altissimo famulari; a maioribus et amplioribus Observantium, ad angusta et solitaria 
loca secesserunt, sub propriis legibus maiori sanctitati victuri. 
‘117. De Gubernatis, op. cit., p. 484a: Duabus horis cum dimidia in singulos 
dies orationi mentali indispensabiliter vacant in communi . . . Cf. also Hieron. 
Goyens, O.F.M., “Norma vivendi in provincia Germaniae inferioris an. 1598 prae- 
scripta pro domibus recollectionis,” in AFH, XXV (1932), 59-76; esp. 67, n. 3; 
and 69, n. 14. 

118. Emilio Crivelli, O.F.M., Vita del ven. Servo di Dio Fr. Bonaventura da 
Barcelona (Quaracchi, 1901). 


119. E. Crivelli, op. cit., p. 135. 
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ments,” and St. Leonard is a concrete proof of the spiritual ef- 
fects of this movement.!22 


* + * 


Admittedly incomplete in many details, this study has plainly 
shown that prayer has ever been Ja principal maestra nostra, et 
madre et nutrice d’ogni vera vertu, as the ancient Capuchin Con- 
stitutions phrase it,’ the well-spring of Franciscan life. The early 
Friars, under the guidance and example of Saint Francis, were so 
given to prayer that they needed no legislation. It was considered 
a matter of personal responsibility, so that even the first pieces of 
legislation but safeguard custom and give no positive precepts. 
In the renewal of Franciscan life on the part of the Observants, 
prayer was once more stressed as the key to living Franciscanism. 
In keeping with the spirit of the times, and perhaps for the prac- 
tical purpose of providing apostolic men with periods of prayer, 
the first pieces of legislation were introduced: by Saint John 
Capistran among the Cismontanes, by the Chapter of Barcelona 
for the Ultramontane group. And by 1523, the Order possessed 
all the essentials of the present Constitutions of the Order on 
mental prayer: a definite time, a specific place, the practice of a 
public reading before the community prayer.’* 

Historia, magistra vitae, lux veritatis! Wow many important 
lessons for modern spirituality may not be garnered from the his- 
tory of prayer and devotion in the Franciscan Order! Without 
it, observance is but a shell; without it, the apostolate is unfruitful 
and hollow. It is the Franciscan recipe for success! 


Icnatius Brapy, O.F.M. 
Duns Scotus College, 
Detroit, Mich. 


120. Cf. Dom. Devas, St. Leonard of Port-Maurice, p. 34, and p. 42. 

121. Besides the biography by D. Devas, cf. the earlier (almost contemporary) 
work, Life of Saint Leonard, by G-M. de Masserano, O.F.M., translated by A. 
Isoleri (Philadelphia, 1909), pp. 179ff. 

122. Cf. P. Remigius, “De oratione mentali legislationis expositio,” loc. cit., 
58 


123. Constitutiones generales Ordinis fratrum minorum (Ad Claras Aquas, 1922), 
nn. 186-187. 








LE NOM DE FAMILLE DE S. BONAVENTURE 


Saint Bonaventure fut canonisé le dimanche de la Quasimodo 
(14 avril) 1482, dans la basilique de S. Pierre de Rome, par le 
Pape Sixte IV. Cet acte solennel du Souverain Pontife s’appuyait 
sur les informations des témoins qui comparurent au cours du 
triple procés canonique institué par mandat apostolique 4 Bag- 
noregio—Orvieto, ot le saint était né et ou il avait passé les années 
de son enfance, a Paris, ot il avait vécu la plus grande partie de sa 
vie, et 4 Lyon, ot il était mort durant le Concile présidé par 
Grégoire X. 

Le procés de Lyon, commencé le mercredi 6 Janvier, jour de 
l’Epiphanie 1480, se termina le 24 février suivant; cinquante quatre 
témoins y comparurent; leur témoignage est important, car plu- 
sieurs attestent qu’ils assistérent a la translation des restes du saint, 
de la vieille église des cordeliers 4 la nouvelle, le 14 Mars 1434; 
plusieurs ont vu la langue du saint miraculeusement conservée; tous 
témoignent également du culte séculaire rendu a saint Bonaventure 
dans leur bonne ville de Lyon; mais nous ne pouvons pas attendre 
quils nous donnent beaucoup de renseignements sur la famille du 
saint. Ce procés a été retrouvé et publié.* 

Le procés le plus intéressant pour nous serait celui qui fut fait, 
vers la méme époque que celui de Lyon, 4 Bagnoregio—Orvieto 
la patrie du saint; il serait certainement fort instructif de savoir 
ce que ses concitoyens ont dit du saint et de sa famille: mal- 
heureusement ce document de premiére importance semble défini- 
tivement perdu depuis des siécles.2 Cependant le célébre avocat 
consistorial Octavien Martini de Sessa, nous en a conservé quel- 
ques passages: il avait en mains ces importantes piéces quand il 
rédigea le discours qu’il prononga le mercredi de Paques, 10 avril 
1482, devant les Cardinaux, réunis en consistoire secret, dans la 
salle du Palais de la Chambre Apostolique, sous la présidence du 


1. Dans Miscellanes Francescana, 17 (1916), 65-86, 105-120, 165-174; 18 (1917), 
125-135, par le RP. Bonaventure Marinangeli, O.M.Conv. Le T.R-P. Giuseppe 
Abbate (Misc. Franc. 37 (1937), 149) en note a annoncé la découverte d’un autre 
procés qu'il promettait de publier bientét; jusqu’ici la promesse n’a pas été ac- 
complie, que nous sachions. 

2. Voir Chanoine Oscar Righi, dans Misc. Franc., 36 (1936), 308-309. 
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Souverain Pontife,* puis de nouveau le vendredi suivant, au con- 
sistoire public, devant la réunion pléni¢re des Cardinaux, des 
évéques, abbés et prélats; l’assemblée donna ensuite son avis favor- 
able a la canonisation du Docteur Séraphique. Octavien établit 
dans ce discours, en citant le témoignage de deux descendants de 
la famille Fidanza, que Saint Bonaventure est toscan, né 4 Bag- 
noregio, du légitime mariage de Jean Fidanza et de son épouse 
Ritella, “ce qui, ajoute-t-il, a été prouvé réguliérement par Jean, 
maitre en médecine et par Félix-Antoine, qui eux aussi tirent leur 
origine de ces méme ancétres, et par d’autres témoins originaires 
de Bagnoregio.”* 

Le fait est donc établi d’une maniére certaine; ce n’est pas un 
simple oui-dire puisqu’il est affirmé, sur la foi du serment, devant 
un tribunal ecclésiastique, par des témoins bien qualifiés pour le 
connaitre; ils l’ont puisé¢ dans les traditions, sinon dans les archives 
de leur propre famille; ils eussent été moins affirmatifs, si leur 
science elt été moins certaine; d’ailleurs ce fait n’a pas été con- 
testé sérieusement depuis.° L’un des premiers aprés la canonisation, 
a l’affirmer, fut le fameux prédicateur franciscain Robert Caracciolo 
de Lecce dans son panégyrique de S. Bonaventure. 

I] préchait 4 Rome le caréme de 1482; il assista au consistoire 
public du vendredi aprés Paques, entendit le discours d’Octavien 
et donna son avis avec les évéques et les prélats; il assista également 
au pontifical de la canonisation le dimanche de la Quasimodo et 
entendit la voix “divine” du Pape invoquer le nouveau saint: “Sancte 
Bonaventura, ora pro nobis.” Quand il publia son caréme, il le 


3. Ces renseignements sont tirés du Diarium Romanum ab anno 1472 ad 1484, 
de Jacques Gherardi de Volterre dans Muratori, RR. Il. SS. (éd. nouv.; Citta di 
Castello, 1904), t. 32, Part. 3, p. 95-97. Sur Ottaviano Martini de Sessa, voir 
Johannes Burckard, “Liber notarum,” RR. IJ. SS. 32 1, 381 ss. (Citta di Castello, 
1909) par les soins de Enrico Celani. Octavien fut assassiné 4 Rome par ses 
domestiques le 9 octobre 1500 et enterré dans l’église saint Augustin: son épitaphe, 
publiée par Celani, /.c., n. 2 et par Forcella, Chiese di Roma, 5, p. 28, n° 77 lui 
donne 70 ans et le titre de “trés célébre avocat consistorial primaire.” 

4. Acta SS. (éd. 28; Venetiis, 1747) Julii, 3, 824, F. Voir aussi 830, C. 

5. Dans une importante étude sur l’histoire et la chronologie de S. Bonaventure 
(Misc. Fran. 49 (1949) et 50 (1950)) le T.R.P. G. Abbate soutient que Fidanza 
au 13¢ siécle n’est pas un nom de famille (cognomen) mais un simple patronym- 
ique, désignant le grandpére du saint (49, 537); il suffit pour le moment de faire 
remarquer que le nom de Fidanza est beaucoup plus ancien: d’abord nom de 
femme, il est devenu ensuite nom de famille: il fut aussi employé comme nom de 
baptéme masculin, pour désigner des hommes. Le P. Abbate attache aussi moins 
de valeur au témoignage de Jean Fidanza (.c., 537, 2). 
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dédia 4 la Vierge Marie, 4 saint Francois et au “Nouveau Saint 
Bonaventure.””® 

Le rameau des Fidanza, qui donna au monde cette fleur exquise 
que fut le Séraphique Docteur, s’éteignit 4 Bagnoregio, au début 
du XVI° siécle; la vieille et vaste maison, qui attestait la grandeur 
et la richesse de la famille, ou naquit le saint, fut transformée en 
église par le Cardinal Antonio Pucci en 1554. Il n’est pas difficile 
d’établir que la famille Fidanza continue 4 subsister 4 travers les 
siécles jusqu’a nos jours, en différentes régions d’Italie et donna 4 
PEglise et a la société nombre d’hommes remarquables. Mais le 
probleme sur lequel nous voudrions projeter quelque lumiére con- 
cerne les origines de cette famille; nous n’avons pas la prétention 
de donner des conclusions définitives; nous pensons méme, que 
dans |’état actuel des études d’onomastique et de généalogie dans un 
pays aussi ancien et aussi chargé d’histoire que I’Italie, il est encore 
trop tot pour donner une solution certaine; nous nous contentons 
de recueillir bon nombre de renseignements, rencontrés au hasard 
de nos études, qui non seulement intéresseront nos lecteurs mais 
pourront fournir des indications aux futurs travailleurs.” 


I. Les Fmanza 


Les Fidanza forment au moyen age une noble et puissante 
famille. Nous ne croyons pas cette affirmation exagérée, car nous 
rencontrons cette famille dés le XI° siécle dans les archives pub- 
liques, un peu partout dans |’Italie centrale, principalement dans 
les régions occupées et colonis¢es par les Francs d’abord, puis par 
les Normands. Ils semblent avoir eu peu de gout pour la vie 
militaire, cependant 4 plusieurs reprises, dans ces siécles de fer, ils 
durent prendre les armes pour défendre leurs droits et ceux de leur 
maison, pour satisfaire 4 leurs obligations féodales. Si dans le haut- 
moyen Age nous ne rencontrons pas chez eux de fameux condottieri, 
nos y voyons en retour une foule de citoyens pacifiques, travailleurs, 
intelligents: des juristes, des notaires, des maitres en médecine, des 
magistrats, des conseillers trés appréciés, des abbés, des hommes 


6. Voir H. Sbaralea, O.M.Conv., Scriptores, TV (éd. 28; Romae, 1936), 63, 
11.f. Le sermon sur S. Bonaventure a été ajouté au “Quadragesimale de peccatis,” 
(Venetiis, 1488), fol. 150. Voir louvrage plein d’intérét du P. Serafino Bastanzio, 
OF.M., Fra Roberto Caracciolo, Predicatore del sec. XV, Vescovo di Aquino e 
Lecce (+ 1495), (Isola del Liri, 1947) (Roma, Via Merulana 124) in 8 gr. 
XVIII—313 pp. 

7. Ces pages font partie d'une Histoire de Saint Bonaventure, dont la rédaction 
s'achéve et que nous espérons publier avant longtemps. 
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d’église. Ils construisent leurs chateaux et leurs tours dans la 
“Normannia,” territoire ainsi dénommé par les conquérants en 
souvenir de leur patrie frangaise. Cette Normandie italienne, men- 
tionnée dans les documents pontificaux® a disparu avec la chute 
définitive des Normands; elle avait des frontiéres assez élastiques, 
celles du nord remontant 4 un moment donné jusqu’a Rieti et aux 
environs de Spoléte; elles s’élargissaient ou se rétrécissaient suivant 
le hasard des guerres continuelles, des conquétes ou des revers. 

Il serait fastidieux de vouloir rapporter ce que Vhistoire nous a 
conservé sur les Fidanza; nous nous contenterons de citer un certain 
nombre de noms et de faits qui sont de nature 4 prouver notre 
assertion sur la noblesse et la grandeur de cette famille. Voici 
quelques-uns des principaux centres ot nous rencontrons les 
Fidanza en plein XIII* siécle. 

Le 2 avril 1274, le commune de Spoleéte choisit Simon de Fidanza, 
son concitoyen qu’elle “constitue et établit son véritable syndic 
et son légitime procureur, pour terminer le litige qui s’est élevé 
entre elle et le recteur du duché, Guillaume Visconti.” Elle remet 
entre ses mains non seulement ses intéréts, mais encore son hon- 
neur et jusqu’a son existence: ce qui prouve clairement la valeur 
et l’importance du personnage. Le traité de concorde fut signé 
le 23 avril, dans le palais épiscopal de Foligno, aprés que |’absolution 
eut été donnée aux coupables, en présence du Cardinal Tornaquinci, 
podestat d’Assise et de Simon Fidanza. 

Les 27 et 28 Janvier 1289, ce sont les seigneurs d’Arrone qui 
font leur soumission 4 Spoléte et acceptent les nouvelles conditions 
que leur impose la ville en présence de Simonicto Fidanza.° 

Dans le catalogue des familles nobles de Rieti, on rencontre 
la famille Fidanza dés l’année 1110, et pendant plus d’un siécle 
(1379-1553) la ville les élit 4 la charge honorable de prieur et de 
gonfalonnier.’® 

A Corneto, l’ancienne Tarquinia, capitale des Etrusques, qui 
avait conservé au moyen age un grand prestige, nous rencontrons 
en plein XIII* siécle, un notaire public du nom de Compagnus 
Fidantiae.™ 


8. Achille Sansi, Storia di Spoleto (Foligno, 1879), t. 2, 105. 

9. Voir les documents dans Achille Sansi, op. cit., t. 2, p. 107, 41; t. 3, “Docu- 
menti Inediti,” LXI, 2 avril 1274, etc. 

10. P. Panfilo de Magliano, Storia compendiosa di San Francesco 1 (Roma, 
1874), 617, n. 1; Michele Michaeli, Memorie Storiche della citta di Rieti, 1V (Rieti, 
1899), 135 ss. 

11. Voir “Margarita” (Collection manuscrite de documents anciens sur l’histoire 
de Corneto) f. 7¥-8", avril 1284. 
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A Assise, 4 partir de 1228, un Fidanza exerce la charge de 
notaire; l’archive de la cathédrale de saint Rufin a conservé 
plusieurs actes signés de sa main.” 

En 1243, Ezzelino de Romano, podestat de Vérone, fait acheter 
la tour et la maison d’un certain Gioti, pour s’en servir contre 
les Fidentii, avec lasquels il est en guerre. 

Nous parlerons plus loin des Fidenza d’Aquila, de ceux de 
Citta di Castello et de ceux de Bagnoregio. Qu’on nous permette 
de faire remarquer dés maintenant deux faits qui, 4 nos yeux, 
revétent une grande importance dans l’histoire de cette famille. Les 
Fidanza entrent dans Vhistoire avec un passé déja acquis: dans 
cette société féodale du moyen 4ge aux cadres si rigides, dans 
lesquels il n’était pas facile de faire bréche pour s’y installer, surtout 
dans des régions nouvellement conquises par les Germains et en- 
suite par les Normands, qui y installent une nouvelle hiérarchie 
militaire et civile, nous les voyons solidement établis; ils forment 
une puissance que rien ne brise; ils sont mis en possession d’emplois 
qui supposent un long et fidele service: ils font des alliances, qui 
les apparentent aux familles nobles des régions ou ils ont émigré; 
comme il est facile de le constater 4 Aquila et a Citta di Castello. 

De plus, le nom patronymique de cette famille est un prénom 
ou nom de baptéme et qui plus est un nom de femme. On ne 
peut douter en effet, que dés le XIII° siécle et méme avant, 
Fidanza est devenu un nom de famille, désignant non plus un 
simple individu mais un groupement dans la commune ou la 
région, puisque ce mot est presque toujours précédé d’un nom qui 
détermine l’individu au sein de la famille. Qu’un simple prénom, 
qui désigne a l’origine un seul individu, devienne un nom de 
famille, il n’y a pas la de quoi s’étonner; c’est un cas qui se 
présente fréquemment dans l’onomastique des différents peuples, 
et méme, on peut ajouter, que l’histoire atteste que c’est la maniére 
la plus antique selon laquelle se sont formés les noms de famille.* 
En Italie, la classe des noms de famille provenant d’un nom de 
baptéme dépasse par le nombre toutes les autres classes de noms 
prises ensemble."® Mais que ce nom soit un nom de femme, c’est 
un cas assez particulier qui ne s’explique que par la situation créée 


12. G. Abbate, dans Misc. Franc. 49 (1949), 537, n. 1. 

13. Mon. Ger. Hist., t. 19, 13, 20; dans Muratori, RR. II. SS., t. 8, col. 633.E. 

14. Voir Augusto Gaudenzi, “Sulla storia del Cognome 4 Bologna nel sec. XIII. 
Saggio di uno studio comparativo sul nome di famiglia in Italia nel medio evo,” 
dans Bolletino dell’Istituto storico italiano, n° 19 (Roma, 1898), p. 7. 

15. Ouv. cit., p. 5-6. 
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4 la femme dans la famille du haut-moyen Age; si ce nom a con- 
servé ensuite 4 travers les siécles sa désinence féminine tout en 
désignant un groupe essentiellement masculin, uni par les liens du 
sang et de la féodalité, nons sommes alors en présence d’un fait 
si caractéristique, qu'il permet de localiser une famille dans une 
région particuliére de |’Italie plut6t que dans une autre: dans le nord 
de I’Italie, en effet, les noms de famille méme s’ils proviennent d’un 
nom de femme se terminent par une forme masculine, générale- 
ment en “i,” qui est la désinence typique du nom propre italien, 
ou en “o.” A Citta di Castello et 4 Vérone, les Fidanza prendront 
une désinence masculine, “De Fidantiis.” Dans la sud, les formes 
féminines en a et en e ont la prévalence. A lui seul, ce critére 
est assez précis pour nous permettre de conclure que les Fidanza 
sont originaires d’une région situ¢ée au sud du Trasiméne. Cette 
indication est précieuse; corroborée par d’autres arguments, elle est 
de nature a créer une certitude assez ferme pour nous permettre 
de considérer comme beaucoup plus probable l’opinion des his- 
toriens qui placent les origines des Fidanza dans les Abruzzes. 
Mais d’ou provient cette forme féminine et comment ce nom de 
femme a-t-il été substitué au nom patronymique d’une famille? 
La femme au moyen 4ge n’entre pas dans la famille au méme 
titre que l’homme; n’étant pas apte a porter les armes, on ne lui 
impose pas le serment du pacte militaire qui lie tous les parents: 
elle n’a ni le droit, ni le devoir de la vengeance familiale, ce qui 
était essentiel dans la famille du moyen age. “Dans les documents 
de cette époque, la fille n’est jamais désignée par le nom de famille 
du pére, et mariée, par le nom de famille du mari, méme 4 une 
date plus tardive, quand l’emploi du nom de famille se fut général- 
isé dans les actes publics, on ne l’appliquait jamais a la femme.’** 
Avant son mariage elle était la fille de Jean ou de Pierre, aprés 
son mariage, elle devenait la femme de Jacques ou d’André. Crest 
pourquoi il est si rare et, dans la plupart des cas, si difficile de 
connaitre le nom de famille d’une femme du moyen age. Le seul 
fait que Francoise de Rimini, immortalisée dans la divine Comédie 
de Dante, n’a jamais été appelée Frangoise de Polenta, du nom de 
sa famille, ni Francoise de Malatesta, du nom de son mari, suffit 
4 prouver qu’elle n’appartenait pas a titres égaux a la famille de ses 
parents, et que par son mariage, elle ne passa pas dans celle de son 


16. Luigi Chiappelli, La donna Pistoiese del tempo antico (Pistoia, 1914), in 8°, 
XIV-96 (Estratto del Bolletino Storico Pistoiese, an. XV, fasc. 3-5; an. XVI, I. 
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mari.'’ Devenue veuve, il ne restait plus 4 la femme, au point de 
vue civil, que son nom de baptéme. Dans les actes publics, le 
droit avec son caractére si positif s’imposait, et les enfants du mort 
n’étaient plus désignés civilement du nom de leur pére, mais ils 
ajoutaient a leur nom propre le nom de leur mére. Nous en avons 
un exemple trés connu dans la famille de Saint Francois d’Assise: 
aprés la mort de Pierre Bernardone, pére du saint, les documents 
publics donnent a Angelo, son frére, un distinctif tiré du nom de 
baptéme de leur mére: ils ne disent pas Petri Bernardonis mais bien 
Angelus Piche ou de Pica et cela plus de cinquante ans aprés la 
mort du mari de Pica.1® 

Cette coutume moyennageuse nous explique l’origine du nom de 
famille de S. Bonaventure. Fidanza est un nom de femme; il 
signifie “Foi certaine.” I] existait déja au XII° siécle et avant.” 
Sa tournure si gentiment italienne, le fait remonter au XI°* siécle, 
c-a-d. a la premiére réaction des peuples de la péninsule contre les 
noms de femmes a physionomie germanique, comme Aldegarde, 
Sikelgarde, Berta, Gisla, etc. 

Le génie du peuple sut alors trouver des noms d’un pur ita- 
lianisme, dans lesquels la tendresse se méle au goit le plus délicat: 
“Tuttadonna,” “Pecorina,” “Bella,” “Ricevuta,” “Fidanza,” etc.?° 

Il serait encore plus important, cependant, de reconnaitre le nom 
patronymique de ce chef de famille qui 4 un moment de histoire 
mourut, ou périt dans les combats, laissant aprés lui sa femme 
Fidanza et ses enfants. Dans cette recherche, il faut tenir compte 
qu’au moyen Age le menu peuple n’avait pas de nom de famille; 
un prénom auquel on ajoute le nom du pére ou du grand-pére, 
si la chose est nécessaire pour désigner clairement lindividu, voila 
la maniére ordinaire. Posséder un nom de famille 4 cette époque 
est un signe de puissance et de noblesse;” le clan a grandi en 
nombre, il lui faut une désignation commune en face des autres 
clans, comme il faut un écusson pour le conduire au combat et lui 
permettre de reconnaitre ses partisans sur le champ de bataille;” 
tout cela est Papanage des nobles; histoire d’un nom devient 


17. Gaudenzi, op. cit., 29. 

18. A. Fortini, Nuova vita di San Francesco d’ Assisi (Milano, 1926), 42-43. Les 
documents cités sont de 1215, 1228, 1259, 1261, 1280. 

19. L. Chiappelli, op. cit., p. 88, le cite dans une longue liste de noms feminins 
de 1200 a 1300. 

20. Ibidem, 77. 

21. Gaudenzi, op. cit., 58, 72, 80, 87. 

22. L. c., 77, 111-112. 
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Vhistoire de l’ascension d’une famille.2* C’est donc du cdété de la 
noblesse qu’il faut diriger les recherches si nous voulons solutionner 
le probléme posé, puisque les meilleurs historiens n’hésitent pas a 
affirmer que Fidanza, dés le XIII° s. est devenu un nom de famille.* 

Le rameau le plus important des Fidanza, le mieux connu et 
celui qui semble bien avoir transmis son nom 4 tous les autres 
est celui des Abruzzes. Dans ces régions isolées du reste de ]’Italie 
par des chaines de montagnes élevées, qui furent des barriéres 
difficiles 4 franchir, ils se developpent en sécurité; ils occupent des 
postes de confiance dans les cités et les communes, ils contruisent 
et fortifient leurs chateaux. Ils sont au service des rois engevins 
de Naples. A la fin du XIII° s. et au commencement du XIV°* 
le chroniqueur des Abruzzes, Buccio di Ranallo (+1363) en parle 
assez longuement et grace a lui nous pouvons solutionner le dernier 
probléme posé plus haut: le rameau qui a formé la famille des Fi- 
danza s’est détaché de la puissante famille des Menardi et ce Fidanza 
était “fils d’André de Menardo del Poggio della Valle,” sur la 
rive gauche du Salto.”> II était le beau-frére de Giacomo di Tom- 
maso Gagliossi, qui avait épousé sa soeur Giovanna, tous deux 
personnages marquants dans histoire d’Aquila. Le 24 Janvier 
1328, le roi Robert d’Anjou leur accorde un diplome par lequel 
il apparait que tous les deux enrichis par le commerce, avaient 
acheté pour trois ans, tous les droits de passage dans les Abruzzes. 
Dans ce diplome, Fidanza figure avec son beau-frére comme familiers 
du Prince de Tarante. Dans une autre lettre du roi Robert, datée 
du 25 avril 1335, il est appelé Fidelis noster, c-a-d. feudataire du 
roi; il s’était bati un chateau fort au Poggio de la Vallée; le chroni- 
queur ajoute que ce chateau était “spacieux et puissant, il n’y 
avait ni comte ou baron qui ne le trouvat beau.” Son fief était 
tenu de fournir trois soldats pour les guerres du roi; la régle ordi- 
naire étant d’un soldat par 24 familles, ce fief possédait environ 
75 familles avec une population d’environ cinq cents personnes. 
Il possédait aussi un chateau-fort a Castelfegato. Malheureuse- 


23. L.c., 87. 

24. Dans ces derniers temps, le P. Abbate, Misc. Franc. 49 (1949), 537, a soutenu 
que Fidanza n’est pas un nom de famille; 4 cette époque, il n’y avait pas, dit-il, 
de nom de famille, mais des patronymes, comme si un patronyme ne pouvait pas 
devenir un nom de famille. Nous ne croyons pas que ces affirmations trop 
générales du valeureux historien reposent sur l’histoire objective du nom de famille 
en Italie. 

25. Vincenzo de Bartholomaeis, Chronica Aquilana rimata da Buccio di Ranallo 
(Roma, 1907) (Vol. 41 des Fonti per la Storia d'Italia), 102 ss. 
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ment en 1338 il fut enveloppé dans les représailles contre les 
partisans de Lalle Componeschi, condottiere des Gibelins d’Aquila.”* 
Les guelfes sous la conduite de la puissante famille des Pretatti 
avaient banni les Gibelins de la ville; le chateau de Fidanza était 
devenu I’asile des bannis; il fut assiégé et pris de vive force; lui- 
méme ne dut la vie qu’a son ami Bonagiunta, seigneur du chateau 
de Corbaso. Il fut amené a Naples ot ses ennemis l’accusérent 
atrocement auprés du roi, qui ordonna de le décapiter; Carlo 
d’Artus, fils de Cantelma Cantelmi, “si chére 4 Robert de Naples,” 
chargé a la cour de toutes les affaires d’Aquila, intervint en sa 
faveur; il fut gracié et admis 4 composition, mais frappé d’une 
forte amende, mille onces d’or. Enfermé avec son frére Jean 
Fidanza au chateau dell’Uovo, 4 Naples, il fut ruiné et son chateau 
vendu a Pietro Cadenotto (1345). Il mourut en prison et ses 
fils s'unirent 4 Bonagiunta pour faire la guerre aux ennemis de 
leur pére.”* 


Ce nom de Fidanza est un nom de famille: aucun des historiens 
des Abruzzes, que nous avons pu consulter n’en doute; c’est le 
nom d’un groupe de familles unies, non seulement par les liens 
du sang, mais encore par ceux de la féodalité, comme les Campon- 
eschi, les Pretatti, les Bonagiunta; puisque les Fidanza sont en 
lutte avec les familles nobles l’époque, il faut admettre qu’ils étaient 
d’une puissance et d’une noblesse équivalentes. II serait trop long 
pour le but que nous nous proposons de chercher 4 faire le lien 
entre tous les Fidanza de la région des Abruzzes mais nous pensons 
que ce lien existe; on ne peut en douter raisonnablement: Fidanza 
est un nom de famille trop particulier et trop caractéristique. L’his- 
torien Crispomonti** qui vivait au XVII° s. et dont louvrage resté 
manuscrit se conserve a la bibliothéque municipale d’Aquila, l’af- 


26. Pour Vhistoire de ces luttes entre les Fidanza et les Camponeschi (Gibelins) 
contre les Bonagiunta et les Pretetti (Guelfes), voir E. Casti. Le riforme nelle 
costituzione del magistrato Aquilano dal 1270 al 1800, Boll. Storia Patria, Abruzzi 
I (Aquila, 1889), 108 ss. 

27. Romolo Caggese, Roberto d’Angio e i suoi tempi, 2 vol. in 8°, I (Firenze, 
1921 et 1930), 463, 652; De Bartholomaeis, /.c., 109; L.A. Antinori, Anmnali della 
citta del’ Aquila, publié par Angelo Leosini (Aquila, 1883), 158 ss. Le rameau 
des Fidanza d’Aquila s’éteignit avec Jean-Baptiste Fidanza, Dominicain et Maitre 
en Théologie, décédé en 1559 et enterré dans l’église Saint Dominique, dans la 
chapelle noble du maitre-autel. 

28. La storia della origine e fondazione della Citta dell’Aquila Abruzzi, Alfonso 
Dragonetti, Degli illustri Aquilani (Aquila, 1847), 212, lui reproche de se montrer 
parfois trop crédule; tel quel ce reproche est trop général et ne vise pas spéciale- 
ment la généalogie des Fidanza. 
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firme sans hésiter; il a méme retrouvé quelques maillons de cette 
longue chaine généalogique qui se prolonge sur plusieurs siécles. 
Le baron Bonanni, spécialiste de Vhistoire d’Aquila a publié égale- 
ment des notes généalogiques sur les Fidanza, a l'occasion du 
centenaire de la mort de Saint Bonaventure en 1874.7 


Voici, briévement résumées, les conclusions de ces historiens: 
la famille Fidanza est trés vieille et trés noble; elle tire son origine 
de la ville de Foruli (aujourd’hui Civitatomassa), dans la région 
d’Amiterno, province d’Aquila; vers l'année 1050, des documents 
dignes de foi, signalent un Fidanza comme étant le pére de Biascio 
et de Lalle (Ludovico), tous deux chevaliers; en 1151, Jacobello 
Fidanza est désigné com I’un des huit magistras de la cité d’Aquila; 
les Fidanza étaient alors barons de Rocca de’Risi, (fondé par 
Oderisius), Comte de Valva, et fils de Bérard comte de Marsie, 
d’origine franque), de Collefegato et de Poggio S. Maria. A une 
époque qui n’a pas encore été déterminée Angelo Fidanza, qui 
semble avoir été le frére de Jacobello, quitta les Abruzzes pour’ 
s’attacher en qualité de camérier secret au Cardinal Ubaldo Al- 
lucingoli, qu’il avait sans doute recontré dans une des nombreuses 
missions dont le cardinal fut chargé par le S. Siége dans I’Italie 
du sud et en Sicile; le 1% septembre 1181 le cardinal Ubaldo fut 
élu au souverain pontificat, succédant 4 Alexandre III, sous le nom 
de Lucius III. Son pontificat fut des plus tourmentés; obligé 
de vivre en dehors de Rome, il se rendit 4 Vérone en Juillet 1184 
et y mourut le 25 Novembre 1185. En 1879, on a retrouvé sous 
le pavé du Sanctuaire de la Cathédrale de Vérone les restes du 
Pape Lucius.*° 


Angelo avait épousé Lisa Boemundi de famille aquilane: elle 
descendait de Boémond d’Aquila qui accompagna en Terre Sainte 
Tancréde le Normand et y mourut en 1087; il suivit avec sa famille 
le Pape dans son exil 4 Vérone et aprés la mort de celui-ci, il se 
fixa 4 Citta de Castello; nous savons par ailleurs que vers le milieu 
du XIII° s. il y avait 4 Vérone une maison et une “gens Fiden- 
tiorum”; le nom avait pris une terminaison masculine, suivant l’usage 
des notaires de cette région du nord de I'Italie. Le rameau de 


29. Dans L’Eco di S. Francesco d’Assisi (Napoli, 1874), 8°, 142-144. Ces notes 
furent utilisées dans l’opuscule officiel du centenaire: La Citta di Aquila degli 
Abruzzi, nella festiva ricorrenza del VI centenario in onore del Dottor Serafico 
S. Bonaventura, in 8° de 128 pp. (Aquila, 1874), Tipografia Vescovile. 

30. Voir O. Iossi, La tombe di Lucio Ill in Verona (Roma, 1907) in folde 22 
pp., Ill. 
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Citta di Castello se perpétua jusqu’au siécle dernier. Au début du 
XVI° s. Antonio Fidanza y est notaire; en 1825, mourait Léopold 
Fidanza, comme plusieurs de ses ancétres, médecin de profession; il 
fut l’un des fondateurs de l’Académie Tiberina de Rome et de plus 
excellent poete et improvisateur trés recherché.** 


C’est de Citta di Castello que sont sortis les Fidanza de Bagnore- 
gio; aprés la mort de Lucius III (1185) l’un des fils d’Angelo 
vint se fixer dans cette derniére ville; dans son “Euresis” Don G. 
Ant. Bonaretti se proposait de prouver que S. Bonaventure était 
né a Bagnoregio, que sa famille tirait son origine de Citta di 
Castello et qu’elle faisait partie de la noblesse. L’ouvrage n’offre 
guére de garantie historique; les dates et surtout les noms semblent 
arbitraires et pour la plupart, imaginaires,; cependant comme |’im- 
primé a été composé a la requéte de Don Alexandre Fidanza, 
personnage notable de Citta de Castello, et qu’il est dédié en plus 
au gonfalonier et aux prieurs de la ville, il n’est pas possible de 
nier que ces affirmations sont de notoriété publique: elles s’appuient 
sur des mémoires ou au moins sur des traditions de famille fort 
anciennes. S. Bonaventure est né a Bagnoregio: cette affirmation 
est historiquement certaine, prouvée par les documents du XIII* 
s. Les Fidanza de Citta di Castello comme ceux de Bagnoregio ap- 
partenaient a la noblesse et méme avaient le méme blason que ceux 
d’Aquila. Ajoutons que la somptueuse maison des Fidanza de 
Bagnoregio était située, non pas 4 l’intérieur de l’enceinte, comme 
celle des Alemanni, des Janni, etc. beaucoup plus anciens dans la 
ville, mais un peu a droite et en dehors de la porte ou les 
Monaldeschi avaient encastré l’aigle de leurs armes: signe évident 
d’une installation tardive, dans une ville dont le périmétre fort 
limité ne permettait pas 4 Jean Fidanza d’élever la grandiose con- 
struction qu’il projetait.* 

C’est dans cette maison que naquit Saint Bonaventure: Jean 
Fidanza, son pére, était maitre en médecine; ce renseignement qui 
nous est donné par le chroniqueur Mariano de Florence (+1523) 


31. G. Muzi, Memorie ecclesiastiche di Citta di Castello, 5 vol. in 8° (Citta 
di Castello; 1842-1844), vol. 4, 194; vol. 5, passim. C’est a Citta di Castello que 
G. Antonio Bonaretti composa son Euresis ossia la rintracciata origine di S. Bona- 
ventura (Florence, nella stamperiadi S.A.S.; 1651). Petit in 8° di 32 pages, dédié 
4 Don Alessandro Fidanza. Dans les archives de la Cathédrale de Citta di Castello 
sont conservés plusieurs volumes in folios d’études généalogiques sur les familles 
de cette ville, tirées des actes des notaires et des parchemins officiels. 

32. Teresa Venuti, San Bonaventura a Parigi (Firenze, 1897), 8°, 29pp., p. 12. 
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est d’autant plus acceptable* qu’il est en harmonie parfaite avec les 
traditions de la famille, qui 4 toutes les époques de histoire a 
donné 4 la société des maitres en médecine. Le méme auteur nous 
affirme que le saint avait une soeur clarisse, probablement au mon- 
astére local de sainte Claire, situé prés de l’église de la Majesté* 
I] avait aussi un frére, suivant un renseignement qui remonte au 
début du XIV s.** Il s’agit probablement du chanoine Fidanza, de 
l’antique cathédrale Saint Donat de Bagnoregio, mentionné en 1277 
comme chanoine, et le 26 oct. 1286, dans une lettre du Pape 
Honorius IV.** 

Quel était l’état de fortune de Jean Fidanza. On peut affirmer 
sans crainte d’errer que la famille était au moins 4 l’aise, sinon riche. 

Dans la vie qu’il écrivit de S. Bonaventure, pour la mettre dans 
Pédition sistine des oeuvres du saint, Pierre Galasinus, tirait un 
argument de la maison familiale des Fidanza 4 Bagnoregio: “La 
famille, dit-il, n’était pas sans patrimoine, mais elle avait de quoi 
vivre a l’aise, comme le démontrait ouvertement autrefois la vaste 
maison que le cardinal Antonio Pucci a ensuite transformée en 
église.” Cette église avait, en effet, quinze métres par neuf et la 


voute s’élevait 4 treize métres de hauteur.*7 Le bollandiste Jean- 


Baptiste Sollier,** sans pourtant nier le fait se demande, avec une 
pointe d’incrédulité, comment Galasinus a pu s’en assurer? La 
chose semble cependant facile: biographe du saint et éditeur de ses 
oeuvres, ses recherches le conduisirent certainement 4 Bagnoregio; 
la il put apprendre et constater que la maison n’avait pas été 


33. Sur la valeur historique des travaux de Mariano de Florence on consultera 
avec profit les travaux du P. C. Cannarozzi, O.F.M., dans les Studi Francescani, 
26 (1929), 4-29, 121-180, 295-327; 27 (1930), 31-71, 251-285. 

34. Chan. Angelo Rossi, Bagnoreo e il monumentale suo Crocifisso (Bagnorea, 
1921), 8°, p. 32. “Piccola vita inedita di S. Bonav.,” éd. Z. Lazzeri, dans Studi 
Franc., I (1914), 126. 

35. S. Bonav., Opera X (éd. Quaracchi), n. 6; L. Oliger, “Liber exemplorum 
fratrum minorum saec. XIII,’ dans Antonianum (1927), 2-3 ss. 

36. O. Righi, op. cit., p. 11, n. 5. Il faut noter qu’un Jean Fidanza est mentionné 
comme témoin dans des redditions de compte a Bagnoregio “sub porticu S. Donati” 
les 22 et 24 juin 1278 et a Orvieto 14 juillet 1297. Comme il s’agit de dimes dues 
par les églises au Siege Apostolique, il se pourrait bien que ce Jean Fidanza fat 
le chanoine en question; comme il s’appelle Jean, comme saint Bonaventure, il ne 
pouvait pas étre son frére; dans ce cas, rien n’empéche d’y voir un neveu ou un 
autre parent. Voir Rationes decimarum Italiae—Latium, éd. par Giulio Battelli 
dans “Studi e Testi,” t. 128 (Citta del Vaticano, 1946), nn. 3409, 3413 et p. 343. 

37. Ang. Rossi, op. cit., 29. 

38. AA. SS., t. 3 de juillet, 841, n. 16, et 842, e; cette vie fut aussi publiée a 
part: S. Bonaventurae S.R.E. Cardinalis (Romae, Typ. Vaticana, 1588) in 40 de 
58 pp. 
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détruite pour construire sur l’emplacement une église; cette sup- 
position est plus facile 4 concevoir pour un homme du nord, mais 
s’harmonise mal avec le sens conservateur de la piété italienne; 
la maison fut conservée et transformée, on y montrait méme la 
chambre occupée par saint Bonaventure et devenue la sacristie du 
nouveau temple. II parait donc bien évident qu’une maison de ville 
possédant les dimensions indiquées, occupée pendant trois siécles 
et plus, ce ne fut qu’aprés la mort du dernier Fidanza qu’elle fut 
transformée en église, est un véritable manoir et qu’elle proclame 
la noblesse et la richesse de ses occupants. 

Ajoutons a cette premiére preuve la profession du pére de S. 
Bonaventure, et aussi le fait qu’il a pu envoyer et maintenir son 
fils pendant plusieurs années aux hautes études, 4 la faculté des arts 
a Paris.*® 

Nous croyons, avec raison nous semble-t-il, trouver une derniére 
preuve de la richesse des Fidanza, dans l’élégie publi¢e jusqu’ici 
sous le nom du B. Francois Venimbeni de Fabriano, mais que le 
T.R.P. Abbate*® attribue avec d’excellentes raisons 4 Fra II- 
luminato di Chieti, Ministre Provincial de ’Ombrie et mort évéque 
d’Assise, en 1282. Il était contemporain et ami intime de S. 
Bonaventure. La 5° strophe de son poéme, écrit quelques semaines 
aprés la mort du saint, et si dense de traits historiques, contient une 
allusion certaine aux richesses que le fils des Fidanza a abandon- 
nées, pour s’assurer la possession de la pauvreté. 


“O illustre Pauvreté—épouse de ce grand homme, 
O fille du souverain Roi, par lui longtemps gardée, 
Pleure maintenant, veuve de |’époux qui te possédait, 
Et qui, pour l’amour de toi,—a méprisé (donné) tant de biens” 


“Qui pro tui amore—contempsit (concessit) multa data.’* 


Le polygraphe catalan Francois Eximenia, mort en 1430, est le 
seul dans le passé a affirmer que S. Bonaventure était d’une condi- 


39. Panfilo da Magliano, op. cit., t. I, 617 n. 1; Abbate, Misc. Franc., 49 (1949), 
537-538. 

40. Misc. Franc., 50 (1950), 122 n. 

41. Il ne faut pas confondre ce fra Iluminato de Chieti avec fra Iiuminato de 
Rieti qui accompagna S. Frangois en Orient: G. Golubovich, O.F.M., Bibl. Bio- 
Biblio. della T. Santa, 1 (Quaracchi, 1906), 33-34, n. 3; Abbate, Misc. Franc., 50 
(1950), 120 ss. Le texte de cette élégie publié par le P. Abbate (ibid., 123-24), 
d’apprés un codex du XIlle s., autrefois au Sacro Convento maintenant 4 la Biblio- 
théque communale d’Assise, est supérieur 4 celui publié dans l’éd. des Opera Omnia 
S. Bonav., X (Quaracchi), 68. 
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tion trés humble, fils de paysans misérables; dans une visite qu’il fit 
a Bagnoregio aprés qu’il se fut acquis une grande réputation de 
sagesse, ses compagnons voulurent le tuer, parce que, disait l'un 
d’entre eux, il leur avait volé leur intelligence 4 tous. Ce récit est 
non seule privé de toute base dans l’histoire, mais purement imagin- 
aire et contraire aux faits.‘? I] serait temps de laisser tomber dans 
le domaine des fables une historiette qui n’a en sa faveur rien de 
plausible. 

“Quelques écrivains de ces derniéres années, écrivait en 1890 
le P. Quintarelli, augustinien, né 4 Bagnoregio et mort évéque de 
Rieti, ont dit que S. Bonaventure était né de parents plus riches de 
vertus que de fortune. Pourquoi lui nier la gloire de descendre 
d’une famille noble quand les écrivains antérieurs l’ont affirmé avec 
constance? Quand les vieux documents de Bagnoregio I’attestent? 
Ces manuscrits forment une preuve hors ligne. Puisque dans la 
liste de nos antiques patriciens 4 l’époque de la naissance de saint 
Bonaventure, on rencontre la maison des Fidanza qui pourra mettre 
raisonnablement en doute la noblesse de cette souche? Que cette 
famille ait en plus de la noblesse possédé la fortune, on le conclut 
avec raison de la vaste habitation qu’elle possédait.** 


II. Les Mararpt ou MANIERI 


Plus haut, nous avons affirmé avec le chroniqueur Buccio di 
Ranallo, son contemporain, que le plus connu des Fidanza des 
Abruzzes appartenait 4 un clan dont le premier rameau s’était 
détaché de la puissante famille des Menardi: “Fidanza d’Andrea di 
Mainardo del Poggio.” Ce Fidanza étant actuellement le chef du 
clan est désigné par un nom de famille qui le distingue des autres 
clans de la région; dans l’ensemble des familles Fidanza du clan, 
celui-ci est fils d’Andrea Fidanza, le “de” étant une abbréviation 
de “fils de”; André remonte a un Mainardo, et ce Mainardo peut 
aussi facilement désigner son pére, son grand-pére ou le nom d’un 
ancétre chef de la lignée.** +Pouvant se rattacher a lillustre famille 
Mainardi, si connue et si puissante, les Fidanza avaient tout 
avantage 4 conserver dans leur désignation familiale ce nom de 


42. Publié par André Ivar, O.F.M., dans Archivo Ib. Americano 18 (1922), 
277. Ce récit a été cité dans ces derniers temps avec trop d’honneur. Voir en 
iculier Isaie Onings dans Ephémérides Théol. Lovanienses, 7 (1930), 103 et 
P. Amédée Teetaert ds. Coll. Franciscana, I (1931), 244. 
43. Giuseppe M. Quintarelli, Degli uomini illustri Bagnoresi dell’Ordine fran- 
cescano e di altri religiosi istituti (Roma, 1890), p. 121. 
44. Gaudenzi, op. cit., 35, 42, 50, 69. 
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“Mainardo” qui consacrait leur noblesse et les unissait par le sang 
et par des liens multiples, 4 un clan qui dominait tout le terri- 
toire des Abruzzes et méme dans I’Italie du haut moyen 4ge. 
Mais qui étaient ces Mainardi et d’ou venaient-ils? Nous sommes 
parfaitement renseignés sur leur compte par l’archiviste et chroni- 
queur du Mont Cassin, dénommé Léon d’Ostie ou encore le 
“Marsican,” qui appartenait précisément 4 cette famille.* II nous 
apprend qu’avec le duc de Provence Hugues, proclamé roi d’Italie 
en 926, descendait dans le pays le comte Azzo de Bourgogne; il 
avait avec lui ses deux neveux fils de son frére Mainerius, tous 
d’origine franque et de la famille des Maynard si connue en Bour- 
gogne. Grice a la protection du Hugues et ensuite d’Otton 1%, 
couronné empereur 4 Rome le 2 février 962, Azzo devint comte de 
Chieti ot il établit solidement sa famille; de pére en fils, ils se 
succédent pendant plusieurs siécles une donation de biens sis 4 
Termoli en faveur de l’abbaye de saint Vincent sur le Volturne, 
par Transmund, son petit-fils, “duc et marquis de Spoléete”, énumére 
trois générations de comtes de Chieti.“* Ses neveux Bérard et 
Manerius habitent le duché de Spoléte, font des acquisitions de 
terre 4 Rieti, a partir de 953 ils s’établissent dans les Abruzzes, 
ou ils deviennent grands propriétaires, dans le Cicolano,** 4 Ami- 
terno, Forcone, Valva; devenus comtes des Marses, au sud du lac 
Fucino, ils étendent rapidement leur autorité dans toutes les direc- 
tions, depuis |’Adriatique jusqu’aux portes de Rome, depuis le 
Trigno au sud, jusqu’a Spoléte. Dans le lointain mouvant du 
moyen Age, les Menardi émergent, quelles que soient les invasions 
et les tourmentes qui ravagent leurs terres: ils construisent Castel- 
menardo, dans la vallée du Salto, pour combattré Vinvasion sar- 
razine.*® Contre les Normands, ils établissent une série de fortes 
citadelles, Rocca Berardo, Rocca Randisi, Collefegato, Castello dei 
Mareri. En 1144 les Normands sous la conduite des deux fils de 


45. Léon d’Ostie appartenait 4 la famille des Comtes des Marses; entré jeune 
au Mont Cassin, en 1061, il en devint archiviste et écrivit la Chronica monasterii 
Casinensis; en 1101, il fut créé cardinal d’Ostie par Pascal II; il mourut entre 
1114-1118. Sa chronique a été souvent publiée, en particulier dans las M.G.H., 
VII, 551-844. 

46. Muratori, Chron. Vult., I, part. 2, 498. 

47. Sur la généalogie et importance des Mainardi voir Hermann Miller, 
Topographische un genealogische Unterschungen zur Geschichte der Herzogtums 
Spoleto und des Sabina von 800 bis 1100 Greifswald (1930), in'8°, XV-129, qui cite 
une abondante bibliographie. 

48. Pietro Sella, “Gli statuti feudali del Cicolano,” dans Convegno storico 
Abruzzese-Molisano, 1 (Casalbordino, 1933), 178 ss. 
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Roger II occupent le pays des Marses jusqu’a Amiterno et Rieti, 
les Menardi surent gagner le confiance du vainqueur et protéger 
leurs peuples;* la place qu’ils surent conquérir dans la société 
civile aussi bien que dans les annales de |’Fglise est trés grande. 
C’est avec l’aide des fils de Bérard, premier comte des Marses que 
S. Dominique de Sora fonda ses nombreux monastéres, en par- 
ticulier, celui de S. Pierre du Lac.5° Nombreux sont les cardinaux, 
les évéques, les abbés qui sortirent de leur lignée: il nous suffit de 
mentionner Bérard le saint, évéque des Marses et cardinal (+1130) 
qui a laissé un trés grand renom de sainteté dans les Abruzzes, et le 
B. Oderisier (+1105), son oncle, successeur au Mont Cassin de 
abbé Didier, devenu le pape Victor III." 

Aprés trois siécles le vieux tronc des Mainardi tranplanté en 
terre italienne par les deux fréres Berardo et Manerio “ex Natione 
Francorum”™ fleurissait de nouveau et donnait sa premiere fleur 


a Ordre Séraphique dans la personne de la B.se Filippa Mareri, 
fille du Baron Filippo; Tommaso, son frére, lui donna Téglise S. 
Pierre de Molito auprés de laquelle, elle construisit son mon- 
astére de Clarisses; elle connut S. Frangois qui lui assigna comme 
conseiller spirituel le B. Roger de Todi; morte en 1236, le pape 


Innocent IV lui décerne le titre de sainte dans un diplome daté de 
Lyon le 27 Juin 1243; elle est la premiére clarisse qui mérita les 
honneurs des autels.5* Le monastére de sainte Claire de Sulmona 
est aussi fondé par une Menarda, la B.se Floresenda, fille du baron 
Maynerio de Palena.™ 

Nous avons déja noté que les familles Fidanza d’Aquila et 
celles de Bagnoregio ont le méme blason, signe certain d’une com- 
mune origine; |’écu est la propriété d’un clan et d’un groupe de 
famille; au XII° siécle, c’est un signe de ralliement; les Fidanza 
portent “l’écusson d’azur aux trois cimes verdoyantes, celle du 
milieu plus élevée et surmontée d’une croix avec lys d'or.” 


49. Ferdinand Chalendon, Histoire de la domination normande en Italie et en 
Sicile, Il (Paris, 1907), 94 ss. 

50. AA. SS., janv. 2, 443-444. 

51. AA. SS., nov. 2, 129 ss. et mars 3, 295, g.; Miiller, op. cit., 67 et 70. 

52. Pietro A. Galletti, O.S.B., Memorie de tre antiche chiese de Rieti (Roma, 
1765), 112-113; l’acte est de 947 et concerne Mainerio venu de France. 

53. L. Ziliani, La Baronessa santa . . . S. Filippa Mareri (Bergamo, 1935); A. 
Chiappini, OF.M., “Santa Filippa Mareri,” ds. Misc. Franc. 22 (1921), 65-119; 
Wadding, Annales, Il (éd. nov.; Quaracchi, 1931), 474, n. XV. 

54. A. Chiappini, O.F.M., “La Beata Floresenda da Palma,” ds. Studi Francescani, 
8 (1922), 117-161; 325-346. 

55. B. de Crollalanza, Dizionario storico-blasonico delle famiglie nobili italiane, 
I (Pisa, 1886), 406. 
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L’écusson des Menardi, quelle que soit la forme graphique que 
revét leur patronyme, porte “trois cimes en forme de pyramides 
argentées sur champ vermeil, chacune surmontée d’une rose 
d’argent; ces roses furent surajoutées par concession des rois 
normands. Le lecteur aura remarqué également, au cours de cet 
article que certaines forteresses, comme Rocca Randisi, Colle- 
fegato, etc., passent des Menardi aux Fidanza. On peut voir 1a, 
avec raison, un nouvel indice de I’alliance militaire, dans le cas 
présent basée sur le sang, entre ces deux groupes de familles. La 
tour de guerre, le chateau-fort au moyen age, pouvaient étre 
propriété personnelle d’un membre d’une famille, mais sil voulait 
Paliéner, il devait s’adresser d’abord aux membres de sa famille et 
suivre un ordre qui est souvent strictement déterminé dans les con- 
trats de fondation et d’organisation d’un ouvrage militaire; ce n’est 
que par un revers ou une trahison qu'il pouvait passer dans des 
mains étrangeéres.*” 

Il est donc permis de conclure que S. Bonaventure doit a l’Italie 
sa riche nature, avec la grace et le charme de sa personne; a sa 
formation 4 l’université de Paris, l’équilibre de ses facultés et la 
sécurité de sa doctrine; la puissance et l’ardeur de son mysticisme 
plonge ses racines dans cette ame franque venue a Jésus-Christ 
avec un élan incomparable; en donnant 4 lEglise des forces 
nouvelles, elle a marqué le monde latin d’une empreinte indélébile. 


Tueoporic Part, O.F.M. 
Sicily. 


56. Chiappini, “S. Filippa,” /. c 
57. Gaudenzi, op. cit., pp. 60-61. 








THE HISTORY OF ST. BONAVENTURE UNIVERSITY 


Eager to travel beyond the outposts of civilization to preach and 
to teach those still ignorant of the life-giving message of Christ, 
the Franciscan Friars are found not only sponsoring the project 
of Christopher Columbus, but actually accompanying him on his 
perilous expedition.’ Bancroft tells us that the Franciscans were 
the first Missionaries north of the Potomac, as they had been the 
first south of it.2 Wherever the friars went they not only built 
churches, but they also erected schools. Patrons of truth and learn- 
ing, we find them establishing the first public school (1524) and 
also the first college in America (1536).* 


It should not be surprising, therefore, to find them, too, at the 
establishment of variegated educational enterprises in America.‘ 
A follower of St. Francis was responsible for the coming of the 
first printing press to America. Bishop Juan Zumarraga, first 
Bishop of Mexico, a Franciscan, realized that books would be able 
to speak long after the Missionary’s voice was stilled. Fully aware 
of the value and importance of the printing press for the dissemina- 
tion of truth, the civilization and evangelization of the natives, he 
made the arrangements necessary to bring the press to America. 
This he accomplished some eighty years before the Bay State Psalm 
Book was printed in Massachusetts.’ The eighteenth century wit- 
nessed the remarkable work of Father Junipero Serra, the Apostle 
of California. Between the years 1769 and 1823, the Indians of 
the West Coast had become a peaceful people, trained in the arts 


1. Albert O’Brien, O.F.M., Franciscan Schools in the United States (“Catholic 
Builders of the Nation,” vol. 5) (Boston, 1923), pp. 357-371. 

2. George Bancroft, History of the United States of America (New York, 1890), 
Il, 137. 

3. Stephen H. Horgan, The Oldest American Book (“United States Catholic 
Historical Society, Monograph Series,” n. 10) (New York, 1928), pp. 15-17. 

4. Francis Borgia Steck, O.F.M., “Education in Spanish North America dur- 
ing the Sixteenth Century,” in Catholic Educational Review, XLI (February, 1943), 
p- 77. H. I. Priestly, “The Old University of Mexico,” in University of California 
Chronicle, XXI, 99-116. Pius J. Barth, O.F.M., Franciscan Education and the 
Social Order in Spanish North America (1502-1821) (Chicago, University of 
Chicago: 1945), pp. 186-190. 

5. The Doctrina Breve in Facsimile, Published by the “United States Catholic 
Historical Society, Monograph Series,” n. 10 (New York, 1928); Garate Roman 
Zulaica, Los Franciscanos y la Imprenta en Mexico (Mexico City, 1939). 
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and crafts of the white man. The chain of Franciscan Missions 
extending for six hundred miles may be compared to our industrial 
colleges where the Indians were taught trades along with the fine 
arts. 

Inextricably woven into the colorful history of the Empire State, 
and especially of the western portion of that state, are the deeds 
of the brown-robed Sons of Saint Francis.’ Six years after the 
Pilgrims landed at Plymouth, Father Joseph De La Roche D’Allion, 
O.F.M., came to the Niagara region (1626), and was very likely 
not only the first white man to see Niagara Falls, but he was also 
the first European to see and write about petroleum in America 
(1627).8 

Another Franciscan, the well-known Father Louis Hennepin, 
has left us the first written description of Niagara Falls as he saw 
them from the point now named after him. A copy of this book, 
Nouvelle Decouverte . . . (1697), including a sketch of the Falls 
made by Father Hennepin, is preserved in the Library of Saint 
Bonaventure University.° 

Not far from these same Niagara Falls, at Allegany in South- 
western New York, the friars were to found St. Bonaventure Col- 


lege, the history of which institution forms the subject of this 
paper.*® 

Due to various reasons, the French Franciscan friars had to give 
up their missionary efforts in the Niagara frontier region soon 
after Father Hennepin’s visit. It was over a century later that we 
again hear of the Sons of St. Francis engaged in missionary ac- 
tivities in the area now comprising the Empire State. In the mean- 


6. Martin McGillicudy, “The Franciscans in the United States,” in Donobue’s 
Magazine (1897), pp. 254-258. 

7. Cf. supra, n. 1. 

8. Paul H. Giddens, The Birth of the Oil Industry (New York, 1938); The 
Beginnings of the Petroleum Industry (Harrisburg, Pa.: 1941); Albert A. Law- 
rence, Petroleum Comes of Age (Tulsa, 1938); Bonaventure McIntyre, O.F.M., 
“Address given at Cuba Oil Spring Tercentenary Celebration,” in Olean Times 
Herald, July 26, 1927. The letter of Father De La Roche, describing the dis- 
covery of oil in Cuba, New York (not far from the site of St. Bonaventure Uni- 
versity) was dated July 16, 1627, and was first published in Father Gabriel Sagard’s 
Historie du Canada (Paris, 1636). 

9. Louis Hennepin, O.F.M., Nouvelle Decouverte . . . (Amsterdam, 1698). This 
interesting volume, which was on exhibition at the New York World’s Fair, has 
been presented to the University by Bishop John Timon, the first bishop of the 
Buffalo Diocese. 

10. Cf. supra, n. 1; Adalbert Callahan, O.F.M., “Reminiscences of Early Alle- 
gany,” and “Thumbnail Sketches of Allegany Pioneers,” in Provincial Annals, I 
(1936-8), 39-48, 134-141, 175-180, 226-234. 
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while, Father Michael Egan, O.F.M., a former Guardian of the 
Irish College of St. Isidore, in Rome,—who had come to the United 
States in 1797 to establish a Franciscan Province in Pennsylvania— 
was selected as first Bishop of the newly created Diocese of Phila- 
delphia. He was also the first to receive Episcopal consecration in 
the present United States. 

With the turn of the eighteenth century, New York State wit- 
nessed an ever growing influx of immigrants especially from Ire- 
land and Germany. Although the Franciscans were unable as yet 
to found an American Province, individual friars had received per- 
mission to work among their countrymen who had migrated to 
this land of promise. 

Such was the growth in population and westward migration dur- 
ing the early decades of the nineteenth century, that the area of 
western New York State was formed into the Diocese of Buffalo, 
and Bishop John Timon, C.M., was consecrated its first Bishop on 
October 17, 1847.1 

One of the most important influences to contribute to the open- 
ing of western New York State was the building of the Erie 
Railroad.” Since a large percentage of the workmen employed 
in its construction were Catholics, and because much of the land 
through this section of the state was owned by Nicholas Devereux,” 
we find this Catholic gentleman, himself born in Ireland, desirous 
of providing spiritual care for these Irish pioneers and their families. 

Associated with the Holland Land Company, and subsequently 
owner of the Devereux Purchase—a tract of some one-half million 
acres in Allegany and Cattaraugus counties—he planned to dot 
western New York with beautiful villages and happy homes. It 
was also his idea to found in the heart of his holdings a modern 
Utopia, a community which he would call Allegany City. This 
town was to be modelled after the university town of Europe, and 
a Franciscan Educational Institution was to be located at its heart.** 


11. “Progress of Catholicity at Allegany,” in Catholic Union and Times (Buf- 
falo, N. Y.: December 2, 1897). 

12. Edward H. Mott, Between the Ocean and the Lakes (New York, 1899); 
Thomas Donohue, History of the Catholic Church in Western New York (Buf- 
falo, 1904). 

13. Alice Hickey, Nicholas Devereux and his Contribution to Western New 
York (M.A. thesis, Columbia University: 1939); Thomas P. Kernan, Nicholas 
Devereux, Model of Catholic Action, “Historical Records and Studies,” XXV 
(1935), 149-162. 

14. William Adams, Historical Gazetteer and Biographical Memorial of Cat- 
taraugus County, N. Y. (Syracuse, N. Y., 1893), pp. 482-486; Irenaeus Herscher, 
OF.M., “History of Allegany City,” in Allegany Citizen, LVI, March 22-29, 1951. 
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Due to various circumstances, the entire dream never came to 
realization, but the college did have its humble beginning as 
planned. 

It is not too much to suppose that Mr. Devereux had heard 
about those intrepid Franciscan missionaries who had traversed 
these parts a century or more before the “iron horse” had made 
its appearance. In a letter of Mr. James W. McMahon, an 
octogenarian native of Ellicottville, New York, addressed to Mon- 
signor James H. Murphy of the same town, we have the interesting 
information: “As a thanksgiving for the conversion of his wife, 
Nicholas E. Devereux asked permission to establish this branch of 
the Franciscans in America, and received that approval from the 
—_. 

Mr. and Mrs. Devereux, their daughter Mary, and the Reverend 
Martin Clark, assistant at St. John’s Church, Utica, accompanied 
Bishop Timon (first bishop of Buffalo) on his trip to the Eternal 
City in 1854 for the Solemn Definition of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion. It was during this eventful visit that Bishop Timon and Mr. 
Devereux communicated to Pope Pius IX their desire to secure a 
community of Franciscans for educational and missionary work in 
the Buffalo diocese. After expressing a deep interest in the pro- 
posal, and blessing the undertaking, His Holiness directed them to 
the Most Reverend Venantius de Celano, O.F.M., Minister Gen- 
eral of the Order of Friars Minor, then residing at Aracoeli, Rome. 
After hearing their request for Franciscans to minister, preach, and 
teach, he referred them to the Irish College of Saint Isidore. The 
Irish friars, however, were unable at that time to spare the number 
of men needed for such an undertaking. 

Providentially, there was at this time at Saint Isidore’s a young 
Italian friar, who had long felt a desire to devote himself to the 
American missions. He had been loaned to the Irish College by 
his own Province of Abruzzi as professor of Dogmatic Theology. 
When he heard of Bishop Timon’s and Mr. Devereux’ request, he 
quickly volunteered, and mentioned the names of two other Italian 
friars, who were also anxious to devote their lives to missionary 
work in America. Their offer was accepted, the necessary per- 
missions and authorizations procured, and arrangements made for 
their ocean passage. We reproduce here a translation of the agree- 


15. Letter of James W. McMahon to Monsignor James H. Murphy, Ellicott- 
ville, N. Y., dated Toledo, Ohio, June 29, 1938, in the Archives at St. Bonaventure, 
N. Y. 
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ment drawn up between Bishop Timon and the Minister General 
of the Franciscans, dated January 4, 1855:7° 


Since Our Lord Jesus Christ has imposed upon His divine Spouse, 
the Church, the obligation of spreading the Gospel throughout the 
world, which in these times particularly is harassed by the vicissitudes of 
human passions, and from the time when the holy Patriarch, St. Francis, 
by a special grace of the Holy Ghost, had brought about a new economy 
of love based on the commandment of Our Lord, the brightness of the 
evangelical counsels has ever followed the progress and growth of the 
Church. Hence many Friars Minor have voluntarily petitioned the 
Minister General of the Order, and received permission from him to 
further the works of the missions. Already some are laboring with 
great profit to souls among the people of the United States, particularly 
in the city of Cincinnati. Now the Most Reverend and most illustrious 
John Timon, Bishop of Buffalo in the United States of America, moved 
by the Lord, has called Franciscan laborers into his vineyard, and they 
have established a Convent in the Diocese of Buffalo, and are providing 
the Catholic people there with the necessities of their spiritual life in the 
spirit of simplicity and charity inculcated by their Founder. 

Moreover, 2 wealthy and illustrious citizen of Utica, New York, Mr. 
Nicholas Devereux, has promised to donate 200 acres of land and five 
thousand dollars for a convent, where all things may be properly ar- 
ranged according to their needs as Religious. The Bishop of Buffalo 
has given to them a dwelling in the city of Allegany, near which a church 
has been built to promote the piety of both the people and the Religious 
themselves. Therefore, it is hereby agreed between John Timon, Bishop 
of Buffalo, New York, and his successors, and the Minister General of 
the Order of Friars Minor and his successors: 

I. That the said Minister General of the Friars Minor shall send to the 
said Bishop of Buffalo for labor in the spiritual service of the Diocese, 
four Religious, namely, three priests and one lay brother. 

II. Under the same conditions, the said Mr. Devereux shall fulfill his 
promise to give 200 acres of ground as a site and $5,000 to build a 
monastery in that Diocese. Moreover the Bishop of Buffalo shall give 
co the Fathers a house near a church where they may establish their 
community. . 


16. Adalbert Callahan, O.F.M., Medieval Francis in Modern America (New 
York, 1936), pp. 34-35; Archives of the General Curia O.F.M., Rome, taken from: 
Registro di alcune notizie cronologiche, e Decreti per nuove erezione o divisioni 
de varie Provincie della Riforma; 1816-1867, pp. 93-99. In the archives at St. 
Bonaventure there are excerpts from “Liber Discretorius Collegii S. Isidori, 1741- 
1878,” giving two references to Father Pamfilo da Magliano, the founder of St. 
Bonaventure. The first notes his arrival at St. Isidore’s as Lector on Dec. 8, 1852; 
the second mentions his departure for Allegany, May 10, 1855. 
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These granted, the Minister General as superior of all the Religious 
of his Order accepts the proposition of the Bishop and Mr. Devereux 
in the name of the Holy See and in accordance with the Constitutions 
of the Order. The Religious are to be permitted to hold this property 
through an Apostolic Syndic. 

Ill. The Religious are subject to the Ordinary in those matters 
which belong to him, and in others they will be subject to the Minister 
General of the Order, who will govern them according to the Holy 
Rule of their Institute, and the Constitutions both of the Order and of 
the Holy See. 

IV. The Religious once established there shall be permitted to re- 
ceive and give the habit to novices who may be admitted to solemn 
profession according to the Constitutions of the Order and the papal 
constitutions. 

This is the solemn agreement to be observed in perpetuity between the 
Bishop of Buffalo and his successors and the Minister General of the 
Friars Minor and his successors, so that the Franciscan community estab- 
lished in the said Diocese of Buffalo may forever prosper under the 
protection and favor of the Ordinary, and under the vigilance, direction 
and jurisdiction of the Minister General of the Order. In this we agree 
and freely subscribe our signatures and affix our official seals. 

Given at Rome, January 4, 1855. 


Fr. Venantius a Celano, 
Minister General, O.F.M. 


John Timon, 
Bishop of Buffalo. 


Three priests and one brother formed the little band of pioneers 
chosen by God to lay the foundations of the first Franciscan Prov- 
ince in the Eastern States. “Their names are worthy of being 
inscribed in letters of gold,” declared Father Adalbert Callahan, 
O.F.M., in his chronicle of the Holy Name Province, and the 
events leading up to the founding of the first Franciscan college.” 

Father Pamphilus da Magliano was the first Superior, founder and 
president of St. Bonaventure College. Born August 22, 1824, his 
family name was Pierbattista, his baptismal name Gianpaolo, and 
when he entered the Order at the age of sixteen, he received the 
religious name of Pamphilus. A member of the Abruzzi Province, 
he was ordained to the Priesthood on December 18, 1846, and six 
years later appointed to the chair of Sacred Theology at Saint 
Isidore’s College. 


17. Pictorial Souvenir, N. Y. State Exhibits. New York World’s Fair, 1939. 
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Father Sixtus da Gagliano, his co-laborer, was ordained in 1847, 
and later appointed professor of Theology at Ascola in the 
Marches, and then at Urbino, the birthplace of the renowned 
painter Raphael. It was while he was teaching at the Friary of 
St. Bernardine at Urbino that he volunteered to accompany Father 
Pamphilus to America. 

The third member of the little group, Father Samuel da Prezza, 
was an alumnus of the Province of Rome, and had just completed 
his studies at the renowned Monastery of San Pietro in Montorio, 
Rome. Brother Salvator da Manarola completed the quartet of 
friars who laid the foundations of St. Bonaventure College.** 

Landing in New York on June 19, 1855, the little band pro- 
ceeded directly to Ellicottville, New York, where they began their 
apostolic labors and initiated their educational endeavor.” They 
were hospitably received by John C. Devereux, who was in charge 
of his father’s land office there. A dwelling place—that of John 
McMahon—had been prepared for them, and the stage seemed to 
be set for the drama of the development of St. Bonaventure Col- 
lege and Seminary. 

With the arrival of more friars from abroad, and the completion 
of preparations, the little community of Franciscans—the first in 
the Eastern States—took up its abode at Ellicottville, N. Y., in a 
converted school house, purchased for their use by Nicholas 
Devereux. This small building served as Monastery, Chapel, and 
School from 1855 to 1859, and may be called the Cradle of St. 
Bonaventure College.*° With three students and as many pro- 
fessors, St. Bonaventure began in the year 1855 and continued until 
the fall of 1859 when the newly-erected Monastery on the banks 
of the Allegheny was completed. This site was to be the new 
home, the permanent location of St. Bonaventure College, where it 
was to fulfill its “apostolate of the education of worthy citizens for 
this world and especially for the world to come.” 

Some of the hopes of Nicholas Devereux were gradually seeing 
themselves realized. That it was his desire and ambition to establish 
an educational center at Allegany City may be gathered from the 


18. Adalbert Callahan, O.F.M., “Thumbnail Sketches of Allegany Pioneers,” 
in Provincial Annals, 1 (1937), pp. 134-141. A bronze bust of Fr. Pamphilo was 
on display at the World’s Fair in New York and memorialized the work of this 
pioneer Franciscan educator. 

19. Idem. “The Cradle of St. Bonaventure College,” in Provincial Annals, 1 
(1938), pp. 367-370. 

20. Ibid. 
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Minute Book of the Board of Trustees where under the date July 
17, 1855, we read: 


Know all men by these presents, that in conformity with the provisions 
of an Act passed in 1848 entitled “An act for the Incorporation of 
Benevolent, Charitable, Scientific, and Missionary Societies,” Nicholas 
Devereux and John Timon, all being citizens of this state of the United 
States, have associated together to establish a Missionary, Scientific, 
Charitable Benevolent Society, to be located in the village of Allegany 
City, or in Ellicottville, where it now has its beginning, or in both vil- 
lages in Cattaraugus county. And the said Nicholas Devereux . . . fur- 
ther declares that the above referred-to society shall be known by the 
name of ‘St. Francis Missionary Benevolent Society.’ They also declare 
that the object of the Society, which they thus constitute and establish, 
is to provide for Missionary duties in this western part of the State of 
New York, for aiding the poor and orphans and for the instructing the 
ignorant by teaching, as far as means permit, divine and human knowl- 
edge, and for no other object... . 74 


The following year, 1856, the cornerstone of this first Franciscan 
Monastery in the Eastern States was laid on August 23, by Bishop 
John Timon, assisted by Bishop John Loughlin of Brooklyn. A 
group of Catholic clergymen and over 2,000 persons witnessed the 
ceremonies despite inclement weather. We may even say that St. 
Bonaventure was born with military honors on that date, for we 
read that: “Lieutenant S. B. Seward and Captain S. W. Johnson 
of Company K of the 64th Regiment joined in the Religious exer- 
cises at intervals with the booming of their cannon.” 


In the Minute Book of Trustees, dated February 18, 1857, we 
read of the following arrangement made for the completion of the 


first building: 


Bishop Timon, Pamphilo Da Magliano, John C. and Thomas B. Devereux 
being present, it was moved by Bishop Timon and afterwards seconded, 
that a committee of three be appointed to make all necessary arrange- 
ments, to put up, to erect, a suitable building for a college at Allegany on 
their land in said town, and push it on to completion as fast as possible; 


21. Book of Minutes of the Board of Trustees, 1855-1872, quoted in Medieval 
Francis in Modern America, pp. 41-42 (original in the St. Bonaventure Archives). 
Franklin P. Ellis, History of Cattaraugus County (Philadelphia, 1879), p. 450. 

22. Charles G. Deuther, Life and Times of the Rt. Rev. John Timon, D.D. (Buf- 
falo, 1870), pp. 225-226. Cf. supra, n. 12. 
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and also the Rev. Pamphilo, John C. and Thomas B. Devereux should 
constitute such a committee, which was passed unanimously.” 


Father Pamphilo planned and superintended the erection of this 
building, the while dwelling at the home of Thomas McMahon, 
whose residence was situated near the present main entrance to the 
college. This, the first college building, was completed in August 
1858, and remained standing for 72 years, served as monastery, col- 
lege, and seminary until a distinct unit was built for each of these 
departments. 

Being one of the earliest existent records of the first building 
erected on what is now St. Bonaventure University campus, the 
contract entered into between Father Pamphilus and Mr. N. T. 
Barron is reproduced herewith: 


Allegany, Cattaraugus County, N. Y. 
April 27, 1858 


Agreement for doing the carpenter work of the Franciscan college in 
Allegany between the Benevolent St. Francis Society and N. T. Barron. 


The Joiner’s work: flooring in the four stories; window casing; sash 
fitting and hanging with weights; door framing, casing, trimming, hang- 
ing; partition setting; all the outside wall furrowing; basing in all the 
rooms and halls in the building; making a folding door, and the front 
main door; making six fireplaces; making four stairs viz. to the cellar, 
the 2nd story, the 3rd, and the garret; and taking the trouble of making 
the choice of the lumber and drawing what is needed to the factory. 


All this and anything else wanted under reasonable dictation of Pamphilo 
or his substitute. 


Ist story: One front room to have folding door in the partition and a 
fine fireplace. The casing of the windows and of the doors 
to be in the style of those casings which are already got out; 
with the band moulding on them. The base to be rabbeted, 
and to have a thorough bead for the finishing. 


2nd story: The doors and windows to have beveled casings with bands 


in the same style. The base to have a thorough bead on the 
top. 


3rd story: The door and window casings to be square and without 
bands. The base to be plain. 


23. Book of Minutes of the Board of Trustees, 1855-1872 in the Archives at St. 
Bonaventure, N. Y. 
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Stairs from the first to the third floor to be easy at discretion, with a 
continued railing and baluster. Stairs likewise to the Basement, and to 
the Attic. The floors to be laid after having bridged the larger rooms. 


The furrowing on all the outside walls of the Ist, 2nd and 3rd story. 
The other five fireplaces to be plain. 


The Society will furnish all materials, and the sash, the doors, and 
flooring worked at the factory. The work as specified above must be 
done all for the first day of September next, but it must progress so as to 
let the plasterer do continually his work, and have everything finished 
by the 7th of August next, excepting only the railing of the stairs, and 
the hanging of the doors in the first and second story. Further Mr. 
Barron must charge himself for drawing down and back the lumber to 
be worked at the factory. 


The Society will pay Mr. Barron $454.00 for all the said work, having 
the privilege of paying only two thirds as the work progresses, and keep- 
ing always back one third, which shall be paid on the Ist of January 
next. The hands to be paid by the Society, but charged to Mr. Barron’s 
account. 


/S/ N.T. 
/S/ Pamfilo Da Magliano 


The Minute Book of Trustees again tells us under the date of 
August 27, 1858, that: 


At a meeting held this day, at the residence of John C. Devereux, present 
Rev. Pamphilo, Mary and John Devereux, Rev. Pamphilo was elected 
President Pro-tem. The building committee reported that they had 
erected a large and spacious college building, three stories high, 60 by 
45 feet, besides a basement and attic, on the land donated by the heirs 
of the late Nicholas Devereux, at a cost of about eight thousand dollars, 
the precise sum not yet known since some of the bills are not yet made 
out, and that the building was completed and ready for occupancy, and 
the committee asked to be discharged.* 


On the Feast of St. Francis, October 4, 1858, this first unit of 
St. Bonaventure’s was dedicated to the Seraphic Doctor and Patron 
of Franciscan Schools by the Very Rev. Francis O’Farrell, V. G. 
of the Diocese of Brooklyn.” 


24. Ibid. 
25. New York Freeman’s Journal, October 30, 1858. 
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Now that the college building was ready, the Fathers and Lay 
Brothers moved over from Ellicottville. The Community was now 
composed of eight Fathers and six Lay Brothers. It was not until 
the following year that the college and seminary actually opened 
with a registration of fifteen students. 


That very same year (1859) saw the foundation at Allegany 
of a Community of Sisters by Father Pamphilus. These Sisters of 
St. Francis have undertaken the education of young women, and 


have made wonderful progress during the years since their estab- 
lishment.”® 


It may be of interest to note here the fact that Father Pamphilus, 
the first President of St. Bonaventure, was also responsible for the 
founding of the Congregation of the Sisters of the Third Order of 
St. Francis of Mary Immaculate, Joliet, Illinois. From this com- 
munity there was founded yet another: The Sisters of St. Francis 
of the Congregation of Our Lady of Lourdes, of Rochester, Min- 
nesota. These Sisters conduct St. Mary’s Center of the Mayo 
Clinic.?” 

On Friday, July 6, 1860, the close of the first scholastic year of 
St. Bonaventure College was marked by appropriate ceremonies at 
which Bishop Timon presided. This event was reported in the 
important newspapers of New York, Boston, Philadelphia and Buf- 
falo.** Another noteworthy event took place on October 21 of 
the same year in the newly-consecrated Church of St. Mary of the 
Angels in Olean, N. Y., namely the Ordination to the priesthood 
of Fr. Joachim Guerrini da Montefegatese, a Franciscan who had 
come to America as a deacon. Bishop Timon was the ordaining 
prelate assisted by seven priests and ten minor clerks. Fr. Joachim 
was the first Allegany friar to be ordained, and is also considered 
the first friar-librarian at St. Bonaventure.”® 


26. Sister M. Cyril Finnegan, O.S.F., A Survey of the History of the Franciscan 
Sisters in Jamaica, British West Indies (Master’s Thesis, St. Bonaventure College, 
1936). Sister M. Jane, O.S.F., Contribution of the Franciscan Sisters of Allegany, 
N. Y., to Catholic Education (Master’s Thesis, St. Bonaventure College, 1936). 
Statistics corrected and as of January, 1944; also Regnum Regis, XII (1950). Adal- 
bert Callahan, O.F.M., Medieval Francis in Modern America, pp. 116-117. 

27. “Elaborate program marks 50th Jubilee of St. Mary’s Center of Mayo 
Clinic,” Denver Register, October 6, 1939. 

28. Boston Pilot, July 21, 1860; New York Herald, July 16, 1860; Freeman’s 
Journal, July 14, 1860; as also Metropolitan Record, New York Tablet, Buffalo 
Sentinel, and Herald and Visitor (Philadelphia) of the same dates. 

29. Olean Times, October 27, 1860, and November 1, 1860; as also Boston Pilot, 
November 10, 1860, and Olean Advertiser, October 11, 1860. 
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Despite the outbreak of the Civil War, the progress of the infant 
college was rapid and steady, due to the generosity of these pioneer 
founders and their benefactors. In a letter dated September 15, 
1861, Fr. Andrew Pfeiffer, O.F.M., writing from Allegany men- 
tions: “There are more than 30 students in the college. There are 
6 in the Novitiate and 5 Lay Brothers. The Novitiate opened on 
August 2, 1861.” 

The year 1862 saw the erection of a second building to the east 
of the first and of the same dimensions. A small Chapel which 
stood between the two buildings was later transformed into a 
beautiful Church started in 1866 and completed in June 1869, one 
of the last projects undertaken by Fr. Pamphilus before he was 
called to Rome in 1867. 


It is also noteworthy to record that by Apostolic Rescript, dated 
March 1, 1861, the friars received permission to establish the Cus- 
tody of the Most Pure Conception of Mary, with Fr. Pamphilus as 
its first Custos and Allegany as the motherhouse, and in July of 
that year, faculties were received from Rome for opening the 
Novitiate, spoken of in the above letter. 

On July 31, 1861, Father Pamphilus convoked the first Chapter 
of the Custody, and during it gave a summary of the work ac- 
complished, and of the difficulties encountered by the friars during 
their first six years in America. In addition to St. Bonaventure at 
Allegany as the motherhouse, the new Custody also included 
foundations in Buffalo, Towanda, Pa., and Houston, Texas. St. 
Bonaventure Friary College and Seminary continued as the head of 
Immaculate Conception Custody until the formation of Holy Name 
Province by decree dated September 16, 1901, when the former 
motherhouse of the Italian friars was made part of the newly 
formed Holy Name Province. 

June 23, 1864, stands out as a significant date in the history of 
St. Bonaventure College and Seminary for it witnessed the first 
Graduation of the new College. Bishop Timon presided, and 
addressed the students. The following were among the graduates 
participating: J. J. Bloomer, John Donahue, Thomas Driscoll, 
Thomas Hungerville, John H. Kane, Joseph Long, William Long, 
Francis Lynch, Thomas McAvoy, Charles McManus, Augustus 
Maloney, Michael Masso, Patrick Monaghan, James F. Mulgrew, 
Peter J. Nenno, James Joseph Nolan, P. J. O’Malley, Peter Pener- 


29a. Provincial Annals, 1 (1936-38), 45. 
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grast, Mr. Potter, William Powers, William Quinlan, John Reed, 
Giusseppe Santoponte, Hugh P. Smith, J. Smith, Michael E. Tracey, 
K. A. Weihert, John Williams. The same day witnessed the 
Ordination of the first Seminarian to have completed his full course 
of studies at St. Bonaventure, the Rev. Edmund A. O’Connor of 
Providence, R. I., of the Hartford Diocese.*° 

The young college experienced a crisis when the Civil War 
broke out, and it was feared at times that this infant undertaking 
would share the fate of many educational institutions. The War 
of the Secession did indeed have its impact on both student body 
and faculty. The college stood at the crossroads of history. But 
in that trying period, St. Bonaventure College played its part in 
preserving American freedom and democracy. Faculty and stu- 
dents displayed patriotism second to none. No complete record 
has come down to us of the enlistments from the student body. 
But we do know that at least three members of the Franciscan 
Faculty—a creditable number from so small a community—answered 
the call for chaplains in the Union Army.** 

Although the first registration in the Fall of 1859 showed an 
enrollment of but fifteen students, this number had increased to 
sixty at the time of the first graduation exercises. The following 
years showed a healthy growth in every department of both col- 
lege and seminary as to both faculty and student body. We are 
fortunate to have a word picture of conditions at St. Bonaventure’s 
at this period of its history. The late Monsignor James J. Bloomer, 
who attended St. Bonaventure between the years 1863 and 1868, 
was, until his death in 1931, pastor of St. Patrick’s Church, Elmira, 
N. Y. He thus describes the early days of his Alma Mater: 


Early in September, 1863, my journey from Buffalo to St. Bonaventure 
(via Dunkirk) was one of wonder. The wild condition of primitive 
forest had been broken into patches, and the settlements were, for the 
most part, temporary. Hills or small mountains were everywhere, yet 
many pieces of valley broke the monotony. 

Arrived at the College, I met about sixty students of all sizes and ages. 
They seemed to be happy and were enjoying their noon recreation in 
various ways with unchecked vigor. I entered the class of philosophy, 
which numbered four only, and bent myself down to business. The 


30. Buffalo Sentinel, July 16, 1864; New York Tablet, July 9, 1864; Irish Ameri- 
can, July 23, 1864; Adalbert Callahan, O.F.M., Medieval Francis in Modern Ameri- 


a, p. 56. 
31. Ibid., p. 57. 
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surroundings were not anything like present conditions, but that did not 
militate against health and contentment. During my five years, there 
was but one case of serious illness among the students, while all annually 
returned home in perfect health and vigor. I weighed 154 pounds on 
the day of my arrival, and by Christmas I had increased to one hundred 
and eighty-five pounds. That was a vital consideration there, as it ought 
to be in every institution. 

The locality, spacious grounds, pure air and water, and nutritious diet 
told the story that would be hard to equal anywhere. 

Besides, with proper restrictions, there was a liberty that allowed the 
boys to enjoy their recreations to their hearts’ content. Many were the 
football games (old style) without hurt or harm, and the way the Cavan 
(Irish) boys kept the ball lively, plainly showed them to be vastly super- 
ior at that sport. 

That same conditions exist there today, with the addition of all modern 
equipment for the comfort of the boys. For health and all that goes 
with it, St. Bonaventure’s is in the van. Many characters developed 
among the students so that our winter evenings were spent in merriment 
so full of pleasure that we reluctantly answered the bell for night pray- 
ers. St. Francis’ Day in 1864, the first fruits of the College were garnered 
in the two who were ordained priests for the Boston Diocese. The 
occasion was novel, and from miles around came people in all kinds of 
vehicles—even to the oxcart. 

Rivalry in the sports on the campus often brought to the surface a 
feeling of determination to win—even at the expense of injury; but the 
kind, benevolent look of Father Pamphilus, who was ever present, al- 
ways conquered. This meek priest, this man of God with his fair deci- 
sions, infused into the students a spirit of candor and manliness that 
shaped their future lives on those lines. 

St. Patrick’s-night entertainments in the hall at Olean were always a 
rare treat. Each year it drew a larger crowd, and on several occasions 
had to be repeated. A drama, lecture, minstrel troupe and funny after- 
piece composed the entertainment, and the more pretentious stages of 
the day could display no better talent nor get in return more hearty 
appreciation. 

When my day came to leave, I never felt so sad or broken. My con- 
tentment was supreme, and the love between me and the boys was 
mutually affectionate. We parted, but for many years mutual courtesies 
were exchanged showing the strength of friendship’s ties. 

I visit St. Bona’s every year, and am ever impressed with the same old 
spirit of amiable hospitality that entranced me in the days of yore.*? 


32. St. Bonaventure Seminary Yearbook, 1 (1918), 6 ff. 
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It may prove interesting to note here two other ventures in 
which members of St. Bonaventure faculty participated. The 
first one was the opening of a Catholic College in Meadville, Pa., 
now located in the Erie Diocese. Meadville College, as it was 
called, was opened for students for the priesthood and secular 
pursuits. As far as we can ascertain, one of the three original 
pioneers of St. Bonaventure, Father Samuel Da Prezza, and another 
friar, Fr. James Titta Da Gambitelli, had charge of this new col- 
lege which opened September 1, 1865, but later had to be aban- 
doned on account of the Civil War.** 

The second project was started at the invitation of the first 
bishop of Harrisburg, Bishop Jeremiah Francis Shanahan. He 
engaged Father Maximus of St. Bonaventure College to open 
an ecclesiastical seminary at Sylvan Heights, a section of Harris- 
burg. It was designed for students to the priesthood in the Harris- 
burg Diocese. Two secular priests and Father Massimo formed 
the faculty, and the Seminary opened in September 1882. But 
shortly after the death of Bishop Shanahan (September 24, 1886), 
the Seminary closed (November, 1886), and the remaining semi- 
narians were sent to St. Bonaventure to complete their studies.* 

Father Pamphilus was busily engaged on the construction of a 
new church on the college campus, when he was summoned by 
the Minister General. Because of misunderstandings which had 
arisen between some members of the Allegany community and 
their Custos, and because some of his well-meant works were 
misinterpreted by others, who were no less zealous for the wel- 
fare of the Order than was their leader, Father Pamphilus was 
recalled to Rome to give an account of his stewardship. A 
“misunderstood soldier of a misunderstood Christ,” he left Allegany 
with a sad heart and never returned. After presenting a detailed 
report of his years as Superior of the Allegany community, he 
begged to be relieved of his duties as President, and Superior of 
the Custody. He asked leave to retire to a friary where he de- 
voted himself to literary pursuits until his death, which occurred 
at San Pietro in Montorio, Rome, on November 15, 1876.* 


33. Sebastian Erbacher, O.F.M., Catholic Higher Education for men in the 
United States, 1850-1866 (Doctoral dissertation, Catholic University, Washington, 
D. C.: 1931); Benedetto Spila da Subiaco, O.F.M., Memorie storiche della Provincia 
Reformata Romana, Il (Roma, 1896), 748-767. 

34. Adalbert Callahan, O.F.M., “A Franciscan Venture in Harrisburg,” Pro- 
vincial Annals, 1 (1938), 286-287. 

35. Idem. XVI (1932), 28. 
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Among his writings are The Life of Saint Francis, and A Sketch 
of the Franciscan Order (N. Y., 1867), and a translation of Cardi- 
nal Manning’s The Temporal Mission of the Holy Ghost into 
Italian, which appeared in Rome in 1870 under the title of La 
Chiesa Greca e la processione Eterna dello Spirito Santo. His 
greatest work was his History of the Franciscan Order, of which 
only two volumes (going up to 1415) appeared during his life- 
time. Death prevented his completion of the third volume. Men- 
tion is also made of a pamphlet which he wrote on Friar Mark of 
Nice, the discoverer of Arizona. This was published in 1872 
and brought out the Italian origin of this friar. A recent work 
by Giovanni Schiavo entitled, Italian-American History (volume 
2, N. Y., 1949, pp. 328-334), has an interesting chapter on “The 
Italian Franciscans in New York” and devotes the greater part of 
this section to the work of Father Pamphilus. His “achievements 
during his short residence in America border on the extraordinary. 
In less than twelve years, during which he was almost uninter- 
ruptedly at the head of the small band of Franciscan Friars at 
Allegany, he created six monasteries, five parishes, twenty-two 
mission churches, a college, a seminary, and an academy for young 
women besides two communities of Sisters.” 

Father Pamphilus will be remembered and loved as a saintly 
Franciscan of sterling character, filled with the seraphic spirit, 
as a builder, author, preacher, and as a professor of rare ability. 
He may even be referred to as an embodiment of Franciscan zeal 
for education. The Poverello’s Roundtable by Sister M. Aquina 
Barth, O.S.F. (p. 676-678) devoted November 4th to a considera- 
tion of the life and work of Father Pamphilus, and points to him 
as an example worthy of imitation. 

The friars at St. Bonaventure combined educational with mis- 
sionary labors, teaching during the week and preaching over the 
week-ends in the surrounding territory. At more or less regular 
intervals—depending on the distance, number of people, and other 
kindred causes—the friars visited and offered Mass in more than 
25 different missions: Andover, Angelica, Ashford, Belfast, Bel- 
mont, Belvidere, Cattaraugus, Chappelsburg (Humphrey), Chip- 
monk, Cuba, Dayton, Dunkirk, Friendship, Great Valley, Green- 
wood, Hinsdale, Jamestown, Little Valley, Limestone, Olean, Port- 
ville, Randolph, Salamanca, Scio, South Valley, Springfield, 
Waverly, and Wellsville.** 


36. Adalbert Callahan, O.F.M., op. cit., p. 61. 
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In a modest little book, by a venerable friar, the late Fr. John 
Baptist Roser has recorded for us the establishment of many 
parishes by his confreres within a radius of two hundred miles 
of St. Bona’s. According to the same booklet, we also find the 
Franciscan Friars, with St. Bonaventure as a motherhouse and 
center, assuming the care of souls in such distant cities as Buffalo 
(St. Patrick’s, 1858), New York City (St. Anthony’s, 1866, and 
Precious Blood, 1878), Boston (St. Leonard’s, 1874), Pittsburgh 
(Our Lady Help of Christians, 1897, and St. Peter’s, 1895), Mount 
Vernon (Our Lady of Mount Carmel, 1897), Houston, Texas (St. 
Vincent’s, 1860), Towanda, Pa. (Sts. Peter and Paul, 1862), Win- 
sted, Conn. (St. Joseph’s, 1865), as well as five missions at Litch- 
field, Colebrook, New Boston, Torrington, and Norfolk, in the 
same state.*? 

The distinction of being one of the youngest, if not the very 
youngest, college presidents in the United States, belongs to the 
late Diomede Cardinal Falconio, O.F.M. He presided over the 
destinies of St. Bonaventure as its second president (1868-1869) 
at the early age of 26. A member of San Bernardino Province, 
he had come to St. Bonaventure as a Deacon in 1865, due to the 
disturbed conditions in Italy, and was ordained by Bishop Timon 
on January 4, 1866, at the age of 23 years and three months. 
While awaiting Ordination, he taught the Classics at St. Bonaven- 
ture College, and afterwards was appointed professor of Philosophy, 
and vice-president of the College and Seminary. Later, he was 
promoted to the chair of Sacred Theology, and elected Secretary 
of the Custody of the Immaculate Conception. A man of pru- 
dence and tact, zeal, and learning, Father Diomede possessed 
eminent piety coupled with exceptional administrative abilities. 
He became a citizen of the U. S. during his term as president. 
Also during his presidency of St. Bonaventure, the campus church, 
begun by Father Pamphilus, was completed and dedicated by 
Bishop Ryan on June 9, 1869. It was then used as the chapel 
for the college and seminary as well as the parish church for the 
Allegany residents. Father Diomede resigned his office as regent 


37. John B. Roser, O.F.M., Review of Catholic Life in the United States, with 
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1925); Pamfilo da Magliano, OF.M., The Life of St. Francis of Assisi and a 
sketch of the Franciscan Order (New York, 1867); Inventory of the Church 
Archives in New York City: Roman Catholic Church (Archdiocese of New York), 
vol. II (Historical Records Survey) (New York, 1941). 
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of St. Bonaventure in 1869 in order to accept the post of secre- 
tary to the Most Reverend Henry Cafagnini, O.F.M., the Fran- 
ciscan Bishop of Harbor Grace, Newfoundland. After filling other 
important posts, he became the first Apostolic Delegate to Canada, 
August 3, 1899, and third Apostolic Delegate to the United States 
on September 30, 1902. In fact, he is the only Apostolic Delegate 
to the United States who was an American citizen. 

It was while Archibishop Falconio was Apostolic Delegate to 
the United States that Pope Pius X published the Constitution 
Sapiente Consilio, by which the United States was removed from 
the category of mission territory. On November 27, 1911, the 
former president of St. Bonaventure was created a Cardinal-Priest 
with the title, especially made for him, of Sancta Maria in Aracoeli, 
the ancient Franciscan convent regarded as the seat of the Order 
in Rome. Cardinals Farley and O’Connell were made Cardinals 
at the same ceremony. In 1916, he was created Cardinal Bishop, 
the first American to hold that distinction. This humble son of 
St. Francis and onetime president of St. Bonaventure’s died on 
February 7, 1917.°° 

Father Maximus Cassini, O.S.F., was president when the Board 
of Trustees petitioned and received a charter of Incorporation 
(April 17, 1871). This charter, entitled “The Incorporation of the 
Society of Friars Minor of St. Francis,” enabled St. Bonaventure 
College and Seminary to hold property in New York State and 
the United States. At that time, the college numbered ten faculty 
members and 130 students. 

The founding Fathers were literary men and had the foresight 
to bring with them a small library. It was not until 1874, how- 
ever, that, as a preliminary step to receiving an academic charter 
from the New York State Board of Regents, St. Bonaventure 
Library, with liberal contributions from all friaries of the Custody, 
was started as a distinct organized unit of the educational institu- 
tion. 

During the presidency of Father Charles Vissani, O.F.M., one 
of the most important events in the history of the college took 
place on March 1, 1875, when the Regents of the State of New 
York granted a provisional academic charter to St. Bonaventure 
College. The following is the text of this original charter: 


38. Noel Conlon, O.F.M., “Falconio—A Franciscan Portrait,” in Provincial 
Annals, 1V (January, 1943), 17-30 (with bibliography). 
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UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK 
By the Regents of the University of the State of New York 


WHEREAS, John Malloy, Michael A. O'Connor, William 
Butler and John J. Stanton, citizens of this state, have by their 
petition presented to us, the said Regents, pursuant to the Statute 
in such case made and provided, set forth, among other things, 
that they have organized and successfully conducted, for fifteen 
years past, a literary institution at Allegany in the county of Cat- 
taraugus, in this state, the course of instruction in which embraces 
the branches of education usually taught in the various colleges 
of this state; that they are desirous that the said institution should 
be incorporated as a college, by the name of St. Bonaventure’s 
College, and have nominated the persons hereinafter named as the 
first trustees thereof. 

AND WHEREAS the said petitioners have by their petition 
represented that they hold and are possessed of suitable college 
grounds and buildings at Allegany aforesaid, and suitable furniture, 
library and philosophical apparatus of the value respectively as 
therein stated, and that it is their intention to make such provision 
for the care, conduct and management of the said college, as 
shall ensure its efficient working and its permanent establishment. 
And having considered the said application, which is found to 
be in due form of law, and being of the opinion that the same 
ought to be granted, We, the said Regents, do therefore, in con- 
sideration of the premises, and in pursuance of the authority in 
us by law vested, hereby grant, ordain and declare, that an insti- 
tution by the name hereinafter mentioned for the instruction of 
youth in the learned languages and in the liberal and useful arts 
and sciences, shall be and the same is hereby founded and estab- 
lished at Allegany aforesaid; that the trustees of said institution 
shall be ten in number; that Charles Da Nazzano, James Titta, 
Michael Rebaudi, Leo Da Saracena, Tranquilline Da Monselia, 
Theophilus Pospisilick, Boniface Brogantini, Anacletus Da Roc- 
cagorga, Eugene Dickovick and Thomas Devereux, the persons 
named in that behalf by the said petitioners, shall be the first 
Trustees thereof, and that they and their successors shall be a 
body corporate by the name of 
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ST. BONAVENTURE’S COLLEGE 


and shall have, possess and enjoy all the powers and privileges, 
and be subject to such limitations and restrictions in all respects 
as are now or may hereafter be prescribed by the Statutes of this 
State in regard to colleges, or by the Ordinances or Regulations of 
us, the said Regents, in conformity to law; and that the said insti- 
tution shall have and possess the general powers of a corporation 
under the Revised Statutes of this State. 


Provided always, and these presents are upon the express con- 
dition, that if within the term of five years from the date hereof, 
the Trustees of the said college do not present to us, the said 
Regents, satisfactory evidence that they have invested for the use 
of the said college, funds amounting to at least one hundred 
thousand dollars, either in Bonds and Mortgages on unincumbered 
real estate in this State, worth at least double the amount secured 
thereon, or in the public debt or stocks of this State or of the 
United States, at their market value at the time of the investment, 
or in Bonds or Certificates of Indebtedness issued under special 
authority of law by any incorporated City of this State, at not 
more than their par value, or in any one or more of said securities, 
or that they have made such other provision to ensure the efficient 
working and permanent establishment of the said college as shall 
be satisfactory to us the said Regents, then this Charter and all the 
provisions thereof, may, by a declaration of us the said Regents 
to that purport, to be entered on our minutes, be declared to be 
absolutely void and of no effect; but if evidence of such investment 
be so furnished, then and that event, and on the declaration of 
us the said Regents, under our Common Seal in that behalf, this 
Charter shall thenceforth become and be perpetual. 


And it is hereby declared that the said College shall be subject 
to the visitation of us the said Regents and of our successors, in 
such manner as is now or may hereafter be prescribed by law or 
by the ordinances of us the said Regents, and we, the said Regents, 
for ourselves and our successors, do hereby reserve the right, at 
any time hereafter, to alter, modify or repeal these presents. 


In witness whereof, the said Regents have caused their Common 
Seal to be hereto affixed, and their Chancellor and Secretary to 
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subscribe their names; this first day of March, in the year of Our 
Lord one thousand eight hundred and seventy-five. 


(Signed) Jonn V. L. Pruyn 
Chancellor of the University 


(Signed) Samuet B. WootwortH 
Secretary 


Interesting and inspiring would be the story of the next eight 
years, witnessing the fulfillment of the conditions laid down in the 
Provisional Charter. Gracious, too, was the reception accorded 
to Father Theophilus Pospisilik, O.F.M., by the Regents, when as 
president of St. Bonaventure and in the name of its Trustees, 
he applied to them for a perpetual Charter. There now follows the 
text of this document whereby St. Bonaventure College and Semi- 
nary’s Charter was made absolute: 


UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK 
By the Regents of the University of the State of New York 


WHEREAS the said Regents of the University, by an Instru- 
ment or Charter under their common seal, bearing date the first 
day of March in the year one thousand eight hundred and seventy- 
five, on application duly made to them for that purpose, did, in 
pursuance of the power in them vested by law, establish an institu- 
tion for the instruction of youth in the learned languages and in 
the liberal and useful arts and sciences at the village of Allegany 
in the county of Cattaraugus, and did appoint Charles Da Nazzano, 
James Titta, Michael Rabaudi and other persons therein named, 
the first trustees thereof, and did thereby ordain and declare that 
the said trustees and their successors should be a body corporate 
and politic by the name of “ST. BONAVENTURE’S COL- 
LEGE,” with the privileges and powers therein mentioned: PRO- 
VIDED, however, and it was thereby declared, that if at or before 
the expiration of the term of five years from the date of the said 
charter, the trustees of the said St. Bonaventure’s College should 
not furnish to the said Regents satisfactory evidence that they had 
invested for the use of the said College funds amounting to not 
less than One Hundred Thousand Dollars in securities of the 
character therein mentioned, or that they made such other pro- 
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vision to insure the efficient working and permanent establishment 
of the said College as should be satisfactory to the said Regents, 
that then the said Charter and all the provisions thereof might 
become void and of no effect; but in case the said trustees should 
furnish satisfactory evidence that such investment had been made, 
that then the said Charter should become perpetual, as on reference 
thereto will more fully appear: 


AND WHEREAS the said trustees, by their application to the 
said Regents bearing date the third day of July in the year one 
thousand eight hundred and eighty-two, have represented that the 
real and personal property of the said St. Bonaventure’s College 
used for purposes of instruction is of the value of Two Hundred 
and Five Thousand Dollars free of any encumbrance, and that 
such provision has been made for the care, conduct and manage- 
ment of said College as will insure its efficient working and perma- 
nent establishment; and praying that they may be admitted to all 
the rights and privileges of a college incorporated with an absolute 
Charter; 


And the said Regents, having considered the said application, 


and being of opinion that it is expedient under the circumstances 
that the same should be granted, DO HEREBY, in pursuance of the 
authority in us by law vested, GRANT, ORDAIN AND DE- 
CLARE, that the said proviso in the said Charter of St. Bonaven- 
ture’s College herein-before mentioned shall be deemed and taken 
to have been, and the same is hereby declared to have been complied 
with and fulfilled to the satisfaction of the said Regents, and that 
the said Charter be and the same is hereby made and declared to be 
PERPETUAL, subject to the right of us the said Regents and of 
our successors at any time hereafter to alter, modify or repeal this 
instrument and the said Charter. 


IN WITNESS WHEREOF, we the said Regents have caused 
our common seal to be hereon impressed and our Chancellor and 
Secretary to subscribe their names, this ELEVENTH DAY OF 
JANUARY, in the year ONE THOUSAND EIGHT HUN- 
DRED AND EIGHTY-THREE. 


(Signed) H.R. Prerson 
Chancellor of the University 
(Signed) Davin Murray 
Secretary 
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In The Historical and Statistical Record of the University of 
the State of New York published in 1885, we read the additional 
information: 


The College embraces in its instruction Ecclesiastical, Classical, Scien- 
tific and Commercial Courses. Its last report shows that its faculty is 
composed of thirteen members.*® 

. .. The College is conducted by Brothers of the Minor Order of St. 
Francis, who are vowed to poverty and devoted to education. Beyond 
a bare support, they draw nothing from the funds of the College. The 
Order insures to the College a perpetual succession of competent teach- 
ers. Its buildings are commodious and in all respects fitted for the uses 
of the College. Its library and philosophical apparatus are very respect- 
able. All necessary revenues for the uses of the College are assured. 
We can see no reason why its petition should not be granted. 

Upon this recommendation the Charter was made absolute, January 
11, 1883.4° 


From the statistics published in the same volume we also learn 
that the enrollment of the College was 113 students in 1875. 
The following year, on June 22nd, St. Bonaventure College con- 
ferred its first academic degree of Bachelor of Arts upon William 
J. Kenny of Scranton, Pa., who later became Bishop of St. 
Augustine, Florida. 

It was during the presidency of Father Theophilus d’Avignon, 
on September 27, 1873, that a young man named John Roser 
arrived at St. Bonaventure with the intention and hope of be- 
coming a Franciscan. 

A few days before the 1876 commencement, on June 4th, this 
youth received the Franciscan habit. As the well-known Father 
John Roser, O.F.M., he was associated with St. Bonaventure for 
almost sixty years. As Patriarch of Allegany he became the last 
living link with the past. He died on September 6, 1936, at the 
age of 85. 

Another important event occurred while Father Theophilus 
was president of St. Bonaventure. In September 1874, five young 
men arrived at Allegany and applied as postulants for the priest- 
hood in the Order of Friars Minor. For some years they had been 
members of the Congregation of Franciscan Brothers of Brooklyn 


39. Franklin B. Hough, Historical and Statistical record of the University dur- 
ing the century from 1784 to 1884 (Albany, 1885), pp. 339-341. 
40. Ibid. 
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(established in 1858) where they had won a reputation as teachers 
and school administrators. Feeling that God was calling them 
to a more abundant life in the ranks of the holy priesthood, they 
parted with reluctance from old friends and sweet associations to 
embrace a life of poverty and privation among the pioneers of 
St. Bonaventure College. The names of these five Brothers who 
transferred to St. Bonaventure and ultimately became Franciscan 
priests are: Brothers Francis Butler (who became the renowned 
Father Joseph Butler and later held the office of President of St. 
Bonaventure for almost a quarter century); Angelus O’Connor, 
who taught at St. Bonaventure; Joachim Molloy (who served as 
vice-president of St. Bonaventure, 1887-1890); Bonaventure Mc- 
Cabe (who became Fr. Bernardine McCabe, devoted his life to 
parochial duties in Winsted and New York City); and Anthony 
Ennis (who later became Fr. Pamphilus Ennis). 

The first four mentioned were received into the Novitiate at 
Allegany on May 7, 1877, admitted to Simple Profession on May 
19, 1877, and to Solemn Vows on May 15, 1880. One month 
later they were ordained priests by the second Bishop of Buffalo, 
Stephen Vincent Ryan. The fifth member of the group, Anthony 
Ennis, entered the Order on October 4, 1878, receiving the name 
Pamphilus, so hallowed by the memories of the founder of St. 
Bonaventure College. He was ordained on June 11, 1883, and 
after serving as assistant at St. Anthony’s Church, Sullivan Street, 
New York City, for eight years, he was appointed vice-president 
of St. Bonaventure on July 22, 1891. A year later, he was ap- 
pointed assistant at St. Patrick’s parish, Buffalo, but returned to 
Allegany as pastor and guardian, 1895-1899. 


Some years later, four other Franciscan teaching Brothers joined 
the Friars Minor at Allegany: Frs. Michael Mann, Andrew Slat- 
tery (1887), Christopher Ryan (1892), and Aloysius Slattery 
(1893). Most of them also became faculty members of St. 
Bonaventure.*™ 


After the administration of Father Charles Vissani Da Nazzano 
(1874-1877), during which such great educational strides were 
made, Father Leo Rizzo de Saracena, O.F.M., an able organizer 


40a. A more complete outline of the lives of these former Brothers who 
joined the Allegany community, and their contributions to the growth of St. 
Bonaventure College will be found in an article entitled “To More Abundant 
Life,” written by the late Adalbert Callahan, O.F.M., in Provincial Annals IV 
(1943-44), 71-80. 
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and strict disciplinarian, became the sixth president of St. Bonaven- 
ture College and Seminary. Born at Saracena, in Calabria, on the 
Feast of the Assumption, August 15, 1833, Leo entered the Fran- 
ciscan Order as a member of the Province of the Seven Martyrs 
of Calabria, and was ordained on September 20, 1856, after com- 
pleting his studies at Saint Isidore’s College. It was at this institu- 
tion that he first learned to speak English with an Irish brogue. 
The year 1860 saw him crossing the Atlantic to join the growing 
community at Allegany. Father Pamphilus sent him as Superior 
to far-off Houston, Texas. It had been the hope of the founding 
Fathers of St. Bonaventure to reestablish the Franciscan missions 
in the Lone Star State. However, this laudable project had to 
be put aside because of the small number of priests available, and 
these were more urgently needed in the East. 

After serving in the Civil War for nearly three years as Chaplain 
of the Ninth Regiment of Connecticut, the so-called “Irish Regi- 
ment” under Sheridan, Father Leo was appointed pastor of St. 
Joseph’s Church, the first resident Franciscan in Connecticut. He 
held this office, with two brief interludes, for the rest of his 
mortal life. One of these interruptions was occasioned by his 
appointment in 1877 as Custos and President of St. Bonaventure. 
He skillfully guided its destinies until 1880. Coming to his new 
office from Connecticut, he brought with him many students for 
both college and seminary. There is an interesting biographical 
and historical note about Father Leo in the Connecticut Catholic. 
It shows in what high regard he was held by all with whom he 
came in contact. At his funeral, the secular press acclaimed him 
the best known clergyman in all New England, and the Governor 
of Connecticut was one of his honorary pallbearers.** 

The seventh president was Father Theophilus Posposilik, (vari- 
ously spelled), who guided the college from 1881-1887. His early 
life is recorded in the memoirs of Archbishop Corrigan.“* He 
served at St. Bonaventure for some fifteen years: as professor of 
Moral Theology, Sacred Scripture and Hermeneutics; as bursar 
and vicar of the Friary; and as president of the institution. He is 
also said to have published a work in the field of Biblical Exegesis. 
He was subsequently elected Custos Provincial of Immaculate Con- 


41. Connecticut Catholic, August 8, 1891; Benjamin Musser, O.F.M., “The Lion 
of Winsted,” in Provincial Annals V (1945-46), 260-273; 341-349. 

42. Historical Records and Studies of the U. S. Catholic Historical Society VIII 
(New York, 1915), 234. 
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ception Custody. Not long after his term expired, ill health in- 
duced him to return to his native Bohemia, where he died at Poson, 
on June 31, 1896, after a prolonged illness. 

We can obtain a fairly good contemporary picture of St. Bona’s 
during this era in the May 6th, 1882, issue of the Olean Times. 
On the previous day, a reporter visited the campus, and was per- 
sonally conducted through the institution by Father Theophilus 
himself. He wrote about his visit: 


ST. BONAVENTURE’S 
Tue INstIruTION FLOURISHING 


Since its establishment, the school has been improving in importance 
from year to year up to the present one (1882) which 1s proving to be 
the most successful since its organization .. . 

It is situated near the Allegany River, on the N. Y. and Lake Erie 
Railroad, in one of the most picturesque and healthy sections of the 
country. And speaking of scenery, we can say that the western view 
from the college is among the finest we have ever seen. 

To complete the college course requires six years of diligent study 
and close application, while those who are preparing for the priesthood 
must pass through the seminary connected with the college, which takes 
four years longer, thus making ten years in all from the time they enter 
the institution until they are prepared for the pulpit . . . 

Eleven instructors are engaged in the college department, and four in 
the Theological or Seminary. By the time they pass under the instruc- 
tion of fifteen different professors, these seminarians must surely be pre- 
pared to engage in the spiritual battles of life . . . 

The institution has its own cornet band consisting of 24 pieces, its 
own orchestra consisting of twelve pieces, and its own glee club... 

Although everything connected with this school is worthy of con- 
siderable notice, the library must be classed among the principal features 
of the place. St. Bonaventure Library contains over 6,000 volumes of 
the choicest works that could be collected. It contains manuscripts over 
600 years old... 

There are about 200 students in attendance this year. The school of 
Philosophy graduates 20; there are 16 graduates in Theology, and 16 
graduating from the college, making about 52 in all who have a special 
interest in the coming Commencement exercises . . . #8 


The year 1887 is a memorable one for it marked the beginning 
of the long and fruitful presidency of Father Joseph Butler, 


43. Olean Times, May 6, 1882. 
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O.F.M., whose arrival at Allegany is referred to earlier. The new 
executive envisioned a magnificent university, and to this ideal 
he devoted his life. During his twenty-four years as regent, the 
institution made remarkable progress. This was due, in great meas- 
ure, to the wonderful gifts of mind and heart of its president. 

The first building erected during his administration was Alumni 
Hall, a brick structure, 40 x 100 ft. It was in 1887, that the 
cornerstone was laid for this additional building. On Commence- 
ment Day of the following year, St. Bonaventure Alumni Associa- 
tion was formed with some 90 charter members present at the 
organizational meeting. The new association presented Father 
Joseph with a contribution of $3,000 to help pay for the con- 
struction of Alumni Hall. The first floor was used for a Library, 
the upper floor as the auditorium, and the basement as the gym- 
nasium. It was in this gymnasium that two “Giants” of baseball: 
John J. McGraw and Hughie A. Jennings, reportedly practiced and 
perfected the art of “bunting,” which, with the “squeeze play,” 
are said to be among their many contributions to the national 
sport. From such humble beginnings and surroundings these two 
men went forth each spring to play with the Baltimore Orioles, 
and they helped to make them one of the most famous teams in 
baseball history. On June 13, 1939, in connection with the Base- 
ball Centennial, the deeds of these two great Bonaventure contribu- 
tions to baseball, were commemorated by a special Cachet issued 
from the St. Bonaventure College Post Office. 

In an interesting autobiography, John J. McGraw, known as 
the “Napoleon of Baseball” gives us the inside story of his 
career.** Writing for the college periodical, The Laurel, two years 
before his death, his friend, “Hughey,” as he was affectionately 
known to millions of admirers, tells of his first meeting with John 
McGraw, and of the happy days they spent together at St. Bona- 
venture.*® In an article entitled “At-a-Boy,” Hugh Fullerton tells 
us how Hughey Jennings fought his way from the mine pits to the 
pinnacle of baseball glory.*° 

Alumni Hall, completed and blessed, the need was felt for en- 
larging the Monastery. An extension, almost tripling the capacity 
of the old friary, was built and dedicated on February 24, 1892. 
The Monastery wing was now over three hundred feet long and 


44. John J. McGraw, My Thirty Years of Baseball (New York, 1923). 
45. The Laurel, XXVII (St. Bonaventure, N. Y.; 1925-26), 326-327. 
46. Liberty (New York), April 14, 1928. 
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about fifty feet wide. In April 1905, ground was broken for a 
75 ft. addition to the Seminary wing to make it harmonize with 
the Monastery extension. 

Ten years after receiving its permanent charter from the 
Regents of New York State, the college graduation class of St. 
Bona’s numbered twenty-one students. Archbishop Francis Satolli, 
first Apostolic Delegate to the United States, presided at the June 
18, 1894, commencement. His discourse on that occasion, and a 
description of that memorable visit is found in Loyalty to Church 
and State by Rev. J. B. Slattery (Baltimore 1895). 


The Franciscan Fathers at the above place entertained the Apostolic 
Delegate for two days in June, 1894. There were ordinations and 
dedications. 

The Delegate arrived on a special train by the Erie Railway, and was 
greeted with music furnished by the College Band, and escorted through 
triumphal arches made of roses and adorned with United States flags. 

Numerous speeches, original poems and addresses of welcome were 
made in Latin, Italian, English, French, German and Spanish, to which 
Msgr. Satolli responded in substance: 

That he had heard much of Allegany Franciscan hospitality, but that 
which he had heard by no means commensurated with what he had ex- 
perienced; that he had visited many educational institutions in America, 
and had unfailingly experienced great pleasure in so doing, but never did 
he feel more intense satisfaction than that afforded him by the general 
manifestation of undying fidelity to Faith and Fatherland, displayed on 
the occasion by the students and faculty of St. Bonaventure’s. 

He congratulated Bishop Ryan on having in his diocese such a noble 
Catholic institution, and said, that though it always afforded him a 
peculiar pleasure to come to the Diocese of Buffalo, yet his satisfaction 
would be thenceforward materially enhanced, owing to his acquaintance 
with Allegany. 

St. Bonaventure’s, he continued, deserves a prominent place among the 
institutions of the land. He concluded by hoping that the clergy would 
continue, by every possible means, to second the efforts made by the 
Sons of St. Francis in the cause of religion, education and patriotism. 


Another College building was erected to meet increased enroll- 
ment. The structure was to be five stories high, and 200 x 65 ft. 
Ground was broken May 22, 1899, and the building was com- 
pleted in 1900, at a cost of some $75,000. 

Only a few years later, in 1908, this main college building was 
completely gutted by a devastating fire. Nothing daunted, the 
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now aged President of St. Bonaventure did not falter, but at once 
engaged a force of workmen to begin restoration of the building. 
It was to be called Lynch Hall in memory of Father Francis J. 
Lynch of Thorndike, Mass., whose generosity defrayed most of the 
building cost. 

After a full and active life, Father Joseph’s ill health finally 
forced him to resign from active duty on January 13, 1911. A few 
months later, after entering St. Francis Hospital in New York, he 
went to receive his reward on July 25, 1911. A stone monument 
stands in the heart of the campus as a loving tribute and memorial 
to his untiring devotedness to Catholic Education and to the wel- 


fare of the institution over which he presided for almost a quarter 
of a century. 


At the time of his death, the student body numbered 175 col- 
legians and 85 seminarians, while the faculty consisted of thirteen 
priests and six lay professors. The college plant was then com- 
posed of a modern college building, seminary, monastery, Church 
and Alumni Hall. “Father Joseph,” wrote the late Conrad 
O'Leary, O.F.M., “had the happiness of seeing St. Bona’s take its 
place among the best of the Catholic seats of learning in this 
country.”47 

One of the many honors conferred on Father Joseph during his 
presidency was his election in 1895 as Custos of the growing Cus- 
tody of the Immaculate Conception. In fact, he had the distinc- 
tion of being its last Custos, since on September 16, 1901, the 
Province of the Most Holy Name was officially created, St. Bona- 
venture declared one of its friaries, with Very Rev. Fr. Joseph 
Butler elected as its first Custos.*® 

On August 2, 1896, at St. Bonaventure, a young man was clothed 
with the brown habit of St. Francis by Father Joseph. He re- 
ceived the name Fr. Paschal. As Charles Robinson, he had been 
associate editor of the North American Review, and was impressed 
by the work and spirit of the Seraphic Order. So he forsook a 
journalistic career, decided to become a follower of the Poverello, 
and applied for admission to the Order at St. Bonaventure’s, Al- 
legany. After his Novitiate there, he was appointed to the teach- 
ing staff of the college. He completed his studies in Rome where 


47. Conrad O'Leary, O.F.M., “The Allegany Friars,” in St. Bonaventure Semi- 
nary Yearbook, X (1926), 19-32. 
48. Adalbert Callahan, O.F.M., Medieval Francis in Modern America, pp. 288- 
289. 
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he was ordained December 21, 1901, by His Eminence Peter 
Cardinal Respighi, Vicar of Rome. 


The College literary publication, The Laurel, owes its begin- 
ning, in 1899, to Fr. Paschal. After his Ordination, this talented 
young friar gave ever greater promise: as member of editorial staff 
of Archivum Franciscanum Historicum, and as professor of Medie- 
val History at Catholic University of America. As a well-merited 
reward for his many labors in the diplomatic service of the Church, 
he was consecrated Titular Archbishop of Tyana on June 24, 
1927. He served as Apostolic Visitor to Malta and also fulfilled 
other special missions for the Vatican. He was appointed the first 
Apostolic-Nuncio to his native land the Irish Free State on No- 
vember 23, 1929,* a position he held until his death on August 27, 
1948. He was laid to rest amid his brethren, while a 19-gun salute 
sounded overhead.*”* 


About five years after Father Joseph’s death—during the presi- 
dency of his successor, Father Fidelis Reynolds, O.F.M.,—a thor- 
oughly up-to-date 100 x 90 feet gymnasium was built. Its corner- 
stone was laid in June 1916 by Bishop Denis J. Dougherty of Buf- 
falo, later Cardinal-Archbishop of Philadelphia, and it was dedicated 
February 17, 1918: “To the memory of ‘Father Joe’,” by Bishop 
John Mark Gannon of Erie, Pa., who was, at that time, President 
of the Alumni, and a most active promoter of a fitting memorial 


to “The Grand Old Man of Allegany.” 


Father Fidelis’ administration (1911-1916) saw many of Father 
Joe’s plans for a greater St. Bonaventure realized. ‘The Prepara- 
tory School was brought up to educational standards, while the 
college curriculum was completely reorganized to fit the graduate 
for university or professional work. During his term as President, 
new scientific equipment was added. He also introduced Com- 
mercial, Banking, and Pre-medical courses. It was during his 
administration that sport facilities were greatly enlarged by the 
providing of a golf course and athletic fields for baseball, football 
and track.* 


The seminary courses were likewise brought into conformity 
with the latest decrees of Pope Pius X regarding the education 


49. Ibid., pp. 480-483. 
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of ecclesiastical students. In a word, every department of the 
college and seminary was raised to a higher standard, preparing the 
way for the approval of the college by national standardizing and 
accrediting agencies. 

The 1916 Provincial Chapter made several appointments affect- 
ing St. Bonaventure. Among these was the selection of Father 
Alexander Hickey, O.F.M., as the next president to succeed Fr. 
Fidelis. Another name mentioned at this Chapter, and intimately 
associated with St. Bonaventure was that of Fr. Thomas Plassman, 
O.F.M., who in his sixth year at St. Bonaventure, was elected De- 
finitor of Holy Name Province. 

Father Alexander, then Matthew Hickey, was born in Ireland, 
June 3, 1865. He came to the United States in 1888 at the in- 
stance of Father Joseph Butler, O.F.M., a close relative, whom he 
was destined to follow into the Seraphic Order, the Sacred Priest- 
hood, and the presidential chair of St. Bonaventure College. He 
received the Franciscan habit from the hands of Very Rev. Fr. 
Anacletus, O.F.M., Provincial, on April 27, 1890. After his 
novitiate he began his studies for the priesthood, also teaching in 
the college department at St. Bonaventure. He soon gained high 
repute as an instructor of youth, and was ordained on June 24, 
1896. Most of his priestly life was spent at Allegany, teaching in 
both the college and seminary departments, until he was elected 
president of the institution. 

As professor, he was unsurpassed, and delighted in the office of 
the teacher, working long and lovingly over his books. Endowed 
with a soul of wit, he always saw a way of smoothing over the 
rough spots. A holy man, zealous in the pursuit of his sacred 
mission; affable, humble, with the true Franciscan spirit, he moved 
among men spreading cheer and good will, the soul of gentleness, 
a saintly scholar and a scholarly saint. Among the older alumni, 
the name and memory of Father Alexander is held in loving re- 
membrance and benediction.** 

Like his predecessors, the tenth incumbent of the presidency, 
Fr. Alexander had the education of youth and the advancement of 
the college at heart. There was a steady increase in the enroll- 
ment, and in the number of new courses added during his regime. 
But the outbreak of the World War prevented many of the plans 
from being carried out. A Unit of the Student’s Army Training 
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Corps—one of 400 select colleges in the country—was established 
on the campus in the Fall of 1918. The limit of trainees at St. 
Bonaventure’s was fixed at 400, with Colonel H. J. Goldman, 
U. S. A. in command. At the close of the war, the War Depart- 
ment had the highest praise for the unit and its accomplishments. 

As we come closer to the present incumbent of the presidency, 


it may be well to list here the names of those who have thus far 
held that office: 


Very Rev. Pamfilo da Magliano 1859-1867 
. R. Diomede Falconio 1868-1869 
. R. Maximus Cassini 1869-1872 
. R. Theophilus d’Avignon 1872-1874 
. R. Charles Vissani da Nazzano 1874-1877 
. R. Leo Rizzo da Saracena 1877-1880 
. R. Theophilus Pospisilik 1881-1887 
. R. Joseph Butler 1887-1911 
. R. Fidelis Reynolds 1911-1916 
10. . R. Alexander Hickey 1916-1920 
11. V.R. Thomas Plassmann 1920-1949 
12. V.R. Juvenal Lalor 


PP VHA PSS 
<<<< 


<<<<< 


For the past quarter century the guiding figure of St. Bonaven- 
ture has been Father Thomas Plassmann, O.F.M., who seems to 
have had within his large frame much of the energies and talents 
of all his predecessors. A linguist, scholar, and writer of note, 
he succeeded Father Alexander in the summer of 1920, and directed 
the destinies of this growing institution until 1949, when he was 
appointed Provincial of Holy Name Province. 

A brief outline of Father Thomas, “a St. Bonaventure man of 
distinction,” may not be out of place at this point. Born at Aven- 
wedde, Germany, on March 19, 1879, he arrived in this country 
at the age of fifteen. He received his Master of Arts from Quincy 
College in 1898, and entered the Franciscan Order at Paterson, 
N. J. After completing his theological studies, he was ordained 
to the priesthood at Mount St. Sepulchre, Washington, D. C. 

An interesting and happy coincident may be recorded in con- 
nection with his ordination, which took place on June 9, 1906. The 
ordaining prelate was none other than the Apostolic Delegate, the 
Most Rev. Archbishop Diomede Falconio, O.F.M., who will be 
remembered as the second president of St. Bonaventure. Thus, he 
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who was president of this institution 1868-1869, ordained his suc- 
cessor, who directed the destinies of St. Bonaventure College and 
Seminary from 1920-1949. 

After continuing his studies abroad, Father Thomas joined the 
faculty of St. Bonaventure in 1910 teaching Sacred Scripture, Dog- 
matic Theology, Patrology, and Oriental Languages. The July 
1920 Chapter appointed him president of St. Bonaventure College 
and Seminary to succeed Father Alexander. 

To list all his accomplishments would deserve a full-length 
article.“* Suffice it to say that he was the founder and president 
of the Franciscan Educational Conference for almost thirty years, 
past-president of The Catholic Biblical Association, the Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Universities of New York State, the National 
Catholic Educational Association—Seminary Department; member 
of Advisory Board of the N. C. E. A., and member of several 
important committees of educational associations. In addition to 
his earned degrees, he received numerous honorary degrees. 

Internationally acclaimed as the foremost Franciscan educator 
in the United States, and one of the greatest living exponents of 
the Franciscan spirit, Father Thomas may be called “the rebuilder 
of St. Bonaventure College.” He witnessed the erection of most 
of the present buildings on the campus. 

A recent issue of the college Catalog listed some 400 different 
subjects taught. The entire work of the institution was divided 
into the following distinct units or groups: The College of 
Liberal Arts, comprising the Divisions of Natural Sciences, Histo 
and Social Sciences, Philosophy and Religion; the Schools of Edu- 
cation and Business Administration; School of Theology; and the 
Franciscan Institute. 

The year 1924 saw the College affiliated with the Middle States 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, and in the follow- 
ing year it was placed on the list of institutions approved by the 
American Medical Association, thus passing another milestone in 
its steady progress. St. Bonaventure’s is also a member of the 
Association of Universities and Colleges of New York State, as 
well as other leading educational associations. 

The year 1923 witnessed an event that was new at St. Bonaven- 
ture’s. For the first time in its history the institution conferred 
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academic degrees upon women graduates. At first the college 
degrees were conferred at St. Elizabeth’s Academy, but in 1926 
and thereafter they were conferred on the campus. On June 9, 
1926, these members of the fair sex formed themselves into St. 
Bonaventure Alumnae Association. From a modest group of 
some twenty charter members the organization had grown to 
several hundred by the time it celebrated its Silver Jubilee in 
June 1951. 

The original Charter granted to the Institution by the Regents 
of the State of New York awarded full faculties and privileges 
and did not restrict the College to the granting of any specific 
Academic degrees. An Amendment to that Charter—by action of 
the Regents—dated December 19, 1929, authorized the College to 
confer certain Graduate Degrees including the degree of Ph. D.™ 
This concession has been endorsed and approved by the Middle 
States Association of Colleges. 

Soon after Fr. Thomas Plassmann became president it became 
apparent that yet another building was needed to properly accom- 
modate the ever increasing student body. To provide suitable 
living quarters for the many boarding students, a new dormitory 
was erected in 1927. This beautiful and imposing structure is 
large enough to accommodate five hundred students. It is named 
after Nicholas and Mary Devereux, of beloved memory, whose 
generosity had enabled the Franciscans to found St. Bonaventure 
College seventy years earlier. 


This modern building was completed only a few years, when 
“Sister Fire” again visited the campus on May 5, 1930. A 
disastrous conflagration wiped out the Church, Monastery, and 
Seminary building. Within a few hours, that which had been 
a reality was only memory, and the Sons of St. Francis beheld 
the material work of seventy-five years reduced to ashes. 

But the embers had hardly cooled when the friars, undaunted 
by disaster and misfortune, placed their full confidence in the 
Giver of all good things, and laid plans for a still Greater St. 
Bonaventure to rise phoenix-like from the ashes. With the aid 
of loyal alumni and generous friends from near and far, the 
task of reconstruction began. By the Fall of the same year, a 
new wing was added to Devereux Hall to serve as a Seminary. On 
the site of the former Monastery was erected the Father Alexander 
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Hickey Memorial Dining Hall. Architecturally harmonizing with 
Devereux Hall, this beautiful Refectory, modern in every respect, 
is large enough to seat almost one thousand students. 

In place of the old St. Bonaventure Church on the campus, 
a new parish Church has been built at the eastern end of Allegany. 
An article entitled “Speaking of Anniversaries,” written ten years 
after the conflagration paints a word picture of that tragic event, 
and gives the optimistic view into the future of St. Bonaventure’s 
as envisaged by Fr. Thomas.” 

Again, and for the third time within three years, the campus 
was visited by fire, on April 18, 1933. The clock-tower of 
Lynch Hall was struck by lightning, and the entire structure had 
to be interiorly reconstructed. The property loss on this occasion 
was estimated at about $50,000—a very hard blow to an institution 
which had not as yet recovered from the 1930 disaster, of which 
the loss was estimated at almost two million dollars. 

Today, this completely reconditioned structure stands as a 
memorial to Father Joseph De La Roche D’Allion, O.F.M., the 
Franciscan missionary priest who discovered oil in this region some 
three hundred years ago. On June 12, 1934, the completely reno- 
vated building was dedicated by Hon. Herbert H. Lehman, Gov- 
ernor of N. Y. State. De La Roche Hall, as it is now called, 
houses some administrative offices, most of the Class Rooms, and 
all the Physical, Biological, and Chemical Laboratories. Exteriorly 
the new building is in architectural harmony with Devereux Hall 
and the Dining Hall. 

It would indeed do the hearts of those pioneers good to see the 
present group of buildings nestled in the foot-hills of the Alle- 
ghanies. Were they to look down from one of the commercial 
planes which frequently pass over the campus, they would see 
no less than 25 buildings in the group. Where they found 
wilderness a century ago they could now see cultivated, rolling 
fields surrounding the 500 acre campus whose natural beauty is 
difficult to excell. They would see, for example, the beautiful 
library building centrally located between De La Roche Hall 
and the Gymnasium, and forming a quadrangle with the Dining 
Hall: a veritable gem in a setting of emerald green; the two 
R.O.T.C. buildings, housing the equipment and offices of the 
Reserve Officers Training Personnel, located to the south of the 
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central heating plant, and flanked in turn by a firehouse and a 
200 ft.-long building comprising the maintenance office, and work 
shops; at one end of the campus the former music hall, now 
converted into a V.A. Guidance-center, and Alumni Hall, the 
oldest college building on campus; two class room buildings oc- 
cupying space between Alumni Hall and the Veteran’s Guidance 
Center; Devereux Hall, memorializing the Catholic Action of the 
Devereux Family; standing at the southeastern corner of the cluster 
of buildings, six wooden structures, formerly Army and Navy 
barracks, converted into temporary dormitories, each named after 
a patriotic alumnus who laid down his life during World War II; 
and in the very heart of the campus the McGraw-Jennings 
Athletic Field, named after St. Bonaventure’s well-known con- 
tributions to the great American sport of baseball. 


One of the more recent projects for a great St. Bonaventure— 
and of particular interest to us in this historical outline—was 
announced on Wednesday, December 8, 1943, when the Olean 
Times Herald carried the headline: “St. Bonaventure College to 
erect new hall in 1944.5? The construction of a new residence- 
hall at an approximate cost of $350,000 was under consideration 
in connection with the long-proposed St. Bonaventure University 
program. It was at first planned to make this building the new 
seminary and possibly also the faculty residence. 

Today the beautiful new building—Christ the King Seminary— 
stands to the east of the college group and stadium, and nearing 
final completion is already occupied. 

As our eyes come to rest on that little knoll, we see the ful- 
fillment of one of the most ardent dreams of Bishop Timon and 
Nicholas Devereux. It was their ardent hope and earnest prayer 
to establish in this area a seat of learning that would train young 
men both for the Sanctuary and for the various vocations in the 
world. With the establishment of St. Bonaventure College and 
Seminary the scarcity of priests was to be remedied, and future 
generations would be assured of spiritual leaders and guides, as 
well as men of Catholic Action in all walks of life. 

It was on August 29, 1932, that Father Thomas had a private 
audience with His Holiness Pope Pius XI, of holy memory, in 
which he mentioned what happened to the old Seminary, and 


52. Olean Times Herald, December 8, 1943; Lake Shore Visitor-Register (Erie, 
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described the plans for the new. When Father asked His Holiness 
to suggest a name for the proposed seminary, he received the 
following characteristic and enthusiastic reply: “Call it the Semi- 
nary of Christ the King. I know of no more appropriate name 
for a school where young men are trained for the Holy Priest- 
hood, for the priests are leaders in the great army of Christ the 
Kin a 

The site of the new Seminary was blessed by Father Thomas 
on the Feast of Christ the King, 1948, and the following year 
(October 16, 1949) witnessed the solemn cornerstone laying of 
the new edifice, with Bishop John F. O’Hara, C.S.C., of Buf- 
falo officiating. The first solemn Mass on the site was offered 
by Very Rev. Fr. Thomas Plassmann, O.F.M., newly elected 
Provincial of the Holy Name Province, with the Most Reverend 
John Mark Gannon, D.D., Bishop of Erie, and a devoted alumnus 
of the Seminary, presiding. The Rt. Rev. Joseph B. McIntyre, 
LL.D., Chancellor of the Camden (N. J.) Diocese, and head of 
the St. Bonaventure Clerical Alumni, preached the sermon on the 
occasion. 

This, the first year after St. Bonaventure University has ac- 
quired its University Charter, the Seminary of Christ the King 
has reached almost final completion. A modern structure of 
simple architectural lines of Florentine character, and dominated 
by a magnificent tower which lends a distinctive feature to the 
entire environment of the University campus, the new Seminary 
speaks of the eternal values which the founding friars first en- 
visioned and which their successors have so maturely and con- 
cretely expressed for the continued perpetuating of the ideals of 
Christ. It presently accommodates a student body of 215 of which 
one hundred and fifty are theologians, eighty-five philosophers. 
This student body is singular in its geographical representation, 
representing as it does some twenty-seven dioceses, and two arch- 
dioceses. Fourteen professors serve the various departments, and 
bestow the desirable quality of a varied academic representation 
demanded of any modern faculty. Because it has been and is 
under the Charter of St. Bonaventure University, and constitutes 
the divinity school in that institution, its graduates in philosophy 
receive the degree of Bachelor of Arts, while its theologians who 
are eligible may matriculate for the degree of Master of Arts. 

In the past over thirteen hundred priests have gone from 
the Seminary at St. Bonaventure’s into the various dioceses 
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throughout the length and breadth of the United States as well 
as into the diocesan priesthood of other lands. Also among 
those who have made their studies at St. Bonaventure, the 
following have gained prominence in the vineyard of the Lord and 
have been elevated to the hierarchy: Cardinal Diomede Falconio, 
Apostolic Delegate to the United States; Archbishop Paschal Robin- 
son, O.F.M., Papal Nuncio to Eire; Archbishop Thomas J. Walsh 
of Newark; Bishop Thomas F. Brennan, first Bishop of Dallas, 
Texas; Bishop John Kenny of St. Augustine, Florida; Bishop John 
Mark Gannon of Erie; Bishop John J. McMahon of Trenton; 
Bishop John F. O’Hern of Rochester; Bishop Francis J. Tief of 
Concordia; and Bishop Richard T. Guilfoyle of Altoona, Pa.; 
Auxiliary Bishop Edward P. McManaman of Erie, Pa. Many 
others have been elevated to monsignorial rank. 

The story of St. Bonaventure’s would not be complete without 
a mention of the Franciscan Institute founded in 1943. It is a 
distinct unit within the Division of Graduate Studies, and op- 
erates under the laws and requirements of the graduate depart- 
ment. The Rev. Philotheus Boehner, O.F.M., is its director, and 
it comprises within its scope theological, philosophical and histori- 
cal courses, with emphasis on the second. ‘The Institute bears 
the name “Franciscan” because the Franciscan School of Thought, 
as well as Franciscan Ideals are given due recognition throughout. 

Already the Franciscan Institute has made significant contribu- 
tions in the form of its publications, ten of which have thus far 
appeared in five distinct series: Philosophy, History, Missiology, 
Theology and the Spirit and Life Series. The Franciscan Institute 
maintains for purposes of research, and through the kindness, fore- 
sight and deep interest of Father Mathias Faust, O.FM., former 
Provincial of Holy Name Province and more recently Procurator 
General of the Order of Friars Minor, an outstanding collection 
of manuscripts and incunabula, and an almost complete collection 
of the editions of medieval masters. At the present writing, 27 
students are engaged in studies at the Institute. 

From the founding days of St. Bonaventure University we find 
some of the friars engaged in literary pursuits, in conjunction 
with their apostolic and scholastic duties. Thus we find that 
Father Pamphilus, although busy supervising construction of the 
first buildings at St. Bonaventure, founding parishes, preaching, 
teaching and performing heroic work in the vineyard of the Master, 
yet found time occasionally to sit down and compile a History 
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of the Franciscan Order in America, and among the manuscripts 
in the archives of the institution he founded we can, to this day, 
see some of the other literary works of the pioneer confreres. 

At the turn of the century we find another St. Bonaventure 
friar, Fr. Paschal Robinson, O.F.M., the late Papal Nuncio to 
Eire, engaged in historical research and literary activity which bore 
full fruit in later years. He is still looked upon as one of the 
outstanding historians and writers of the entire Franciscan Order. 

Other St. Bonaventure friars have followed the example of 
their literary predecessors. Among these was the late Father 
Stanislaus Woywod, O.F.M., who has produced several important 
works in his field of specialization, Canon Law. In addition he 
contributed regularly to the Homiletic and Pastoral Review. 
His books are used even to this day in seminaries throughout the 
land. In more recent years these volumes have been revised and 
brought up to date by another St. Bonaventure friar, Fr. Callistus 
Smith, O.F.M., who has followed Father Stanislaus in this im- 
portant study. Father Isidore O’Brien, O.F.M., for a number of 
years associated with St. Bonaventure, is the author of numerous 
works, many of them used as handbooks by Study Clubs in every 
section of the United States. Father Claude Kean, O.F.M., who 
was a member of St. Bonaventure faculty for a number of years, 
and is now Principal of Timon High School in Buffalo, was the 
author of a volume on Rhetoric, and the translator of another, 
entitled Stock Charges Against the Bible. 

Father Valentine Long, O.F.M., well-known as professor at St. 
Bonaventure, is the author of several volumes of literary and 
spiritual essays. Another friar, Hubert Vecchierello, O.F.M., col- 
laborated in the writing of A Laboratory Manual of Vertebrate 
Embryology; translated into English Marucci’s Manual of Christian 
Archeology; also authored A Catholic Looks at Rosicrucianism. 
The former president and now Provincial of Holy Name Province, 
produced numerous works, some of which are The Book Called 
Holy, The Priest's Way to God, From Sunday to Sunday, and 
several popular pamphlets. As for his literary and scholarly 
articles in the fields of Education, Franciscan History and Philoso- 
phy, and Biblical Studies, many of these have appeared in the 
Catholic Encyclopedia, and learned journals. It suffices to say 
that a fine Franciscan literary tradition has come down from the 
founding Fathers of St. Bonaventure University to the present day. 
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It is worthy of note, here, that an extension unit of St. Bona- 
venture College was established at Loudonville, N. Y., in the 
year 1937. At the invitation of His Excellency, the Most Reverend 
Edmund F. Gibbons, D. D., Bishop of Albany, the Franciscan 
Fathers who conduct St. Bonaventure College, were able to in- 
augurate Siena College, located in the suburbs of the Capitol City. 
Such were the rapid strides of this daughter institution of St. Bona- 
venture College, that on June 17, 1938, the State Board of Regents 
granted it a Charter independent of its parent institution. “Pledged 
to the ideals of educating the whole man, and dedicated to Al- 
mighty God under the patronage of St. Bernardine of Siena, and 
one of the youngest Catholic Colleges in New York State, it places 
its future in the goodness and Providence of Him Whose cause it 
humbly seeks to promote; and confidently hopes that the success, 
which so far has attended its efforts, may be a pledge of even 
greater blessings to come (Bona Venture)”.°* ‘That this con- 
fidence is well-placed is evident from the over 2,000 student enroll- 
ment of Siena College. 

Ever since Pope Benedict XV declared St. Francis Patron of 
Catholic Action, the faculty of St. Bonaventure felt that this 
Franciscan Institution should do something in a public way to 
stimulate this movement. As an added incentive for Catholic 
Action, the faculty, with the approval of Ecclesiastical Superiors, 
makes an annual award of the Catholic Action Medal. This award 
is bestowed on a layman who has been outstanding in the field 
of Catholic Action. This plan and medal were approved by 
Pope Pius XI during a private audience, October 30, 1931. The 
following distinguished Catholic Laymen have thus far received 
this honor: 

1934. Hon. Alfred E. Smith, Former Governor of New York 

State. 


1935. Dr. Michael Williams, Editor of Commonweal. 
1936. Hon. Joseph Scott, Philanthropist, Lawyer, and Lecturer. 


1937. Mr. Patrick Scanlan, Managing Editor of “The Brooklyn 
Tablet”. 


1938. Mr. George Gillespie, National Head of St. Vincent de 
Paul Society. 


53. St. Bona Venture (St. Bonaventure, N. Y.), October 8, 1943; “First Unit 
of Siena College Solemnly Dedicated,” in Provincial Annals, I (January, 1939), 
24-26; idem., I (1936-1938), 126 and 169. 
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Mr. Wm. F. Montavon, Director of the Legal Depart- 
ment of the N. C. W. C. 

John J. Craig, National Director of Catholic Evidence 
Gui 


uild. 
Sir John S. Burke, President of B. Altman & Co., Leader 
in Catholic Action 
Dr. George S. Sperti, Director of the Institutum Divi 
Thomae. 
Francis P. Matthews, Supreme Grand Knight of Knights 
of Columbus. 
J. H. Jefferson Caffery, formerly Ambassador to France 
now Ambassador to Egypt. 
John A. Coleman, Chairman of Board of Governors of 
New York Stock Exchange and foremost in all Catholic 
Activities in the Archdiocese of New York. 
David Goldstein, Apologist, first modern lay apostle, or 
street preacher. Founder of the Catholic Campaigners 
for Christ. 
Clement Lane, Prominent Chicago Journalist, Promoter 
of Cana and Pre-Cana conferences, city-editor of Chi- 
cago Daily News. 
Paul Weber, Detroit newspaper man, founder of the 
Detroit Chapter of the A.C.T.U. (Association of Catholic 
Trade Unionists). Founded The Wage Earner, Catholic 
Labor Paper, lecturer on social and economic problems 
from the Christian viewpoint. 
Bruce M. Mohler, Director of N.C.W.C. Bureau of Im- 
migration, and exemplary Catholic who has devoted his 
whole life to works of charity and to the interests and 
welfare of the Catholic Church. 
Edward M. O’Connor, was executive assistant of War 
Relief Services of N.C.W.C., and appointed staff mem- 
ber of the U. S. Displaced Persons Commission by Presi- 
dent Truman in 1948. 

Each year St. Bonaventure has conferred honors on certain men 
and women whose prominence in their respective fields of endeavor 
have proven them deserving of such academic distinctions. The 
list of all thus singled out would be too long to include here. 
Suffice it to say that these recipients of honorary degrees have 
come from every important walk of life. Ecclesiastics, members 


of the President’s Cabinet, Military and Naval Officers, and mem- 
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bers of the political, social, medical and legal professions, educa- 
tors, scientists, and business men are among those honored here. 
Newspaper men as well as radio have also been singled out for 
well-earned honor and distinction. 

At the coming of World War I, in conformity with the wishes 
of the Governor of New York State, military drills were con- 
ducted at St. Bonaventure. At first, six hours weekly were de- 
voted to military tactics, and the entire baseball schedule was 
cancelled in order to give more time to the exercises. According to 
a contemporary account found in The Laurel XVIII (1916-1917) 
451-452, “All have entered into the drills with a zest and spirit 
that has called forth the commendation of everybody.” Later, 
plans were laid for organizing a Signal Corps unit for service in 
France (Ibid. p. 13). On November 20, 1917, a large squad of 
St. Bonaventure students were reviewed by Brigadier-General Fox 
as they went through their military tactics. He then commended 
them for their fine work and stated that “the St. Bonaventure men 
would have an important place in the service” (Op. Cit. XIX, 
1917-1918). 

A list of the names of those St. Bonaventure men who were 
known to be in the service in World War I is given in The Laurel 
XIX (1917-1918) 599-602, and includes fifteen priests (three of 
them Franciscans), and more than one hundred who had entered 
other branches of the armed forces. 

In 1936 upon the approval of the application of the authorities 
at the College to the Department of the Army, a Field Artillery 
Unit of the Senior ROTC was established at St. Bonaventure. The 
size of the Unit up to World War II was necessarily limited in 
proportion to the college enrollment. With the cessation of 
hostilities after World War II (the Unit being temporarily sus- 
pended during the war years), the ROTC program was re- 
maugurated incorporating all the lessons and developments of 
the War. The great increase in the College enrollment in post- 
war years has been more than proportionately reflected in the 
size of the re-inaugurated ROTC Unit so that today it is rela- 
tively one of the largest of its kind. Not alone is the Unit 
large numerically but it enjoys a reputation for exceptional achieve- 
ment. It is, furthermore, a well-known fact that the graduates of 
St. Bonaventure College ROTC have distinguished themselves 
throughout its history by outstanding service in positions of great 
responsibility in peace as well as in war. 
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During the War years, after a successful Civilian Pilot Program 
which established an enviable record with the nation’s air forces 
the College facilities and personnel were dedicated to morale work, 
research, and defense by means of the Engineering, Science, and 
Management Training Program in cooperation with the USS. 
Office of Education. The ASTP and ASTRP programs con- 
ducted at the College during the War involved a teaching staff 
of nineteen priests and nine laymen with the assistance of six 
administrators. There were approximately two thousand men 
assigned for the course in Basic Engineering, parts I and II of 
which were taught at the St. Bonaventure, while for part III 
most of the men were transferred to Rutgers University. 


The services rendered their country by all these former students 
and alumni of St. Bonaventure’s exceeds the limits of this article. 
The monument erected on the College campus bearing the names 
of those who had fallen in their country’s service keeps their 
memory forever alive here at the heart of their alma mater. 


It may not be inappropriate here to recall the fine services 
rendered in the Chaplains Corps by alumni of Christ the King 
Seminary. An article in the Vox Regis, XI (November 1945) 1-6, 
entitled “Soldiers of Christ the King,” gives an edifying summary 
of the work done by St. Bonaventure Chaplains. The frontispiece of 
that particular issue of the seminary publication depicts the plaque 
listing the fifty-one alumni chaplains who thus served their country. 
The Rev. Ralph Antonucci of the Buffalo Diocese was the only 
chaplain alumnus killed in action in World War II; his death com- 
ing but a few hours before the official cessation of hostilities. The 
article concluded: “We are proud of these Bonaventure Chaplains 
because, like all Catholic Chaplains, they were the channels through 
which God poured forth countless graces on our soldiers in all 
corners of the globe. We are even more proud of them because 
we know, in true Bonaventure fashion, they have taken with them, 
wherever they have gone, the true Franciscan spirit of Christ-like 
Charity, with which they were imbued during their seminary days 
at St. Bonaventure. We know that through them, Francis of 
Assisi is still capturing men for Christ.” 

With the close of the War a new era entered at St. Bonaventure. 
The many members of the lay faculty, and the almost one-third 
of the clerical faculty which had served as chaplains in the Army 
or Navy, returned to their desks at the College. 
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Post-war Bonaventure campus was again a bee-hive of activity. 
In addition to regular students, former service men and women 
availed themselves of the opportunity afforded by the G. I. Bill of 
Rights and enrolled at St. Bonaventure College. And so we soon 
find the institution “literally bulging at the seams” with students 
who at a recent Commencement (1949) numbered 2,222. 

In order to accommodate the steadily growing student body, 
four larger, and seven smaller, former barracks were transported to 
St. Bonaventure, and have served as dormitories for the past few 
years. Despite these additional housing facilities, at one time as 
many as five hundred out-of-town students had to live off campus. 
The entire fourth floor of Devereux Hall became the Seminary, 
with classrooms on the top floor. Every available space on the 
campus was utilized for either dormitory, classroom, or recreational 
facilities. The chapel became all too small for the increased stu- 
dent body, so much so that services on Sundays were also held in 
the Gymnasium. Admirably suited for the needs of a few hun- 
dred students, the Father Joseph Butler Memorial Gymnasium, too, 
became too small for athletic facilities for the ever-growing enroll- 
ment. 


One department of St. Bonaventure, rarely mentioned, yet form- 
ing an important unit in the everyday life of the University and its 
students, is the United States Post Office. Its more than four- 
decades history began with the establishment on May 13, 1907, 
when Father Alexander Hickey, O.F.M., was appointed its first 
Postmaster. 

He was succeeded by Father Fergus Fitzsimmons, O.F.M., who 
in turn was succeeded by Father Eugene Seraphin, O.F.M., and 
Father Benjamin Kuhn, O.F.M. In the Fall of 1935, Brother Cletus 
Glackin, O.F.M., was appointed Postmaster and is still serving in 
that capacity. 

Originally located in the old Seminary, which was destroyed by 
the fire in May 1930, the Post Office was moved to De La Roche 
Hall. In 1948 it took up its quarters in the new Administration 
Building, where it is now located. 

From a small volume of business in 1907, the present Post 
Office has grown and attained the rank of Second Class, the 
amount of business being equal to that of many a city. One might 
say that of all the busy spots on the St. Bonaventure University 
campus the Post Office ranks among the busiest. 


The year 1949 will be ever memorable for it marked the close 
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of 39 years of distinguished service at St. Bonaventure on the part 
of Father Thomas. Elevated to the office of Provincial of Holy 
Name Province in July, 1949, he completed a full twenty-nine 
years as president of the college and seminary. His successor in 
office, Father Juvenal Lalor, O.F.M., was formally installed on 
September 22nd of that year, at a colorful ceremony unique in 
the annals of the institution. 

Receiving the Seal and Charter, symbolic of his new office, from 
the hands of His Excellency, John F. O’Hara, C.S.C., Bishop of 
Buffalo, Father Juvenal became the twelfth president of St. Bona- 
venture College. Delegates representative of over 100 leading uni- 
versities, colleges and learned societies, witnessed the event which 
also made a deep impression on the several thousand persons present. 

A Solemn Field Mass in honor of the Holy Ghost opened the 
day’s ceremonies and was celebrated by Father Juvenal, assisted by 
Fathers Celsus Wheeler, O.F.M., Guardian of the Friary and Valen- 
tine Long, O.F.M., Provincial Definitor, from Siena College. The 
choir of Christ the King Seminary sang the Mass which was cele- 
brated in Forness Stadium, located to the east of Devereux Hall. 

The principal speaker for the occasion was the Very Rev. Robert 
I. Gannon, S.J., retired President of Fordham University, and 
champion of the Liberal Arts. He paid high tribute to the found- 
ing Franciscan Fathers, and those friars who followed them, espe- 
cially Father Thomas, “esteemed and loved by every college and 
university president”. 

In addressing his remarks to Father Juvenal, the speaker said: 
“The Friars have once more accomplished the impossible in bring- 
ing forward a successor who shows every indication of being able 
to fill #ather Plassmann’s not inconsiderable sandals.” 

Happy witnesses of the event were the proud parents of the 
new President: Mr. and Mrs. Daniel J. Lalor, who have since 
gone to their reward. 

Because of the unique character of the occasion, and since it was 
given at the first official inauguration in the history of the col- 
lege, the text of Fr. Juvenal’s significant inaugural address is re- 
produced herewith. In it he sets forth the Catholic Philosophy 
of Education as the basis of his educational creed, the educational .- 
platform of the future St. Bonaventure College: 


My first word must be one of thanks on behalf of all at 
St. Bonaventure. This occasion is just the turning of yet 
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another bend in the long road of our Alma Mater’s history; 
and, as we face the inevitable uncertainty of the future, we 
are indeed heartened by this clear expression of your paternal, 
fraternal and neighborly good wishes. Deeply grateful, St. 
Bonaventure College will always cherish the memory of this 
day on which you, her friends, assembled—even at great cost 
to yourselves—to wish her Godspeed. 

It is not altogether easy to continue. It would be idle, on 
the one hand, to dwell complacently on the glories of the past, 
while the demanding problems of the future are already press- 
ing toward us. Still, it is comforting to reflect on the vitality 
of this institution which, since before Lincoln’s administra- 
tion, has weathered four wars, fires, flood, poverty, and all 
those other adverse forces encountered in the struggle for an 
ideal. On the other hand, it would surely be presumptuous 
to make bold promises for the period ahead, as we stand in 
abashed admiration at the truly great achievements of the years 
gone by. Our thoughts turn naturally to the heroic figures 
of such as Father Pamphilo, Cardinal Falconio, Father Joseph, 
Father Fidelis, Father Alexander, and (last, but certainly not 
least) our beloved and Very Reverend Provincial Superior, 
Father Thomas Plassmann, whose venerated name has been 
almost synonymous for the last twenty-nine years with that of 
St. Bonaventure College. 

Nevertheless, this is today, and it devolves upon me, how- 
ever unworthy, to speak out and disclose to you my mind 
on the great educational project of this college, which steers 
its arduous course in the helping light of American and 
Catholic tradition. Those two terms, American and Catholic, 
immediately bring before my mind a whole list of other al- 
leged contradictories that have bitterly divided, and still do 
divide, many educators throughout our nation. Listening now 
for so many years to hopeless debating, we are almost led to 
believe—with dismay—that vocational training and the liberal 
arts do constitute an irreconcilable antithesis; that the physical 
sciences and philosophy are contradictories; that it is a case 
of athletics versus academics; that there is opposition between 
natural wisdom and the gifts of the Holy Spirit, that is to 
say, between reason and divine faith; and finally, not to pro- 
long what could be an interminable list, that there is conflict 
between the service of man and the worship of God. 
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It is with the conviction that all these are not contradic- 
tories, but mutually dependent relatives, that I face my respon- 
sibilities to the educational ideal of St. Bonaventure College. 
I see here a relationship, in every instance, of two goods: a 
lower and a higher. I am convinced that in each instance the 
lower must not be negated, as some would have it, but sub- 
ordinated to the higher that it may preserve itself from be- 
coming something monstrous. The professionally trained 
expert, deprived of the humanizing influence of the liberal arts, 
falls so easily from his estate as man to the level of a joyless 
machine; but only a man can repair a machine. In virtue of 
the habit of the physical sciences cut off from a denied 
philosophy, a man may fashion an atom bomb; but then in 
virtue of which habit will he rightly determine all the circum- 
stances of the use of the atom bomb? Athletics divorced from 
academics will, in any circumstance, foster the cult of the 
body and the ideal, merely, of the alert animal; in schools, if 
still divorced, it tends to beget an ugly and shameful pro- 
fessionalism. The pursuit of natural wisdom for its own sake 
and apart from an orientation toward a higher wisdom, may 
well be visited by its proper Nemesis in the darkening of the 
vision and a hardening of the heart. The service of our 
brother-men that ignores the common Father from Whom 
issues our brotherhood, can and does degenerate into a base- 
less sentimentality, unable to withstand the shocks of a raw 
and ruthless world, in view of which precisely appeal is made 
to brotherhood. 

On the other hand, the higher good (in this life at least) 
is not sufficient to itself. While it must determine and inform 
the lower that there may be order, it needs the lower in order 
to express and realize itself. What is more trying than the 
spectacle of the snobbish, ineffectual humanist, forgetting, un- 
like Emerson, that “there is virtue yet in the hoe and the 
spade,” and that there would be no book had there been no 
hoe or spade? Of what use is the armchair philosopher in his 
ivory tower, philosophizing, like the Lady of Shalott, about 
a world with which he has less contact than had that lady? 
“God in His mercy lend him grace!” But the blame is not 
to be laid at the door of the much-maligned Aristotle who, in 
his scarcely-read Physics and even in the Organon, insisted 
on the necessity of perpetual recourse to nature and experi- 
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ence. The academic bookworm, disdaining the thrill of sport 
and game and retaining scarcely enough brawn to maintain his 
inviolate brain, would never win the approval of the Tugged 
Socrates or of Plato, whose early approval of the “corpus 
sanum” for the “mens sana” was well-nigh official for the 
academic world. Then there is the fideist, fortunately rare, 
whose substitution of faith for reason, the efficacy of which 
he denies, leaves him ultimately with neither faith nor reason 
but only heresy and superstition—and all this despite the valor- 
ous and incontestable defense of the natural light of reason by 
St. Thomas Aquinas, the Common Doctor of the Church. 
Finally, as St. John pointed out so forcefully: “If any man 
say, I love God, and hateth his brother, he is a liar.” 

In all these instances, as in so many others, it is not a case 
of one or the other—for that way lies distortion or sterility; 
but both together, complementing each other in an order 
productive of fruitfulness and perfection. This refusal on my 
part to deny either of any set of the alleged irreconcilables 
mentioned, simple as it may seem, implies a whole philosophy 
of education—the philosophy that I was so solemnly charged 
to uphold and in favor of which I now publicly declare my- 
self. It isa philosophy contrary to the gross illusion that the 
end of education is merely “an earthly paradise enriched with 
every sensuous gratification by a science working in bondage 
to mere utility’—a philosophy contrary to the modern blas- 
phemy whereby biology, physics, mathematics, and the other 
arts and disciplines (not of themselves, but in virtue of false 
metaphysics in terms of which they are taught) deny the God 
Whose glory they should further reveal. It is a philosophy 
that implies the subordination of formal education in all its 
branches to an end proposed in the Old Testament and em- 
phasized by Christ in the New: “Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with thy whole heart, and with thy whole soul, and 
with thy whole mind” and “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself.” Anyone who has ever grasped the full meaning of 
those words and the nature of Him Who uttered them can 
never again approve in his heart the ordering of any human 
activity against them. For him, there must be something 
deficient if not vicious in any education that does not, in one 
way or another, directly or indirectly, lead to a greater love 
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of God, a more active love of neighbor, and a more proper 
love of self. 


It was this insubordinate learning, leading to pride and sel- 
fishness, that so repelled St. Francis of Assisi, as to make him 
appear the darling of all the anti-intellectuals. It was fear of 
the same that made his early followers eye with hostility the 
University of Paris and lament: “Paris, thou art ruining 
Assisi.” ‘To interpret that fear to the learned and point out to 
the unlettered that piety, however great its role, may never 
function as a cloak for intellectual poverty, required the 
genius and sanctity of St. Bonaventure, the patron of our 
college. Disregarded now as a mouldy, mediaeval mystic, 
St. Bonaventure still offers to our troubled times the saving 
solution of those contradictions that could render education 
unprofitable to man and hateful to God. That his neglected 
lesson may not be lost at this college which bears his name is 
my earnest hope and will be the goal of my every effort. 
Asking the help of God, through the intercession of His 
Mother Mary, the Seat of Wisdom, I turn humbly, yet with 


confidence, to my fellow-Franciscans, the faculty, the stu- 
dents, the alumni, and friends of St. Bonaventure College for 
their indispensable support. 


A few months after his installation, Father Juvenal announced 
the bold plans for the future of St. Bonaventure. A project, long 
under consideration, was put into execution. It consisted of a 
building and expansion program that looked to a bigger and better 
St. Bonaventure. 

The Building Fund Drive was well under way when news of a 
sensational nature reached the campus: “Saint Bonaventure Col- 
lege and Seminary has been raised to the status of a University, 
by the Regents of the State of New York.” The welcome news 
arrived on July 21st, the octave day of the Feast of the Seraphic 
Patron of Franciscan Schools, St. Bonaventure. 

Although the Franciscan Order has been interested in higher 
education from its conception, it never conducted a University, 
strictly so-called. The nearest approach to a University in the 
Order was the establishment of a “Studium Generale,” which was 
a Franciscan School, at times incorporated as an integral unit of 
a secular university. Such Franciscan institutions were real centers 
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of learning in the Order, and occupied the same position within 
the Seraphic Order, as the Universities enjoyed outside the Order. 

Such renowned institutions, as Oxford, Cambridge, Bologna, 
Toulouse, Angers, Salamanca, and Prague had Franciscan scholars 
on their staff. As early as 1225, we find Franciscan professors, 
from the Associated General Studies, who helped to establish, and 
increasingly maintain the fame of Oxford University. 

In the year 1236 the Franciscan Studium Generale was incorpo- 
rated as an integral part of the University of Paris. With such 
names as Alexander of Hales, and later, St. Bonaventure, the friars 
drew to Paris students in large numbers from every section of 
Europe. 

A few years later, about 1240, we find the Franciscans, and their 
unit of scholars, incorporated into the University of Cambridge, 


and still later also into the University of Toulouse and Angers on 
the Continent. 


Thus we see that, though they never conducted a university of 
their own, the Franciscans contributed greatly to the advancement 
of university education both in England and abroad. One need 
mention only a few names to be assured that Franciscan scholars 
have made their mark in the field of higher learning. Alexander 
of Hales, William of Middleton, St. Bonaventure, John Duns 
Scotus, Roger Bacon, William of Ockham, St. Anthony of Padua, 
Nicholas of Lyra, Luca Paccioli and Cardinal Ximenez are men 
who have shed lustre on the Franciscan Order and upon the schools 
of learning. 

“Their prominence and importance was made possible, because 
they had behind them a unity of learned tradition that transcended 
national and racial lines,” remarked the former Dean of Graduate 
Studies at Harvard University, Howard Mumford Jones, in refer- 
ring to the educational accomplishments of the Franciscan Friars. 

Thus we find that, though there were no Franciscan universities 
during the more than 700 years of the Order’s existence, the friars 
were closely associated with the beginnings, the growth and ex- 
pansion of some of the most famous universities in the world. 
Now, for the first time, there is a Franciscan university, and ap- 


propriately enough, it is named after the celestial patron of Fran- 
ciscan schools. 


55. The Americas 1 (1944), 164. 
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This change to university status brings to a realization the hope 
and prayer of Nicholas Devereux, founding benefactor of St. 
Bonaventure. He had, at the time of the establishment of the 
institution, envisioned a “University City” on the site of the present 
campus. The story of this “Dream City” which was planned to 
be also a commercial and inland navigation center of the East, has 
been told in the Provincial Annals, V (1947), 393-394. A graduate 
student of Columbia University is at present doing research to 
establish why “Allegany City” never actually became what it was 
hoped to be: a center of commerce. Be this as it may, at least 
this part of Mr. Devereux’ dream has come true: a university has 
been established on the land he gave; an institution that will take 
its rightful place among the great educational establishments of 
America. 

As we approach the day when the University Charter was of- 
ficially presented it may be of interest to give first the preliminaries 
leading up to that happy event. 

In fulfillment of a Resolution unanimously adopted by the Board 
of Trustees of St. Bonaventure College, on May 29, 1950, the 
Very Rev. Fr. Thomas Plassmann, O.F.M., chairman of said 
Board and Fr. Javenal Lalor, O.F.M., president of said college, 
were authorized “to prepare and execute a petition addressed to 
the Board of Regents of the State of New York, petitioning the 
said Board of Regents to amend the charter of said institution to 
change the name from St. Bonaventure’s College to St. Bona- 
venture University.” 

As a matter of fact, the academic structure at St. Bonaventure 
had been that of a university for some time, and it was recalled 
that someone had said much earlier “an Institution that has all the 
requirements for university status and does not seek the title of 
university is declining an honor that will prove of untold value in 
all experiences of the educational field.” This structure included 
seven different units either directly or by way of affiliation. The 
seven schools comprising the institution were, and still are, as 
follows: 


a) The School of Arts and Sciences, an undergraduate college of 
liberal arts and sciences, offering courses leading to the degrees of Bache- 
lor of Arts (B.A.) and Bachelor of Science (B.S.). The widely com- 
prehensive range of major departments in this school included English, 
History, Philosophy, Sociology, Mathematics, Biology, Chemistry, 
Physics, Journalism, and both Modern and Classical Languages. Of the 
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students enrolled in this school, a substantial number were pursuing pre- 
law, pre-medicine, pre-dentistry courses and other curricula in prepara- 
tion for graduate studies. St. Joseph’s Seraphic Seminary, Callicoon, 
was affiliated to the Institution as a Junior College on October 18, 1940, 
and continued, under the auspices of the School of Arts and Sciences, 
to train students preparing for the priesthood in the Franciscan Order. 

b) The School of Business Administration, an undergraduate college 
offering courses leading to the degree of Bachelor of Business Admin- 
istration (B.B.A.). This school had its beginnings in 1933 when the 
first candidate for the BBA enrolled. Accounting, Business Administra- 
tion and Finance were the main fields of studies, and Business Administra- 
tion laboratories, in which all students participated were an important 
part of the curriculum and featured a teaching method in which this 
school pioneered. 

c) ‘The School of Graduate Studies, begun in 1924 and offering ad- 
vanced courses in the Liberal Arts and Sciences leading to the degrees 
of Master of Arts (M.A.) and Master of Science (M.S.). Students en- 
rolled in this school pursued advanced courses in a wide range of sub- 
jects, including English, History, Philosophy, Classical Languages, 
Biology, Chemistry, etc. 

d) The School of Education, opened in 1924 to provide professional 
training for secondary school teachers on both the undergraduate and 
graduate levels. The School of Education offered an undergraduate 
course in Physical Education leading to the degree of Bachelor of 
Science (B.S.). On the graduate level, this school offered advanced 
courses in Education and School Administration, leading to the de- 
grees of Master of Arts (M.A.), Master of Education (Ed. M.), and 
Jater Master of Science in Education (M.S. in Ed.). The School of 
Education was an important center for the advanced professional train- 
ing of secondary school teachers and educational administrators, par- 
ticularly those connected with high schools within a 100 mile radius of 
the campus. Furthermore, it was a principal source of graduate in- 
struction for secondary school personnel in the area bounded roughly 
by Binghamton to the east, by Jamestown to the west, by Buffalo to 
the north, and extending almost to Pittsburgh, to the south. 

e) The School of Theology, a graduate school of Catholic theology 
known as Christ the King Seminary and in existence from the first begin- 
nings of the institution. This school was primarily devoted to the 
training of candidates for the diocesan clergy preparing for ordination 
to the priesthood and specialized in the teaching of Moral and Dogmatic 
Theology, Sacred Eloquence, Canon Law, and Sacred Scripture. From 
the Seminary came some of the professors to teach the graduate course 
in Theology for Sisters and lay students attending the Summer Sessions. 

f) The Franciscan Institute, a graduate institute of philosophical 
research engaged in advanced studies and conferring the degrees of 
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Master of Arts and Doctor of Philosophy. The Institute, established at 
St. Bonaventure in 1939, was officially elevated to the status of a 
“Studium Generale” of the Franciscan Order on November 15, 1948. 

g) The School of Elementary Teacher Training, to be known later 
as St. Elizabeth’s Teachers’ College. This was an undergraduate school 
providing professional training for elementary parochial school teachers. 
Enrollment in this School was limited to Franciscan Sisters preparing to 
teach in elementary schools operated by the Franciscan Order. ‘This 
School, presently operating under the provisional approval of the 
Regents, offered a four-year course leading to the degree of Bachelor of 
Science in Education (B.S. in Ed.). 


On October 4th, the Feast of Our Holy Father St. Francis dur- 
ing the Holy Year of 1950, St. Bonaventure officially received its 
new University Charter. Dignitaries of both Church and State, as 
well as representatives of Colleges and Universities from the United 
States and Europe were present. The day’s ceremonies began with 
Solemn Pontifical Mass celebrated in the Stadium by the Holy 
Father’s personal representative in the United States, the Apostolic 
Delegate, Most Rev. Amleto Giovanni Cicognani. It was he who 
recalled on this occasion that a former president of St. Bonaventure, 
the Rev. Diomede Falconio, O.F.M., later became the third Apos- 
tolic Delegate to the United States, 1902-1911. So significant were 
his words on Charter Day, that his address is reproduced: 


In the name of the distinguished personages honored today 
with the title of Doctor: Their Excellencies the Hon. Thomas 
E. Dewey, Governor of the State of New York and Bishop 
Patrick J. McCormick, Rector of the Catholic University in 
Washington, the illustrous Father Isidore O’Brien, O.F.M., 
and Mr. George Sokolsky—in their name and also in my own 
I express heartfelt gratitude for the high distinction so graci- 
ously conferred upon us by the Very Rev. President and 
Faculty of the new University of St. Bonaventure. We are 
proud to “belong” to this University, which so splendidly 
represents the tradition of the Franciscan School, to prepare 
for life by study and virtue, and to teach love of God and 
man, we are proud to become “fellow-students” with this 
select and beloved youth who are so seriously preparing them- 
selves for their future. 

Our first thought is one of congratulations and felicitations 
to the Very Rev. Father Juvenal Lalor, O.F.M., the President, 
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to the members of the Faculty, and to the entire Franciscan 
Province of the Holy Name on the elevation of St. Bonaven- 
ture College to the status of a University (July 21, 1950). We 
rejoice sincerely in this; we rejoice above all when we think 
of the great love that the Sons of St. Francis have ever fos- 
tered for this center of education to which men of learning 
had dedicated themselves, with uncommon sacrifice, since its 
very infancy almost a century ago. 

I like to recall that among the fathers who taught here was 
Father Diomede Falconio, who later became an Archbishop, 
Apostolic Delegate to this country, and finally Cardinal. Nor 
can we pass over, on this auspicious day, the revered name of 
the Very Rev. Thomas Plassmann, now Provincial of the 
Holy Name Province, teacher, president, and “genius loci” 
here at St. Bonaventure for about forty years. Deservedly 
this should be a day of lively joy for the Franciscan Fathers, 
who behold today the crowning glory of their beloved in- 
stitution. To manifest their exultation they have appropri- 
ately chosen today the feast of their Holy Founder for the 
solemn inauguration of St. Bonaventure University, in honor, 
as it were, of their Saints, Francis of Assisi and Bonaventure 
of Bagnorea. 

With these cherished names of Francis and Bonaventure as 
my theme, I address myself to you, my new fellow-students 
of this Alma Mater, in a word of greeting and of recollection. 
These two names are familiar enough to you, for everything 
here bespeaks St. Francis, and to Bonaventure, the Seraphic 
Doctor, this institution has been dedicated these many years. 
Well and good! Be inspired by these great men from whom 
your program of study will derive profit, character, and dis- 
tinction. 

St. Francis was not a man of books, but he was a man of 
study and of action; a poet and an artist. He studied nature 
and creatures, from the sun to the animals and the planets; 
indeed, his “Canticle of the Sun” is a gem of Italian Literature. 
From creatures he ascended to the Creator, with an irrepres- 
sible and unbounded love for God and for his fellowman. He 
loved nature—not pantheistically, but to discern in it the poem 
of God. That poem inspired him to promote a spirit of 
brotherhood which he incarnated in the practice of the Chris- 
tian virtues. In this sense he was an outstanding and lofty 
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social reformer and benefactor, for his own time and for the 
centuries to come. 


Never did he oppose his friars’ dedicating themselves to 
study. On the contrary, he held the highest respect and 
veneration for theologians and men of learning; as a matter of 
fact, two of his Franciscan sons who were declared Doctors 
of the Church by the Holy See lived in his own time. But 
he wanted primarily to be a man of action—to be the “herald 
of the Great King, Christ,” a herald always “on duty.” For 
him, nothing, not even erudition, was to stand in the way of 
his program for a practical way of life; for him and his fol- 
lowers, to live was to imitate Christ in self-sacrifice, to preach 
Christ, and to work intensively for the welfare of man and 
the glory of God. 

To work! Is it not precisely this, my dear students, to 
which you aspire? To equip yourselves and to become expert 
in some branch of knowledge in order to put it into practice? 
That is your goal: to become men of knowledge and virtue 
in order to work for the good of society. That is the ideal 
of St. Francis. 

And St. Bonaventure? Is not he the inspiration of that 
“spirit of St. Bonaventure’s” for which the alumni of St. 
Bonaventure College now University, are so renowned? He 
it was who bequeathed to us his method of study, a method 
followed here, and epitomized thus: “Order, Proportion, Dili- 
gence, Assimilation.” Make it your method, my dear stu- 
dents, this tried and true method that has proven its value. 

Order, first of all. All study brings man to the knowledge 
of some truth, and all truth is centered and rooted in the 
supreme truth, God. There are no conflicts in truth. Ac- 
cording to St. Bonaventure, since the ultimate object of the 
mind and the ultimate object of the heart are one and the 
same, God Himself, keep your heart united to your mind in 
your study. Let your study be infused with genuine love, 
a love nourished by “sympathy” toward creatures, and above 
all, toward the Creator. 

No subject of research is more noble, no concept higher 
than that of God. The Word Incarnate is at the center of 
life and history; His Gospel is the word and the knowledge 
that does not pass away; without Him there is no attaining 
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ultimate truth. You must keep in your heart and mind Christ, 
the Master, the “Inner Teacher” as it were. He is the source 
of light, light that is sure: “I am the light of the world. He 
who follows me does not walk in darkness, but will have the 
light of life.” (Jn. 8:12) 

A sense of proportion too is required—that is, choose as sub- 
ject of your study a field that conforms to your own talents 
and capacity, your powers and bend. Finally, diligence and 
assimilation. For St. Bonaventure such diligence is the fruit 
of love, and through it the intellect deepens its potentialities 
and grasps truth more completely. This assimilated truth 
then becomes your patrimony for life. In this way you will 
attain knowledge, wisdom, and virtue. Sound in mind and 
body, you will translate your knowledge into action, your 
thought into life, and thus powerfully equipped, you will 
overcome evil with good. O what a splendid preparation for 
life! 

Such a preparation for life is your desire, as well as your 
parents’ and teachers’ desire; and to fulfill it you have selected 
this University in order that human wisdom be perfected by 
Christian wisdom. This I can tell you with assurance: you 
will attain your goal, you will succeed in acquiring these 
treasures of knowledge, of light, and of love, if only you 
endeavor to render yourselves worthy of understanding the 
“Inner Teacher,” the Divine Master, pointed out to you by 
St. Bonaventure in his program of study. You will be worthy 
of understanding Him by keeping your mind and heart pure, 
and deep will be your learning, illumined your life. 

May you and those who follow you be the joy and the 
honor of this University, and may God with His abundant 


benediction, grant St. Bonaventure University a flourishing 
and glorious life! 


In addition to the greetings and congratulations received, on this 
happy occasion from numerous educational institutions and organ- 
izations, His Holiness Pope Pius XII conveyed his paternal Bless- 


ing in the following cablegram which was read to those assembled 
in the Stadium: 
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Vatican Crry, SEPTEMBER 29, 1950. 


Most Rev. AMLETO CICOGNANI 
AposToLic DELEGATE TO THE UNITED STATES 
Wasuincton, D. C. 


SACRED CONGREGATION OF SEMINARIES AND UNIVERSITIES REQUESTS 
your EXxcELLENCY TO CONVEY TO FATHER JUVENAL LALOR, FIRST 
PRESIDENT OF THE NEW UNIVERSITY OF SAINT BONAVENTURE IN AL- 
LEGANY, THE HEARTFELT GRATIFICATION OF THE SACRED CONGREGA- 
TION, ON THE INAUGURATION OF THE ACADEMIC YEAR, AND THE BLEss- 
ING OF Our Hoty FATHER, AS AN OMEN AND PLEDGE OF COPIOUS 
HEAVENLY GRACES THAT THE INSTITUTION MAY CONTINUE TO PRODUCE, 
AND EVEN TO INCREASE ITS PRECIOUS FRUITS OF GOOD FOR STUDIOUS 
YOUTH. 


(SicéneD) CarprnaL P1zzaRpo 


The Charter Day Celebration was three-fold. In addition to the 
formal presentation of the New University Charter, there was also 
the conferring of the Catholic Action Medal upon Edward M. 
O’Connor, member of the United States Displaced Persons Com- 
mission. Five Honorary Degrees were then conferred upon dis- 
tinguished men of church and state. Those thus signally honored 
were: Archbishop Amleto Cicognani, Apostolic Delegate; Bishop 
Patrick J. McCormick, Rector of Catholic University of America; 
Governor Thomas E. Dewey, of New York State; Rev. Isidore 
O’Brien, O.F.M., Franciscan author and lecturer; and George E. 
Sokolsky, distinguished columnist and radio commentator, who 
gave the principal address entitled, “The Peace of Truth, The 
Bulwark Against Marxism.”*° 

The great Charter Day events reached a climax when, a few 
minutes before three o’clock on October 4, 1950, Dr. Jacob L. 
Holtzmann, Regent of the University of the State of New York, 
solemnly presented the new Charter to the Very Rev. Juvenal 
Lalor, O.F.M. It was then that St. Bonaventure officially joined the 
ranks of universities. By this action the almost century-old in- 
stitution became the only Franciscan university in the world. 

The text of the new Charter follows: 


This instrument witnesseth that the Board of Regents for and 
on behalf of the Education Department of the State of New York 
has amended the charter of St. Bonaventure’s College, located in 


56. Vital Speeches, XVII (Nov. 1, 1950), 45-47. 
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the town of Allegany, Cattaraugus County, which has incorporated 
under a provisional charter granted by the Board of Regents on 
March 1, 1875, such provisional charter having been made absolute 
by action of the Regents on January 11, 1883, and having been 
amended by the Regents on December 19, 1929, authorizing the 
college to confer certain graduate degrees, and further amended by 
action of the Regents on April 16, 1937, by authorizing said college 
to establish and conduct a junior college or a junior college de- 
partment at St. Joseph's Seraphic Seminary, Callicoon, Sullivan 
County, and again amended by the Regents on October 18, 1946, 
with respect to the number and manner of election of members 
of the Board of Trustees of the corporation, by changing the cor- 
porate name of the institution to ST. BONAVENTURE UNI- 
VERSITY. 


Granted July 21, 1950, by the Board of Regents for and on 
behalf of the State Education Department executed under the seal 
of said Department and recorded therein. Number 5916 


(Signed) Lewis A. Witson, 
Acting President of the University 


and Commissioner of Education 


Radio and Press carried the news of the event to the far corners 
of the globe. In this connection it may not be out of place to 
relate the following incident: 


The scene is the throne room of the Vatican where His Holiness 
Pope Pius XII, happily reigning, is about to greet hundreds of Pil- 
grims, many of whom had come from America to Rome for the 
Holy Year Jubilee. Almost the first words of His Holiness, after 
cheerfully greeting all present were: “Is there anyone here from 
Olean, N. Y.?” As he anxiously looked about for some to raise 
their hand in the affirmative, he seemed somewhat disappointed 
until he noticed two hands going up gingerly. The two ladies 
who had raised their hand mentioned that they were not from 
Olean, N. Y., but that they hailed from a city not far distant from 
it. They had come from Bradford, Pa. Then His Holiness, al- 
most ignoring all the hundreds present, seemed intent to give them 
a special message. He asked them if they were acquainted with St. 
Bonaventure College? When the two ladies assured him that they 
knew St. Bonaventure’s very well, His Holiness, all smiles, ad- 
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dressed to them this statement: “I know something about St. 
Bonaventure that I bet you do not know?” And answering his 
query, His Holiness announced to the two Bradfordites, and to 
the whole assembly hanging upon his words: “St. Bonaventure is 
no longer a college, but has been raised to the rank of a university!” 

Thus did the news come to Rome, and thus—in touch with the 
world, as Pope Pius XII is—did His Holiness officially announce the 
important event and pass on the glad tidings to these Holy Year 
Pilgrims who had not as yet read the good news in the press. 

Again, On August 12, 1950, the official Vatican newspaper 
L’Osservatore Romano announced to the Catholic World: “La 
scuola di S. Bonaventura elevata ad Universita.” 


Thus we come to the close—not of the history of this growing 
institution—but of another glorious chapter in the annals of St. 
Bonaventure University. From its humble, truly Franciscan be- 
ginnings it has finally grown to “man’s estate” and is ready to give 
added service in return for the confidence that has been placed in 
its educational policies. The spirit of St. Francis, which motivated 
the founding fathers, continues to permeate the academic atmos- 
phere of this unique Franciscan University, nestled in the storied 


Allegany Valley; its students continue to carry the St. Bonaventure 
spirit with them into their varied and various walks of life, and thus 
fulfill in an even more glorious fashion the dream of Nicholas 
Devereux of Utica, and Bishop John Timon, C.M., Bishop of 
Buffalo. 


Irenaeus Herscuer, O.F.M. 


Friedsam Memorial Library, 
St. Bonaventure University. 


In addition to the items in the footnotes the following are sources of informa- 
tion on the subject: 

Provincial Annals: Editorial on Father Joseph Butler, OF.M., “Twenty-five 
Years Ago,” (October, 1936) p. 4; Thomas Plassmann, OF.M., “Father John,” 
(Tribute to Father John Baptist Roser), I (October, 1936), 24-26; Adalbert Calla- 
han, O.F.M., “Father Felix and Fr. Augustine, O.F.M., and their work in Houston, 
Texas, Allegany Friars in Texas,” I (October, 1936), 26-28; V (April, 1946), 275- 
281; Irenaeus Herscher, O.F.M., “St. Bonaventure Library,” I (October, 1937), 
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Hugh of St. Cher, and institution of marri- 
age, 94-95; St. Bonaventure on marriage, 
123; and efficacy of marriage in Com- 
mentary on Sentences, 71, 95; in Com- 
mentary to Gospel of St. John, 71; moral- 
ity of marriage act, 85 

141, 142, 146, 148, 150, 152-154 

Hugh of St. Victor, 29, 30, 32-33, 39 

87, 133, 134, 141, 154 

Huguccio and marriage, 74 

Humbert, de Romanis, O.P., BL, regulations 
on prayer, 319; community meditation, 325 

Hutton, E., and Black Death, 328; spiritual 
life, 206 

Hyacinth, Card., 17 


Ignatius of Loyola, St., pilgrim at Montser- 
rat, 331 

Immaculate Conception Custody, establish- 
ment, 376; other foundations, 376 

“Intellectio-theory,” 307-313 passim 

Toh., 145, 147, 149, 151 

Tossi, O., 356 

Is., 147, 148, 149 

Isoleri, A., Life of St. Leonard, 345 

Israel, 242 

Italy, 349, 351, 352, 356 

Ivar, A., 360 


Jacob, 242 

Janni, the, 357 

Jennings, Hughie A., came to St. Bona., 391 

Jerome, St., 30, 41, 45 

Joachim Guerrini da Montefegatese, O.F.M., 
ordination, 375; first Allegany friar or- 
dained, 375; first friar-librarian at St. Bona- 
venture, 375 

Joachimites, 323 

Job, 61-62 

John, St., Gospel, 56, 60; I Jn., 55-56 

John a Rupella, O.F.M., indirect cognition of 
singulars, 163 

John Capistran, St., letter to Albert Puchel- 
bach, 86; Observance, 329; Vicar of Cis- 
montane Observants, 330; Norms for Ob- 
servants, 334; Regulations for Cismontane 
Observants, 335; letter to Friars of Cracow, 
335; Introduced Mental prayer, 335; death, 
336; see also 102, 338 

John Chrysostom, St., 20, 29, 43-44 

John Damascene, St., 1, 3, 19, 20-29, 31, 35, 
37, 39, 40, 42, 46, 49-67 (text) 

John de la Penna, BI., prayer life, 322 

John of Maubert, O.F.M., Fr., Vicar of 
Ultramontane Observants, 330; praised by 
St. John Capistran, 338 

Juan de los Angeles, Fr., Franciscan mystic, 
341 

Juan de la Puebla, reform of Spanish Friars, 
332, 341; forerunner of St. Peter Alcantara, 
341 
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Juan de Texeda, Fr., influence on St. Francis 
Borgia, 342 


Kantak, K., Polish Observants, 335 

Kean, Claude, O.F.M., principal of Timon 
High school in Buffalo, 403; wrote a 
volume on rhetoric, 403; translator of Stock 
Charges against the Bible, 403 

Kierkegaard, S., 237 

Knowles, David, Monastic prayer in England, 
320 

Koch, J., Giles of Rome, 180 

Kruitwagen, O.F.M., Bonav., ed. Statutes of 
Sazxonia (1467), 337, 339 


Laberge, D., O.F.M., and Olivi, 184 

Lalor, Juvenal, Father, 12th president of St. 
Bona., 409; installation services, 409; 
augural address, 409-413 

Langosch, K., 1, 10, 34 

Landgraf, A., 141 

Lazzeri, Z., 358 

Le Blond, J.-M., universals and particulars ac- 
cording to Aristotle, 159 

Le Bras, art. Mariage, 69, 74, 83, 85, 116 

Lecce and Aquino, Bishop of, 349 

Lehner, O.P., F.C., tr. Mental Prayer and 
Modern Life, 323 

Leipzig, Capistran preaches at (1452), 333 

Leitzman, H., 65 

Lekeux, O.F.M., Martial, error of, 318 

Lemmens, O.F.M., Leonard, Documenta fran- 
ciscana antiqua, 322; Early Observance 
Movement, 329; ed. Chronica of Bl. Bernar- 
din, 329 

Leo of Ostia, 361 

Leo Rizzo De Saracena, O.F.M., sixth presi- 
dent of St. Bona., 389; birth, 389; sent to 
Houston, Texas, 389; served in Civil War, 
389; first resident Franciscan in Conn., 
389; president of St. Bona., 389; death, 389 

Leo I, Pope, St., 30, 43, 45, 59-60 

Leo X, Pope, Separation of families of Order, 
$30, 340; merges reform of Juan de la 
Puebla with Observants, 332 

Leonard of Port Maurice, and ritiro move- 
ment, 344, 345 

Leontius of Byzance, 59, 60, 62-63 

Leopold of Gaichi, Bl., and ritiro movement, 
844 

Leturia, S.J., Pedro, mental prayer in early 
Society of Jesus, 342 

Lev. XVIII, 137 

Lichetto (Lychetus) Francis, prescriptions on 
mental prayer 1519, 336 

Linden, O.F.M. Cap., Raymond, Capuchins of 
the Rhineland, 343 

Little, A. G., Grey Friars, 273 

Lombard, Peter, 75; and def. of sacrament, 
87, 106 

Long, Valentine, O.F.M., literary and spiritual 
essays, 403 


in- 
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Longpré, O.F.M., Ephrem, arts. on St. Bona- 
venture, 323, 325 

Lopez, de Salazar & Salinas, Fr., regulations 
for Spanish Friars, 332 

Lottin, Dom, 142 

Franciscan School of 18th century, 

183 

Lucius III, Pope, 356, 357 

Luke, St., 40, 56-57 

Lynch, F. J., among first graduates of St. 
Bona., 376; donor to Lynch Hall, 393 

Lynch, K., and Commentary of Alexander, 75 

Lyons, Chapter of (1325), 326 

——— Council of, 347 


Macrifortis (Maigrefort), John, Vicar-General 
of Ultramontane Observants (1465), 339 
Magliano, P. de, 350, 359. See also Pamphilus 
da 

Magnus Presbyter, 2, 3, 6, 9 

Mahler, M., on Louis Barbo, 331 

Mainardi (Manieri), 360-363 

Mandonnet, P., O.P., Parisian condemnations 
of 1270-1277, 180 

Manerdi, family of, 354 

Manitius, M., 38 

Mansi, 7; Sacrorum Conciliorum Collectio, 70 

Mariano of Florence, 357, 358 

Marinangeli, Bonaventure, O.F.M. Conv., 347 

Marinus a Neukirchen, O.F.M. Cap., Chron- 
ological list of General Constitutions of 
oO. F. M., 328 

Mark, St., 55-56 

Marquard of Neuburg, brother of Gerhoh of 
Reichersberg, 2, 7 

Marsie, Comte de, 356 

Martin, “Vita S. Martini,” 30, 46 

Martin V, Pope, on conditions of fifteenth 
century Franciscans, 329 

Mary, Blessed Virgin, 56, 57, 66. 
B. V. M. 

Masseo, Friar, prayer life, 322 

Masserano, O.F.M., G-M de, 
Leonard of Port Maurice, 345 

Material Implication, Ockham on 203-230; 
definition, 212 

Matthew, St., 57 

——— XIX, 188 


See also 


Life of St. 


Matthew a Sald, O.F.M. Cap., Historia capuc- 
cina, 342 
Matthew 


of Aquasparta, O.F.M., 
cognition of singulars, 183, 187 
Maximus, Bishop, 30, 45, 58, 60, 67 
Meadville College, founded, 879; abandoned, 
379 

Meerseeman, G., 142, 146 

Melchoir a Pobladura, O.F.M. Cap., history of 
Capuchins, 342 

Mencherini, O.F.M., S., ed. Constitutions of 
Chapter of Perpignan, 326 

Messina, Chapter of (1532) regulations on 
mental prayer, 336 


direct — 
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Michaeli, M., 350 

Michalski, 310 

Michel, A., 142 

Milan, 9 

Mitchel, W. H., tr. of P. Pourrat, 318 

Mohammed, 250 

Molloy, Joachim, vice-president of St. Bona., 
388 

Monaldeschi, the, 357 

Monte Cassino, 361, 362 

Monteripido, novitiate of St. John Capistran, 
332 

Montserrat, reform of, 331 

Miiller, H., 361 

Munich, Glossator of, 154 

——— Ockham at, 305, 306 

Muratori, 348, 361 

Muzi, G., 357 

McCann, O.S.B., Justin, 
Commentary, 318 

McGraw, John J., known as “Napoleon of 
Baseball,”’ 391; came to St. Bona., 391 


Transl. of Delatte’s 


Naples, Chapter of (1457), on mental prayer, 
336, 354, 355 

Narbonne, Chapter of (1260), Constitutiones, 
325, 337 

Nestorius, 20, 29, 59 

Neuberg, 3, 7, 8, 9, 13 

Nice, 1st General Council of, 20, 29 

Nicholai, J., 306, 307 

Normannia, territory of, 350 

Normans, the, 349, 351, 361 

Nuerenberg, Gerhoh at, 13-14, 18, 34 

Niirnberg, novitiate (1452), 333; belonged to 
Vicariate of Strassbourg, 334, 336; model of 
religious life, 339 


O’Brien, Isidore, O.F.M., author, 403; works 
used by study clubs, 403 
Observance Movement, meaning of, 328 
Observants, Cismontane, received regulations 
on prayer from St. John Capistran, 332, 
335; three points of interior life, 334; 
Ultramontane, on mental prayer, 336 
Ockham, W. on material implication, 203-230; 
conditional propositions, 204-215; 
quentiae, division of, 215-226; rules, 226- 
230; devel t of tic question, 233 
273-277 passim; Expositio aurea, 276; 
Expositi Phy um, 276; De futuris 
contingentibus, 274; De motu, 273; De loco, 
273; De tempore, 274; De praedestinatione, 
273-274; Q. de relatione, 273-303 ; Quodlibeta, 
274, 275, 276; De Sacramento Altaris, 274, 
276; Sent » 276; S Logicae, 276; 
a successivis, 273, 275, 276; date of his 
tary on Sent 8s, 305-316; _ De 
piece in se, 305; Compendi: l 
306; Expositio super Porphyrium, 307, 312, 
314; super Praedicamenta, 307, 312, 314; 
super Perihermenias, 307, 312, 314; super l. 
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Elenchorum, 307, 312, 314; super l. Physi- 
corum, 307, 312, 313, 315; “Fictum Theory,” 
307-313 passim; “Intellectio-theory,” 307- 
313 passim; Quodlibeta, 307, 313, 315; 
Summa logicae, 306, 307, 313, 315, 316; De 
indivisibilibus, 314; De Sacramento Altaris, 
314; Expositio aurea, 314; Categories, 315; 
De Sophisticis Elenchis, 315; Metaphysics, 
315; Centiloquium, 316 

O’Connor, Angelus, taught at St. Bona., 388 

O’Connor, Edward M., Catholic Action Medal, 
421 

Odo Rigaud, 73 

Oliger, O.F.M., Livarius, Benedicta (Nocturn 
of B. V. M.), 335, 358 

Onings, IL, 360 

Origen, 146 

Orvieto, 347 

Osimo, (Auximini), 
(1461), 336 

Otto of Freising, 34 

Otto I, 361 

Oxford (University of), 
troversy, 234 

Ockham at, 315 


Statutes of Chapter 


Averroistic con- 


Padua, reform in S. Justina Abbey, 331 

Pamphilus Da Magliano, first superior, found- 
er, president of St. Bonaventure College, 
370; born, 370; ordained, 370; superintended 
erection of Franciscan Monastery, 372; 
founder of Sisters of the Third Order of St. 
Francis of Mary I late, 375; f d 
of Sisters of St. Francis of the Congrega- 
tion of Our Lady of Lourdes, 375; last 
project before going to Rome, 376; left 
Allegany, 379; death, 379; writings, 380; 
compiled a History of the Franciscan Order 
in America, 402-403 

Paoluccio Vagnozzi da Trinci, Fr., founder of 
Observance, 329 

Paré, T., 363 





Paris, 2; University of, Averroistic con- 
troversies, 234; Nicolai at, 306, 347, 357, 
359, 362 


Parisian prohibitions of, 1270-1277, 180 

Paschal II, Pope, 361 

Paschini, P., on Louis Barbo, 331 

Paul, St., 61, 63, 64, 67; Rom., 31, 55-56, 57, 
65, 66; I Cor., 60, 61-62; Eph., 64; Philipp., 
33-34, 35, 37, 55-56, 62-63, 65-66; Col., 63- 
64; I Tim., 56; Hebr., 55-56, 57 

Paul of Samosata, 20 

Paul III, Pope, approves Capuchins (1536), 
342 

Paulus, J., Henry of Ghent, 175 

Pavia, Synod of (A. D. 1160), 8 

Pedro de Villacreces, 
Spain, 332 

Peers, A., on Spanish mystics, 341 

Perez, O.F.M., Lorenzo, Alcantarine Statutes 
(1561), 341 


reform movement in 
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Perpignan, Chapter of (1331), silence, night 
prayer, 326, 337 

Peter, 61, 67 

Peter Abelard, 43, 46; cf. Abelard 

“Peter of Alcantara, Saint, reform follows 
Juan de la Puebla, 332, 341; influence St. 
Francis Borgia, 342 

Peter Comestor, 154 

Peter Lombard, 1, 3, 21-30 passim; 34, 34-35, 
35-37, 38, 39, 42, 43, 46, 47-49, 52, 58, 67; 
Scotus’ Commentary on Sentences of, 231; 
Sentences, 292, 296 

Peter John Olivi, O.F.M., 
singulars, 183, 187-189 

Peter Regulatus, St., disciple of Pedro de 
Villacreces, 332 

Petrus Hispanus, 213, 214 

Petrus Manducator and sanctity of matrimony, 
85 

Philip the Chancellor, Summa and marriage, 
72, 73 

Photinus, 20 

Pius XII, pope, announces St. Bona. a uni- 
versity, 422-423; Vatican newspaper officially 
announces St. Bona. a university, 423 

Plassman, Thomas Fr., born, 396; education, 
396-397; teacher at St. Bona., 397; other 
prominent positions held, 397; literary 
works, 403; president of St. Bona. to 
1949, 409; years of service, 409; elevation 
to Provincial, 409 

Poggio S. Maria, Comte de, 356 

Poland, Observants of, 335 

Polling, family name of Arno and Gerhoh and 
birthplace of the family, 1 

Poore, Richard, Constitutions and marriage, 
70 

Porziuncola, Capistran’s Declarations (1445), 
333 

Posposilik, Theophilus, seventh president of 
St. Bona., 389; elected Custos Provincial of 
Immaculate Conception Custody, 389-390; 
death, 390 

Post War Bonaventure, return of faculty, 407; 
G. I. Bill, 408; enrollment, 408; more ac- 
commodations, 408 

Poulain, A., error of, 318 

Pourrat, P., Friars and methodical prayer, 
331; error of, 318; prayer in fifteenth cen- 
tury, 331 

Presidents of St. Bonaventure, list of names, 
396 

Proclus, 57, 67 

Ps. 17, 56; 44, 61-62; 98, 37; 118, 11, 38; 
183, 16; 148, 56 

Pucci, Cardinal Antonio, 349, 358 

Puchelbuch, O.F.M., Albert, Guardian at 
Niirnberg (1452), 333; Letter of St. John 
Capistran to, 333, 336 


cognition of 


Quifiones, Cardinal, Reform (1523) and Recol- 
lects, 341, 343; Spanish reform, 338 
Quintarelli, G. M., 360 
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Ramstetter, O.F.M., 
study, 320 

Ranallo, Buccio di, 354, 360 

Raymundus Lullus, Ars brevis, 213, 214 


a tna 


i d by Card. Quifiones, 341, 


Philibert, Prayer and 





343 

Reichersberg, monastery of Canons Regular of 
St. Augustine, 2, 5, 8-9, 13, 14, 18, 32, 47 

Reitenbuch, 1 

Relation, Question on, 273, 275; ed., 275-303 

Remigius Ab Alosto, O.F.M. Cap., history of 
Capuchin prayer, 342, 345 

Ribbeck, W., 13 

Richard of Middleton, 
singulars, 190-193 

Rieta, 350, 360, 362 

Riformati, reform of Observants, 343; manner 
of life, 343 

Righi, O., 347, 358 

Rimini, F., de, 352 

Robert of Anjou, 354 

Robert of Naples, 355 

Robinson, Charles (Most Rev. Paschal R., 
O.F.M.), joined Order of Friars Minor, 
393; associate editor of North American 
Review, 393; appointed to teaching staff, 
393; Apostolic Visitor to Malta, 394; late 
Papal Nuncio to Eire, 403; outstanding 
historian, 403 

Rocca de’ Risi, 356, 363 

Rocholl, R., 10 

Roger Bacon, O.F.M., direct cognition of 
singulars, 159-160, 184-186 

Roger Marston, O.F.M., cognition of sin- 
gulars, 183, 189-190 

Roger II, 362 

Roger, Bl. of Todi, 362 

Rohmer, J., abstraction in Franciscan School, 
162; John a Rupella, 163; St. Bonaventure, 
164 

Roland of Cremona and marriage, 70 

Romano, E., de, 351 

Rome, work of Bl. Bonaventure of Barcelona, 
344 


O.F.M., cognition of 


348, 856; Academia Tiberina of, 357 

Roser, John, came to St. Bona., 387; became 
Franciscan, 387; died, 387 

Rossi, A., 358 

ROTC, established, 406; 
II, 406; 
unit, 406 

Rudiger, brother of Arno and Gerhoh, 2, 3, 
7-9, 16 

Rufino, Friar, prayer life, 322 

Rufinus, S., Cathedral of, 351 

Ruidoms, birthplace of Bl. Bonaventure, 344 

Rupella, Johannes de, S de Pr pti: 
and Summa de Articulis Fidei, 72, 78; cf. 
also J. de R. 

Rupert, Deutz, 30, 31-32 


before World War 
reinauguration, 406; exceptional 





Sackur, 13 
St. Bonaventure Campus, location, 899; de- 
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scription of buildings, 399; location of 
buildings, 399-400; McGraw-Jennings field, 
400 

St. Bonaventure Church, new parish church, 
399; location, 399 

St. Bonaventure College, enrollment of Col- 
lege in 1875, 387; affiliation with the Middle 
States College Assoc., 397; approved by 
American Medical Assoc., 397; member of 
Assoc. of Universities and Colleges of N. Y. 
State, 397; first degrees to women, 397-398 ; 
charter for graduate degrees, 398; erection 
of Devereux Hall, 398; fire of 1930, 398; 
erection of Lynch Hall, 393; began in year 
1855, 371; newly erected Monastery com- 
plete, 371; university status, 413; first col- 
lege building lete, 372; cer ies at 
close of first scholastic year, Bishop Timon 
presided, 375; first graduation, 377; began 
construction on Church on college campus, 
379; provisional academic Charter, 383-385 ; 
Charter made absolute, text 385-386; erec- 
tion of A. Hickey Memorial dining hall, 
398-399; fire of 1933, 399; erection of De 
la Roche hall, 399 

St. Bonaventure University, 
423-424 

St. Peter of the Lake, 362 

St. Peter’s, Rome, 347 

Salamucha, 222, 230 

Salto, 354, 361 

Salvator Da Manarola, one of first friars to 
come to St. Bonaventure, 371 

Salzburg, 3 

Samuel da Prezza, 
Rome, 371 

Sanctorum de Melfi, Fr., 
statuta, 318 

Santa Maria Delle Grazie, ritiro of, 344 

Sansi, A., 350 

Sap., 55-56 

Saracena, de, see Leo Rizzo d. S. 

Saxony, prayer life of early Friars, 322; prov- 
ince of legislation in 1467, 339 

Sbaralea, H., 349 

Schenkl, 40 

Scheibelberger, F., 10 

Schmitz, S.J., W., meditation in Middle Ages, 
331 

Schum, 306 

Scotus (cf. John Duns) necessity of revela- 
tion, 231-272; development of scholastic 
question, 231-234 

Sedulius, 30, 46 

Sella, P., 361 

Serra, Junipero, Apostle of California, 365; 
built Franciscan Missions, 366 

Sessa, Octavien Martini de, 347, 348 

Severin Rubéric, Fr., Recollect author, 318 

Severus (of Antioch), 59, 63 

Shyrswood, Wm., 213 

Sicily, 356 
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Siena College, established at Loudonville, 404; 
independent Charter granted, 404; patron 
St. Bernardine of Siena, 404; enrollment, 
404 

Siger of Brabant, cognition of singulars, 180 

Simonin, H.-D., 142, 146; cognition of sin- 
gulars in Franciscan School, 179; Richard of 
Middleton, 190-193; opposition to Thomism, 
179 

Simplicius, 302; Praedicamenta, 279, 291, 295, 
296 

Singulars, cognition of: cf. St. Augustine, 
Aristotle, Averroes, Avicenna, Alexander of 
Hales, St. Bonaventure, Duns Scotus, Henry 
of Ghent, John a Rupella, Matthew of 
Aquasparta, Peter of John Olivi, Richard 
of Middleton, Roger Bacon, Roger Marston, 
Siger of Brabant, St. Thomas Aquinas, 
Vital of Furno, William of Marro, William 
of Auvergne direct cognition of singulars 
in Franciscan School, 157-160, 178-201; 
indirect cognition of singulars in early Fran- 
ciscan School, 160-178 intellective cognition 
of singulars in 13th century, 157-201 

Sixtus IV, Pope, 347 

Sixtus Da Gagliano, ordained, 371; appointed 
professor of Theology at Ascola, 371; ac- 
companied Father Pamphilus, 371 

Slattery, J. B., description of graduation at 
St. Bonaventure 1894, 392 

Smith, Callistus, O.F.M., 
law, 403 

Society of Jesus, 314, 342 

Sokolsky, George E., charter day address, 421 

Sollier, J. B., 358 

Souter, A., 50 

Spain, Franciscans in sixteenth century, 341 

Spiritus Sanctus, 85 

Spoleto, 350, 361 

Stégmuller, F., and Paris Nat. lat. 3032, 78 

Stephen Langton, 141, 142, 143, 144, 151, 152, 
153, 154, 155 

Stewart, Peter, 4, 6 

Strabus, 145 

Strassbourg, 
1480, 340 

Sulpitius Severus, 46 

Summa Logicae of Ockham, 203-230 passim; 
of St. Thomas, 213 (spurious) 

S Sententiarum, 30, 33 

Sylvester, Friar, prayer life, 322 

Szigeti, R. L., 22-27 passim, 29, 49, 50, 54, 
58, 62, 63, 65, 67 


studies in canon 


Vicariate, 334; legislation in 





Tancredi, the Norman, 356 

Tarante, Prince of, 354 

Tarquinia, see Corneto 

Teetaert, O.F.M. Cap., Amadée, art. Osuna, 
341; art. Peter of Alcantara, 341, 360 

Tempier, E., and Parisian condemnation of 
1277, 234 

Termoli, 361 
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Thatcher, O.J., 8, 22, 28, 41, 43, 45, 51 

Theodore of Mopsuestia, 59, 60 

Theophilus D’Avignon, president of St. Bona., 
887; describes St. Bonaventure, 390 

Theophilus of Corte, Saint, disciple of Bl. 
Bonaventure, 344 

Theophrastes, Aristotle’s antinomies, 159 

Thomas, & Kempis, 75; influenced by Fran- 
ciscans, 331 

Thomas Aquinas, St., indirect cognition of 
singulars, 164-175, 181, 195, 198-199; Summa 
Logicae, 218; devel t of 
question, 233; influence at Paris at time of 
Scotus, 235; on division of sciences, 266, 267 

Thomas of Celano, on prayer of St. Francis, 
320 

Thomas of Eccleston, Chronicle of piety, 321; 
Chronicle on silence, 323 

Thomas of Pavia, Fr., Dialogus, 22; Dialogus 
on Night-prayer, 323 

Timon, Bishop John, C. M., first Bishop of 
Buffalo, 367, 423; laid cornerstone of Fran- 
ciscan Monastery, 372 

Timothy II, 242 

Tobias IV, 134 

Toledo, General Chapter (1487)—exhortation 
on prayer, 340 

Tomaso Gagliossi, G., di, 354 

Tornaquinci, Cardinal, 350 

Tours, Province of, and chapter of Fontenay- 
le-Comte, 338 

Tractatus de fide secundum diversos magistros 
and marriage, 72, 73 

Traditio, 312 

Transmund, 361 

Trigno, 361 

Tuscany, Ordinances for Friars of (1519), 336 





holastic 





Ubald d’Alencon, O.F.M. Cap., St. Peter of 
Alcantara and St. Francis Borgia, 342 

Ubertino da Casale, on St. Francis and study, 
320 

University Charter, change of college name, 
415; comprising schools of college, 415-417; 
text, 421-422 

U. S. Post Office at St. Bona., date estab- 
lished, 408; first postmaster, 408; succes- 
sors, and present postmaster, 408; location 
through the years, 408; second-class rank, 
408 


Valladolid, reform of Benedictines of, 331 

Valva, Comte de, 356 

Van den Eynde, D., Medieval authors on ef- 
ficacy of marriage, 70, 84, 87, 95, 96, 99 

141, 142, 144 

Van den Wyngaert, O.F.M., A., Statutes of 
Isimo (1460), 386 

Van Doren, R., 1, 3, 4, 29-30, 36, 87 

Van Steenberghen, and Siger of Brabant, 181 

Vecchierello, Hubert, O.F.M., author, 403 
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Venantius De Celano, O.F.M., Minister Gen- 
eral of the Order of Friars Minor, 368 

Venuti, T., 357 

Verona, 351, 352, 356 

Victor IV, Octavian Monticelli, anti-pope, 8,. 
11, 13 

Vienna, St. John Capistran at, 335 

Villacreces, the Recollectio Villacretiana, 331 

Volterre, Jacques G., 348 

Visconti, William, 350 

Vissani, Charles, O.F.M., President of St. 
Bona., 382 

Vital of Furno, O.F.M., cognition of singulars, 
193-201 

Voiturier (Auriga) Theodoric, Vicar-general 
of Ultramontane Observants (1451), 336 
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